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CHAPTER I.—Descriptive. 


SECIION A.—Puysicat ASPECTS. 


- Tar City of Sialkot, which has given its name to the district, Nene 
is believed by the Brahmans to have been founded by one Raja 
Sul or Sal4, the uncle of the Pandhavas, whose heroic deeds are _ 
recorded in the Mahabhirata. After his death, some 5,000 years 
ago, there is a tradition that the dynasty continued for some 
1,500 years and then the country was flooded and remained one 
vast uninhabited region for 1,000 years. The popular belief is 
that it was re-founded in the reign of Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
by ay Sdliydhan or Sélban, who built the fort and city and 
gave the place its present name : he was of Sia caste, mention 
of which is found to this day, and it is believed that the 
word means the fort.of Salb4n or Sfa. Legend also says that 
S4livihan had two sons: one, Piran by name, was killed 
by the instrumentality of a wicked step-mother, and thrown into 
a well, still the resort of pilgrims, near Sialkot ; the other, Rasalu, 
the great mythical hero of Punjab folk tales, is said to have 
reigned at Sidlkot. Towards the end of his reign Rasdlu became 
- involved in wars with Raja Hudi, popularly stated to have been 
a Gakkhar chieftain. Being worsted in battle, Rasdlu, as the 
rag. of peace, was forced to give his daughter in marriage to 
his conqueror, who gave the territory he had conquered to 
Rasilu’s adopted son. According to a further legend ralated to 
Mr. Prinsep —- ; 

« After the death of Raja Rasdlu, the country is said to 
have fallen under the curse of Piiran (brother of Rasilu, who 
had become a fagir) for 300 years lying totally devastated from 
famine and incessant plunder.” 

It has recently been suggested that Sialkot is the site of the 
ancient town of Sakala or Sagal. 

The area of the district at the last settlement of 1915-14, ire, 
eas 1,962 square miles, but since then 193 square miles have 
been transferred to Gujranwala district, and another 216 square 
miles will shortly be taken away and added to the ere a 
district, leaving 1,553 square miles as the future area of Sialkot. 


The district is in the Lahore Division and lies between north Boundane, 


‘Jatitudes 31° 43’ and 38° 52’, and east longitudes 74°14 and vin 
3’. Itis bounded on the north by Gujrat district and Jammu 
B 
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Boundaries. State; on the east by Gurdaspur district ; on the south by 
Auritsar district ; and on the west by Sheikhupura and Gujran- 
wala districts The tract is irregular in shape, with a length of 
62 miles and a breadth of 46, lying in the Kiechna Doab, between 
the Chenab river on the north and the Ravi on the south, and is 
submontane in character. A fine view is obtained at Sialkot 
of the Pir Panjél range of the Himalayas lying on the north 
and north-east. 

General con- The general aspect of the district is a plain sloping down 

“guesticn. ~~ “from the Solaris at the base of the Himalayas to the bvel coun- 
try to the south-west, and the general attitude is 800 feet above 
sea-level. 

Bounded on the north by the Chenab and on the south by 
the Ravi, the district is fringed on either side by a line of fresh 
alluvial soil, aboye which rise the low banks that form the 
limits of the river beds, At an average distance of 15 miles from 
the Ravi, another stream, the Degh, which rises in the Jammu 
hills, traverses this district and passes on- into the district of 
Sheikhupura. This, too, has upon either bank a fringe of low 
‘alluvial soil. With the exceptions thus noted, the district is 
practically a level plain throughout. Its north-eastern bound- 
ary is 20 miles distant from the outer line of the Himalayas, but 
the foot-hills stop short of the district and its surface is a level 
plain broken only by the rivers Chenab and Ravi, by the Aik 
and Degh streams and a few ndld; that are little more than 
drainage chanrels. The general slope as indicated by the lines 
of drainage is from north-east to south-west. 


The north of the district is occupied by the Bajwat which 
might be described as an inland delta of the river Chenab, 
traversed by a network of streams which take out of one branch ~ 
of the river on the north and fall into another branch on the 
south. The northern branch is joined-by the Malkhini Tawi in 
the north-west of the Bajwit and the southern branch by the 
Jammu Tawi at its south-eastern corner. 


reer in times of flood the Bajwit streams are limpid and 
have pebbly beds and add to the charm of this green well-wooded 
tract which forms a welcome relief to the brown monotony of 
the rest of the district. ~ 


_ The Bajwat and the riverains of the Chenab, Degh and 
Ravi are the most distinctive regions of the district. Elsewhere 
there are differences in the soil which is generally light and 
somewhat sandy in the north, fertile and of good average 
consistency in the centre, stiff and slightly sour in the south 
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There are also differences in the water level and  conee- 
quently in facilities for well-irrigation. But generally the physi- 
eal aspect of the district presents little variety, It is fertile and 
its congested ag ap ensures that almost every available acre 
is brought under the plough. Although the supply of timber is 
barely sufficient, it cannot be said that trees are scarce, and there 
are few parts where one can get an uninterrupted view for any 
considerable distat.ce. 

The district is watered on two sides by two of the great 
rivers of the Province, the Ravi and the Chenab, which draw 
their supplies from the snows of the central ranges of the Hima- 
layas. It alsoreceives from the lower hills numerous smaller 


streams, which practically depend on the rainfall, and may be 


counted upon during the rainy months for a supply, more or 
less copious, and more or less intermittent, according to the season. 
Some of these, notably the Aik and the Degh, while destructive 
in the higher tracts, which slope rapidly to the south, are of 
utmost value as fertilising agents in the southern parts of the 
district, . 

The Chenab breaks out from a rocky gorge in the hills six 
miles to the north of the Bajwat tract and flows on in two main 
branches, one going due south till it is joined by the Jammu 
TAwi at Beni Sang where the joint stream turns west : the other 
flowing westwards just outside the boundary of the district 
which it enters at Kalidl and then flows south-west to join 
the former branch at Sikka. Twenty-five years ago the eastern 
branch was the main one, but a barrage of stones was formed 
across its mouth opposite Akhnur and the main river Was 
diverted to the branch known in this district as the Khano Bhau. 
‘The barrage at Akhnur is said to be the result of a big flood. 
It reduced the eastern branch to a trickle in winter and 
deprived the Bajwat streams of most of their supply. with the 
result that the water-courses which the people have excavated to 
irrigate their lands only flow when the river is in flood, There 
has been some compensation to the district, however, in the fact 
that the deposits left by the old Chenab in its course from Beni 
Sang haveimproved. The Jammu Tawi carries a fertile silt and 
as its waters now prevail in this reach the character of the deposit 
is less sandy than formerly. The effect of the barrage at 
Akhnur may be judged by the change in the depth of the old 
Chenab. Twenty-five yeurs ago it was seldom less than 15 feet 
at any season : now it is fordable at several plac s during winter. 
On the other hand the Khano Bhau cannot be crossed except in 
boats. ‘There are ferries at Pul Bajwan, Chak Khoja, Beli 
_ Gangwal, Kuri, Khénu Bhdéu, Mari, Kuluwil, Bhakriali and 


Ceneral com, 
figuration, 


od 
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TheChemb. Sodhra. There are also ferries over the Bajwdt streams and some 


The Dagh 


Male, 


subsidiary ferries on the main river. 

In recent years the set of the river below Marala has been 
towards the northern bank and much land has come under 
cultivation. Till 1906 the deep-stream rule prevailed, but in 
that year a fixed boundary was laid down for the riverain 


The Ravi enters the Raya taksil of Sialkot at the north-east 
corner, and flows in a fairly straight line down the entire length 
of the southern border till it joins Sheikhupura district. 
Shortly after entering Raya it is joined by the Basantar, which 
rises in the hills to the east of Jammu. The Ravi flows through 
a level country, and the force of its current is much less than 
that of the Chenab. At no part of its course is it confined 
within high banks, but the bed of the river gradually widens, and 


its action becomes more erratic as it gets further away from the 


hills. Its deposits are more fertile than those left by the Chenab, 
and the Khadir circle of the Raya Tahsil is much more fertile 
than the riverain circles of Sialkot and Daska. 

The stream forms no permanent islands in the river bed, 
but patches of sand, left dry by the retiring floods, form tem- 
porary and shifting islands, spon which not unfrequently a thick 
growth of reeds springs up. The river is fordable in places during 
fhe cold weather, but the passage is not without danger on 
account of quicksands. There are eleven ferries. The Ravi is 
nowhere navigable, but small country boats come up from Lahore 
for the kdna grass from the delas, and timber is floated down from 
Chamba. 

The Degh is formed by the union of two petty streams 
north of Jasrota in Jammu territory, and enters the north- 
east corner of the Zafarwd] tahsil near the village of Lehri. 
At Tehra it splits into two branches which re-unite at Saidpur 
Hanjli. Just before entering the Pasrir tahsil two branches. 
are again formed and these continue more or distinct through- 
out that tahsil, the right branch crossing the canal near Bhagatpur 
‘and the left branch entering the Raya tahsil at Tetharwéli, 
The supply of water, being drawn from the lower hills and de- 
pendent solely upon the local rainfall, is somewhat uncertain 
and intermittent. There is water, however, in the channel at 
all seasons of the year; and here and there springs of water 
occur inthe bed. When mori rain has fallen in the hills the 
discharge of water is sudden and abundant, causing floods, which 
are frequently destructive. From the plain country, too, con- 
siderable accessions of volume are received during heavy rain ;. 


bd 
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for the river valley, lying low, forms the main drainage artery of ¥ 


the eastern portion of the district. The nature of the banks 
varies much. Abrupt in some places, they become in others so 
gradually sloped as to be almost undistinguishable. The bed of 
the torrent is of coarse sand, forming in places quicksands of con- 
siderable depth. The current during the rainy season is very 
rapid, being scarcely fordable even when only knee-deep. When 
waist-high the stream is quite unfordable. The course of the main 
current shifts constantly from side to side of the river bed, but 
there have been no instances of late years of any violent change. 
The action of the Degh varies with its distance from the hills. 


Tt rushes through the whole of Zafarwal and the rorth of Pasrar, 


doing little but harm owing to the rapid slope of the country, To 
the south of Pasrir and in re taya, however, its value asa fert ising 
arent is great, the alluyial deposits are rich and widely spread, 
and the gentle flow allows the water to be used for irrigation. 


The Aik also rises in the Jammu hills, and enters this 
district at the village of Umrdnwéali, about six miles to the 
east of Sidlkot. its general direction is south-west, and it 
skirts the south of the city. On the upper reaches the bed 
is deep and narrow, and the stream rarely overflows. When it 
enters the Daska tahsil, however, it gradually rises to the level 
of the surrounding country, and the force of the current abates. 
In Daska the Aik is of the greatest service to the villages 
within its sphere of influence. It brings down a rich silt in 
large quantities, and the Aik assessment circle of this tahsil is 
the richest tract in the district But where the Upper Chenab 
Canal crosses the drainage of this ndld there has of late years 
been so much water-logging that measures have had to *e 
devised for remedying a serious evil In particular, the town 


of Sambridl has been rendered almost uninhabitable by ote ; 
nt, 


During the rains, the supply of water in the nala is abun 

but it dwindles during the dry part of the winter season. Except 
atter heavy rain, it is fordable at any point. It is crossed by 
two strcne masonry bridges close to the city and cantonments, 
by a railway bridge near the city, and by a smaller wooden bridge 
on the road to Gujranwala. 


The Aik Nala, 


Other lines of 


There are several other smaller streams in the district drninage, 


which, though they receive, as a rule, no supply from the hills, 
serve the useful purpose of carrying olf the surface drainage 
of the country. bf these, the most important ure the Sabzkote, 
Gadgor, Lunda, Palkhu ani! Dhan néldis, with their different 
etty tributaries. These are generally known by different names 
in different parts of their course. They cannot compare with 
the Aik and Degh as irrigation agents, but they are utilised, 

Bo 
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wherever possible, by the zamindars who erect jhailéra, or 
sursian wheels, on their banks, 

There is no piece of water in the district which eould be 
called a Jake, but numerous marshy depressions, locally known 
as chhambhs, oceur in many parts. These are fed by rain, surface 
drainage, and the small streams, which are a feature of the 
northern part of the district. They are of considerable value as. 
reservoirs for purposes of irrigation, and many of them have had 
their capacity considerably increased by artificial embank ments. 
In such cases the water is made available for irrigation by means 
of ducts. In other cases a simpler process is followed, of baling 
water from them to the level of the fields in closely-woven 
baskets. It was believed by Mr. Prinsep that, under encourage- 
ment from the District authorities, much might be done to 
improve and extend the means of irrigation thus provided. 
Nothing was done, however, till 1885-89, when the general 
question of these chhambhs, and the channels leading to and 


‘from them, was taken ‘up by Lieutenant-Colonel disap ssigc he 


the Deputy Commissioner, and for the next five years the whole 
irrigation system depending on them was thoroughly overhauled. 
Since then several of the reservoirs have silted up and dams 
have fallen into disrepair. Colonel Montgomery’s most ambi- 
tious schemes have suffered from the rivalry of the canal. ‘The 
Jiwan Goraya cut from the Degh has been diverted into the 
Ravi to save the canal banks from its onset, and the whole system 
of irrigation which depended on that cut has been superseded 
by the Raya Branch. Similarly the usefulness of the Satrah 
Bund has been greatly curtailed because the canal has usurped 
its place in several villages. ‘This band dates from the time of 
the Moghal emperors. Almost all the chhambhs dry up before 
the winter rains begin and again at the beginning of the hot 
weather. Generally speaking, cultivation of the area recognis- 

ed as belonging to the reservoirs themselves is forbidden. Alt 
natural products, such as ntophar (nymphwa lotus) and khas 
grass (Cymbopogon arcmaticus) are the property of the border 
villages. The principal marshes in the district, with the ap- 
proximate area under each in acres, are as follows :— 
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There are in many parts of the district traces and tradi- 





tions of ancient canals long since fallen into disuse. Mr. E. 


Prinsep, who conducted the two first settlements of Sialkot, was 
of opinion that most, if not all, of these were capable of restora- 
tion. His remarks on the subject in the report of the first 
regular settlement are as follows :— 

«Phe most noticeable is a cnt that was made by Ali Marlan Khia, z50 
year ago, to bring the waters of the Tavi to the Imperial Gardens at Shahdréh. 
tt is said to have joined the Palkhé at Nandpar, There are traces of it at 
Kotli-Lohérin, Zahd-a, and Bandt, so that it must have been nearly 20 miles 
in length. The pers assure me shat it was a successful undertaking, that 
it flowed the whole year round, was used for irrigation, and is quite capable 
of restoration. During Akbar’s reign, another cot was made by one anlwvi 
Ghulim Mustafa from the Aik, above Sidlkot, for the purpose of watering 
the gardens and tanks of Midnpdra. Again, one Sheikh Raza of Ghina made 
an attempt to supply the védamé of Partdnwili by a cut from the Aik, 
opposite Malochhit, which, not proving successful, induced Sardér Sham 
Singh to make a similar attempt for the same purpose at Dhesidn, a little 
higher up, which did answer fora time. Traces of it are said to be still 
visible, So also to Dara Shikoh, the brother of Alamgir, is attributed the 
construction of a canal to bring the water of the Degh through the centre of 
the high tracts in the vicinity of Pasrir ; traces of which, in the form of old 
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tanks and agneducts, are still apparent. A proposal to restore the All 
Mardin | was lately made, and Government ordered a 7 and called 
for a rt. The head of the canal lay in Jammd territory, and there were 
other difficulties to be met. The result was that the project was aban- 
doned.”’ 

The only other old work of this kind is in the north 
of Raya tabsil. About fifty years ago, the zamindars made a 
deep cutting from the large depression or dhad at the village of 
Dode in Gurdaspur as far as the villages of Ishar Mahaddeo and 
Hussan Hussain in this district. But the channel soon silted up, 
and the people have never been ready to incur the annual expen- 
diture necessary for keeping it clear. 

The district consists of an alluvial plain and no rock forma- 
tions have been found. The composition of the soil is discussed 
in Chapter II, section A. A little kankar is still found near 
cantonments, but it is mostly worked out. 

There is no book on the botany of the district to which 
reference can be made. The wild flora are similar to those of 
the plains with an admixture of plants of the lower hills in the 
Bajwat and near the Jammu horder generally. A deser-ption 
of the trees, shrubs, and weeds commonly found in the district is 
given under the heading of Forests in Chapter II, Section C, 
where their economic value is discussed. Generally speaking, the 
district is well wooded owing largely to the avenues kept up by 
the District Board, but the intensive cultivation of the tract- 
militates against the existence of wild life in any form. 


Of wild animal life there is very little in the district and 
wiat little exists is practically confined to the portions of the 
Bajwat that border on the Jammu State and to the Ravi river- 
ain. In these two tracts jackals, foxes, wild-cat, hires, pig, 
nilgai, wild cattle and wolves are occasionally found. Mich 
damage to crops is suffered by villages on the Jammu _ border 
owing to the incursions of wild cattle and other animals which 
find asylum ir the State rakhs, and the unfortunate zamindars 
make night hideous with the din they produce in order to seare 
away the destroyers uf their harvest. Away from the riverain 
of the Chenab and Ravi.even the jeckal is rarely to be found, 
but a few hares lead a precarious existence around cuntonments, 
and in the kalar tracts of Daska, Pasrir and Raya there are 
a few black-buck. 

- ‘The kulan (kuni or corn. crane) is found all over the dis” 
trict in the cold weather. Geese, both grey and barred, fre- 
quent the rivers and the chhambhs, when the latter are full afver 
jeavy rain, Al! the well-known varieties of mallard, duck and 
teal, with the ubiquitous Brabmini, are also found on the rivers 
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and chhambs, and plovers are comm | 
ever a jhil exists. Partridges, especially * black artridges, are 
met with along the Ravi and part of the C enab riverain. 
Sand-grouse are comparatively rare, but a few birds may be 
found in the sandy tracts in the north-west of the Daska 
tahsil, near Sankbatra in Zafarwal and in the kalar lands in 
the south-west of the Raya tahsil. In the latter region the 
Imperial sand-grouse is occasionally to be obtained.  Florican 
are still more rare, though there are a few In the Kalar of Pasrar. 
‘Quail abound in the fields everywhere when the harvest is ripen 
ing. Of wild pigeon the blue-rock is common almost everywhere 
and the green pigeon (or harial) is found along the a of 
Pasriir and Kaya. ; 
Other representatives of the festhered tribe are as fol- 
lows: Ring and turtle doves, black or royal, white and grey 
urlew; starling, raven, Crow, vulture, pelican, bottle bird, 
tailor bird, honey bird, nightingale, jay, hoopoe, woodpecker, 
kingfisher, adjutant, kite, hawks (varieties), falcons (varie- 
ties), owls (varieties), swallow, common sparrow, parrots, 
maina, robin, bull finch, lark, habblers and magpie. 
‘There are also the squirrel, flying fox, bat, hedgehog, mon- 
goore, rat and muskrat. There are various sorts of lizards, frogs, 
snakes, toads, centipedes, scorpions ; and of insect life a great 
variety, especially during the rainy months, moths, butter- 
flies, beetles crickets and grassioppers, Lees, wasps und hornets. 
‘The large black ant, and the small red and black ant, also the 
destructive little white termite, are 1m erent abundance. 


There is little fishing on the Kavi; hut theré are professional 
fichermen all along the Ohenab and in some villages traversed 
by the Degh. Fishing is common in Bajwat, and in more than 
one village in that tract, the Jamwal owners leave everythin 

connected with the land to their tenauts of lower easte, an 

make a precarious living by fishing, which being a form of 
sport is not unworthy of a gentieman. “The best spots for 
sport are a few streams 1 the extreme north of Bajwat and 
the place known as Beni Sane, 4 little below the junction of 
the Jammu Tawi with the Chenab. But sport is to be had all 
along the river, and there is good fishing all the way up the 
Malkhani Tawi. The names of the 4sh most commonly taken 
in the Chenab, Degh and Aik are: _rdhu, tengra, mahdsir, 
damlra, sangdéra or sing, daula, chdhal jamh pandal kingar, 
garg), malls, chilwa, gulqul, khar, mardkhi, pattar, enol, changa 
“and toli, ‘The fish most liked by the Boe as food are the 
mahdsir, rdhu, sangara, and dambéré. Professional fishermen in 
fishing use the net (fal), or the fish-basket (khwancha). 
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on. Snipe are found where- i" . 
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Of the poisonous snakes, the most numerous are the karait 
or sangchir (Bungarus ceerulus) ani the viper, or karundia 
(Zchis carinata). The others which are less commonly met with 
are the kafota, dudia, phantar and the chhimba. The tracts most 
infested by snakes are the south of Daska, the villages stretching 
from Satréh to Wahndo in Pasrdr, and the greater part of the 
kalar circle in Raya. 

The village of Dadhora in the Raya tahsil has an unenvi- 
able reputation for deadly snakes, but they are said to do no 
harm to the inhabitants of that village and to be dangerous 
only to outsiders. The Bajwit claims to be nearly free from 
snakes and the people say that such as are met with have 
been washed down from Jammu territory by floods. 

The winter lasts from the end of October till the middle of 
March and is generally very pleasant, but owing io the proximity 
of the hills the shy ie frequently overcast with clouds, al ge no 
rain may fall. The transition f:om winter to summer is very 
sudden and by the beginning of April the heat is a little more 
than pleasant, but Sialkot is not inordinately hot for a plains 
district. The temperature cecasionally falls to something quite 
mild during summer whin a storm occurs in the hills, and 
visitors from’ Lahore generally find the station much more toler- 
able than their own so far as heat is concerned. [he Bajwat is. 
kept cool by its streams which are fed from the snows, but, once 
the rains commence, it is damp and feverish and is to be 
avoided like the kalar tracts of Daska, Pasrir and especially 
Raya where life is a burden during the monsoon. | 
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Ac'ual highest matinum recorded 121°3" on 4th August 1877. 
Actoal lowest minimum reecrded 28-6" on 23rd December 1991. 
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Mr. Prinsep, at the time of his first settlement, paid great 
attention to tabulating the result of the records of rainfall mm 
the district, tracing gradations in the fall pe gneer wr to the 
distance of the locality from the hills. The gradations are 
marked upon the map given in his Statistical Atlas. Shortly, 
Mr. Prinsep’s gradatiors represent a difference of no less than 
90 inches between the zone of Bajwat, on the one hand, and of 
Daska and Pasriir on the other. In the one, Mr Prinsep deduced 
the average annual rainfall to be 38 inches; in the other, the 
minimum ranges as low 48 18 inches. 


The averages recorded at tahsil headquarters during the 
last ten years were— 





Sidlkot za ef 30°5 inches. 
Zafarwil aa os soe; 
Dasks a or OTL ib 
Pasrir iis es B04 oy 
Raya ? i 98°35 


Generally the rainfall is good, but it is subject to creat 
variations from year to year. In 1899-1900 it was under 15 
inches at the headquarters of the district, while 1m 1917-18 it 
was 57°41 inches. 


Nearly three-quarters of the total fall occura in the monsoon 
season June to September. This p riod is important from the 
agricultural point of view as the fall during these months deter- 
mines the autumn harvest and also the extent of spricg sowings. 
September and the first week or two of October are particularly 
important, bul unfortunately rain cannot be relied on at this 
time and its failure means the loss of the unirrigated rice crop 
and a very restricted spring harvest. December and January 
are also important months as winter rains are required to scoure 
the wheat and other spring Crops : fortunately the latter rains 
seldom fail entirely anda bad rabi crop is a rare occurrence in 
this district. 


During the rains, floods generally occur over wide areas and 
sever the local communications, espe jally in the direction of 
Jafarwil and Narowal and towards Sambrial and Satrah. Lar 
tracts of the district are under water for weeks together and the 
climate is rendered most unhealthy. 


No special earthquakes have been recorded, 


Floods, 


= 
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Sakala (now Sialkot City) was the capital of the Madtas 
who are known in the late Vedic period (Brihaddranyake Upani- 
shad). SAkaladvipa or the ‘island ' of SAkala was the name of the 
dodb, or land lying between the two rivers, be‘ween Chandra- 
bhaga (Chenab) and Irévati (Ravi). Sakala was the capital, 
or one of the capifals, of the Greek kings of the House of 
Euthydemus, and the residence of Menander (Milinda). After 
the invasion of the Huinas (Huns) in the last quarter of the 
fifth century A. D. it became the capital of Toramdna and his 
son Mihirakula. 3 

The antiquities of Sidlkot are discussed by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in his Armeoqnent Survey Reports, LH, 21, 22, and 
AIV, 44 to 47. Its early history is closely interwoven with 
traditions of the Raji Sdlivihan, his zon Raja Rasdlu, and his 
foe, Raja Hidi, so famous in Punjab folk-lore. 


In the earliest days, we are informed, the whele surface of 
the country was waste and studded with thick forests, but 
inhabited by a pastoral race, called Yahars or Yirs, who lived in 
jns or rude mat huts, chiefly along the banks of rivers. These 
tribes were numerous and powerful. Some time after the mva- 
sion of Alexarder against Porus, it is said that large volunteer 
armies floeked into the province from remote parts of Hindéstén. 
Among them arrived Shin, Hin and Pall, the three reputed 
sons of the great Raja Rachor Rao of Rajptiténa, whose capitals 
were Ujjfin and Indore. The emigratits fraternised with the 
eérly settlers, and introduced the art of agriculture and the use 
of wells for irrigation. It is even computed that out of 500,000 
warriors some 350,000 devoted themselves so diligently to the 
cultivaticn of land, that in 250 years after theie arrival the whole 
country from Lahore to Multan and Kasiir to Siilkot was cleared 
of jungle, These settlers were assisted by the original tribes, 
who were known also under the names of Yirs in the Jech and 
Sind Sigar Doths; Jhtins and Pachidas in this Dodb; 
and Bhilar, Man, Her in the Béri Dofb. The Shin Dal in the 
time of Vikramaditya are recorded as the most powerful tribe 
in the Punjab, but they would not intermarry with the abori- 

nes, who were looked upon as an inferior race of Ghator, 

hauts or Gat (Sanskrit, yuta), or as they are now called Jats. 
Even to his day in the heart of the Hindu agricultural tract, 
the people will tell you there are only 2) pure Jat races now 
remaining, mz. the Bhilar, Man, and Her, which last counts 
only as half a caste ; that all the rest are really of Rajput origin, 
But those days have passed aud little traces exist of~sucl: races 
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now. In the vicinity of Naindkot, and also at the foot of the The tm 


hills near Jammu, may be found atribe of Jhins, and there 13 
reason to think that the Hindal clan, who own several villages 
in this district, bear a close affinity to the first emigrants from 
Rajputana. 


The principal tribes now are the Béjwas, who probably Sisetpal 
eame from the direction of Multdn ; the Awins, who say they whence 


came from Ghazni; the Chumans, from Makiala in Central 
India; the Sindtis from Ondh; and the Salehria Rajputs from 
the hills, who jointly hold nearly 500 estates, or over one-third 
of the district..-Of these the Awins only can point to 4 
distinct Muhammadan origin. There are also the Minhas, who 
are a royal clan from their having a common pedigree with the 
Jammu princes; and the Bajas, who give their name to Baj wat. 
Tt is a curious fact that both of these clans, who now are 
essentially Réjpuit in name and associxtion, have a common 
pedigree, the Minhas with the Virk and the Baju with the Bajwa 
clans, both of whom are called essentially Jat, which shows the 
prevalence of the Rajput origin. | 


The places of greatest antiquity appear to be the cities of 
Sitlkot, formerly called Sulkot; Pasrar known as Parasrur. 
Pasriir is surrounded by visage held by the Bajwa Jats, whose 
first founder, Kholu, settled in Panwana and had six sons, who 
founded Bhégow4l, Rirki, Khanow4li, Chowinda, Ndrowal and 
Pasrir; Mankah founded Pasrir. The tradition is that during 
the better days of the Mughal empire, a fagir came to visit the 
khénqdh (shrine) of Syad Jalal. Mankah hearing of his arrival in 
accordance with old ——— him Re, ‘1 as a nazar, which was 
indignantly refused. The fagir took his departure, but did not 
forget the civility, for 12 years after he returned to the khangdh 
as none other than Hum4yun summoned Mankah, and made 
him the ruler of the Pasrir pargana. So Mankah built the 
city, locating traders of every kin}. On Mankah’s death, owing 
to his son being a minor the fief was managed by Fatah Chand, 
son of Naru (the brother), who went in person to Delhi and was 
honoured by Akbar. 

But of Sialkot we have information which carries us back 
to a very distant period. It is saia to have been originally 
founded by Raja Sul or Sal4 of Pandhu renown, hence called 


Sulkot, about 5,000 Zante ng. whose dynasty continued for 1,500 . 


years. After the flood, the po vular belief has it that the whole 
country remained one vast un bited region for 1,000 years. 
The first account of its restoration takes us to the time when. 
‘Sidlkot was a part of Kashmir, and Raja Sim Datt enjoyed 


dlivdhan', 


Rija Rasdlo 
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unmolested rule forone century more. It was about this time 
when Vikramdditya was monarch of Ujjain, that Raja Sulwan 
(or Sélivahan) built the fort and established the principality of 
Siilkot. He was of the Sfa caste, mention of which is to be 
found to this day; some think Sialkot takes its name in this 


way. 


A curious legend exists that a Khatrani woman, when 
bathing in the Aik, was wooed by a serpent called Basak Nag. 
She conceived and bore a son who was called Salwan, who rose 
to be a man of great power and wealth, and through the assist - 
ance of this snake was made a King. This legend has probably 
a direct connection with the Nig worship of the hills, and must. 
be of great antiquity. It is said Vikramiditya even visited 
Sislkot, and Salwaén refusicg to go and meet him, a severe 
battle was fought in which the former lost his life, and 
R4ja Salw4n. exulting over his triumph, caused the era to be 
changed to that of Saka, which is even referred to now-a-days ; 
thus the Sambat year 1916 agrees with 1779 Saka. Raja Salwan 
had two sons, Piran Bhagat and Rasélu. The former, turning 
fagir, so incensed his father that he ordered his hands and feet 
to be cut off and thrown down a well in Karol, near Sialkot, 
which is called Piranwala to this day, and is noted for its very 
cold water and its healing qualities. a Sunday, on a new 
moon, it is the resort of pilgrim females, who seek a remedy for 


barrenness. 

Raja Rasdlu lived to take a more distinguished part in the 
events of these primitive times. About A.D. 360, one Raja Hudi 
(believed to be the chief of the Gakkhar tribe) had esteblished 
himeelf in the qomales along the banks cf the Attock river, 
hetween K&l&b4gh and the Fort of Attock. He took formal 
possession of all the country to the west of Jhelum, and con- 
tracted an alliance with Ras4lu, whom he induced to give the 
promise of his daughter in marriage, On Rasdlus failing after- 
wards to fulfil this promise, Kaja Hadi brought a large force 
straight to Sialkot. The former, unable to oppose him. in the 
field, shut himself up in the fort, against which Raja Lbidi ex- 
vended all his skill for six months ; he then gave up in despair 
and plundered the country, subjugating the Shun Dals and 
Jats, who first fled, and then, uniting their forces, met him ata 
place called Sang Saugh (a large village about 14 miles to 
south-east of Lahore, any the site of the famous Sangéla of Alex- 
ander). Meanwhile Réja Rasdli’s daughter being anxious for 
the marriage, made private overtures, which ended in Raja 
Hiidi’s successful elopement with her to his army at Lum, near 
Labore. After along altercation the quarrel was hushed up, 


* 
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and the lady was ever after called Sérang, from the place of méjé Rese, 
reconciliation, which became a famed locality. The ruins of 

Sarang or Sdrangiri still lie in the Sikh M4anja, close to Saurian, 

some 12 miles east and north of Lahore. The two Rajas became 

friends, and so pleased was Raja Hiidi, that he gave the whole 

new country he had conquered to Raja Karm, the adopted son - 
of Rasdlu, with the title of Maliki Mulk, and by this treaty 

Sirangfri and its dependencies were made over to the Sia faraily. 

After the death of Raja Risalu, in A.D. 400, the country is said 

to have fallen under the curse of Piiran for upwards of 300 

years, lying totally devastated from famines and incessant sth Centary, 
plunder. In the year 790 A.D. the fort and city of Sialkot were 
demolished hy a large army under Raja Niraut, supported by the 

tribesmen of the Yisufzai country. They attacked Sdrangfri, 

scarcely leaving a vesti behind. After which for a long period 

there is no news of Sialkot beyond that it remained a portion 

of the territories of the Raja Brahm Deo of Jammu, at first paying 

tribute, and then revenue, to the suédhddr of Lahore as an ap- 

panage of the Mughal empire. 

In the year 1184 Shah4b-ud-din Mohammad Ghori invaded Mesilmen 
the Punjab, then in the hands of the last of the Ghaznavid oaeny.” = 
kings Jeing unable to reduce Lahore he devastated the country 
and then retired to Sialkot, the fort of which place he repaired 
and strengthened and left a garrison in it. After his departure 
to Ghazni, Sultan Khusru Malik of Lahore in alliance with the 
Ghakkars besieged Sialkot Fort, but was unable to capture it. 

Some time later however the fort seems to have fallen. Sohdra 
ferry isalso mentioned. It seems to have been one of the 
principal ferries in the Chenab in former times. | 


On his return journey from Delhi in 1399 Taimir marched 14h Ceatery. 
along the foot of the low hills and captured Jammu where he | 
compelled the Raj& to embrace Islim. He must also have 
visited Siilkot. 


In 1520 Babar advanced into India by way of Sialkot which 16th Centery. 
capitulated and the inhabitants were saved from massacre, ) 


In 1524 Khusraa Gokaltéash was appointed Governor of 
Sialkot. : 

Babar’s last and successful invasion of the Punjab was . 
effected by an advance from the Indus ia 1525. Passing below 
the hill of Balnath of the Jogis he forded the Jhelum and sent 
on Saiyids Tufan and Lachin with orders to push on with 
all speed to Lahore and direct his troops there not to fight but 
to effect a junction with him at Sidlkot or Pasrir. He himself 


40 Mughal power 
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- advanced along the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot which 
place he reached on the 14th Rabi I. His Turki garrison there 
appears to have joined his camp on the Chenab, but to have 
been attacked on their march by the Jats and Gu ars whom he 
visited with condign punishment. Babar had apparently great 
difficulty in calling in his detachments, for according to the 
Chughatdi he cent Shdlar and Nur Beg to the Begs at Lahore 
with orders to get information about the position of the enemy 
and report where they could effect their junction with him. . 
Some of his troops in Lahore joined him at Sialkot and he then 
advanced to Pasrir where other leaders joined him, and thence 
he pushed on to Kaldnaur. He then laid siege to Malot in 


the Jaswan Dun. 
| At the time of Akbar, the present district (with the excep- 
- tion of Bajwat, trans-Chenab) formed part of the Rechnabad 
sirkdr, or district, of the Lahore stibd. There was a land 
measurement and a fixed mag assessment upon the numberof 
bighas cultivated each year. here were superior Officers of col- 
lection in each district, anda kdniingo in each pargana, whose 
business it was to keep the records and be at the same time 4 
referee in all disputes. Under Shih Jahan, the well-known 
engineer, Ali Mardén Khan, had charge of Sidlkot. His adminis- 
tration is well spoken off. He not only demanded a_ reasonable 
revenue, altering the cash demand to suit the season, but helped 
the people to pay it by cutting canals, and by other _improve- 
ments. ‘There is no record of the reyenue realized by him. 

In the reign of Sh4h Jahén a Mughal arm from Kabul 
and Peshawar under the command of the Prince. ur4d Bakhsh 
marched by way of Sialkot to Pathankot which seems to show 
that the road from the. north passed that way, asin the time 
of Alexander and the Chinese pilgrims. 

At the end of the reign of Muhammad Shah, when the 
at Delhi was on the decline, the outlyin 
districts were left pretty much to themselves. Anarchy pr. 
-misrule prevailed everywhere ; Sialkot had been sppropriated 

by a powerful family of Pathdins, and the submontane tracts 
were in the hands of R4ja Ranjit Deo. Zafarwal, Pasrtr, and 
Daska, thongh subordinate to Lahore, were split up into 
niwais, or tappds, afterwards oalled idlugds. At this juncture 
- Ahmad Sh4b Durdni, in A.D, 1745, returned from Kabul with 
increased forces, determined to punish Mir Manu for thwarting 
his plans at Sirhind. Mfr Manu, on finding reinforcements from 
elhi had not been sent to his aid, entered into negotiations in | 
which the Abdalf was allowed the four districts of Gujrat, 
Sialkot, Pasrér and Aurangabad, In A.D. 1751 Ahmad Shah, 





‘Taimtir to rule at Lahore. 
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finding the revenues had not been paid of these four districts, a 
returned to Gujrat and sent an ms to Lahore to demand en 
payment, which was refused. The Abdéli marched to Lahore, 4-D-176L 








was met by the united forces of Adina Beg Khan from Jullundur 
and Kaura Mall of Mult4n, gave battle at Shahdara, and finally 


shing his power in the Punjah and Sirhind, left his son 


About this time the hill districts seem to have been under Benits Pn 
two Rajas, Kirpal Deo and Ranjit Deo, the seat. of the former the RAjpat 
being at Bau-kd-killah, whilst the country to the west of the ble 
Tiwi belonged to the latter. By askilfulruse, on the pretence 
that a powerful demonstration was going to ba made upon him 
from Delhi with a view of extorting tribute, Ranjit Deo fi 


- his kinsman to come up to him inthe hills, ‘tanjit Deo. 


acknowledgec his vassalage to Delhi, and was allowed to appro- 
priate the dominions of Kirp4l Deo. From this date Ranjit 
Deo became subordinate to Delhi, and continued to establish 

his sway, which was carricd as far as the Roras aud Pathan- 
wili télugqas. Ou the several oceasions of the Durdni invasion 

of Lahore, the wily hill eehief made overtures for an alliance, 
which were at last accepted. It is said that when the former 
returned from Tfinddstin after having taken Mathra, he 
further confirmed this alliance by the gift of the three 
Biadshahi pargands, Zafarwaél, Sankhatra, and Aurangabad. On 

the confines of pargana Zafarwal stood a large ddluga, which is 

said to have covered over $4,000 dighas, known in ae da 

as“ Orang Shahptr Latif.” Ttis otherwise known as°Chawinda, 
from its being held by four classes (ehar randdn) or divisions, 
Dadra, Kéndrah, Daerah, and Reki. It is a very old place, and 

was founded hy Nanak, one of fhe sons of Kalu, the founder of 

the B4jwa colony. Rahmat Klin, the chief of this tribe, who 

was man of large wealth and influence, had built a fort, and was 
hening his position when he was suddenly “ attacked 
Ranjit Deo, who succeeded in adding Chawinda to . hig 
dominions, Ata time when Ranjit Deo was in difficulty, and 

was himself a prisoner at Lahore’in the hands of Khin Bahfidur, 

a Katil Raéjpit of Tikiria, a great brigand, succeed- 

ed in wresting ¢dluga Chaubira from one Chajju Khan, 

the agent of the Raja&. Prithu took the fort, killed Ohajju 
and made the Salehriis subordinate. He built a small fort 
(garht) and A shooting hoax (barddarry) x whence the 7 lace is Réjpat 
to this day known as (Garhi Chaubdra, He killed every ssesd 
Minhas inhabitant of Jatoke. On hearimg of this, Ranjif Deo, 
being himself a Rajptit of the same tribe, gave battle at Ala, . 


strenet 





near Oh4rwa, defeated Prithu, and thas added Ohaubara to 
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Rajpat his dominion, In this way he had extended his territory till, 
mesndency. iD A.D 1773, he held actual or nominal sway of the entire 
country north of a line reaching from Dinga in the Jech 
Doab to the Chenab river at Kuiliwal, and from Roras to 
Sankhatra, even up to Mandu Khail in pargana Shakargarh. : 
The téluga and city of Sialkot, however, were not included. 
They were held by a-powerful Pathdn family till the time when 
the Sikhs learnt the advantage of combining together to plun- | 
der the country, and make for themselves a name anda power, 
destined one day to be established ona permanent foundation. 
eo Upon the extension of Ranjit Deo’s rule into the submontane 
sueiniece” portion of the district, a ruder system than that just described | 
- €@8 practised by the Mughals was introduced. The Rajpiits took 
revenue in kind by division of the actual outturn, here called 
édeli. The share usually taken was one-third, but sometimes 
one-fourth. Afterwards a house tax, gharawdru, was introduced, 








which met with great discontent:. Measurements were sel- 7 
dom resorted to; no records were kept except such as might | 
be necessary for internal village reference ; a few officers were . 





appointed to keep the peace ; while th® revenue was collected 
and paid in chiefly through the heads of tribes or local 
divisions. Land belonged to the ruler, who might dispose of : 
it at will; the occupant could be removed from one village 
to another, and the revenue agents (kdrddrs) had the right of 
locating new cuitivators at pleasure. | 
It was when the Durani power had ceased to be felt, and 
Hise of the the Sikhs were forming themselves into the well-known } 
faneay associations called the‘ twelve misis,’ that: Sialkot was wrested 
from the Pathdns by two of the Sikh leaders, Jhanda Singh 
and Ganda Singh, confederates of the famous Guléb Singh, 
Mariwala, who represented the Bhangi misi. By them it was 
siven over to four of their retainers, Natha Singh, Shahid, Mohar 
Singh, Atariwila, Sahib Singh, Ayndwala, and Jarwar Singh, 
Ghuman, who held the fort and tdluga in four divisions, 
Ranjit Deo being now engaged in a quarrel with his eldest 
son, Brij Raj Deo, determined to set aside his title to succession 
in favour of Midn Dalelu, his brother. Upon this Brij Raj broke 
out into open rebellion and applied to Chart Singh (of the Sukar- 
chakia family, grandfather of Ranjit Singh), offermgalarge yearly 
tribute if he would help him. Chart Singh, having an old 
grudge against Ra ane Deo, closed with the offer, and after 
inducing Jai Singh, Kunjhia, to join his forces, marched to Uda 
pk A mage sees across the border, where 
ley met the army of Ranjit Deo, supported by Jhanda Singh, 
Bhangi. After a short skies Chart Singh Was killed, ae 
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Jai Singh, assuming charge of Maha Singh (the father of Ran- aah tbe’ 
af aang" afterwards exchanged turbans with the great hill federsey. 
ief. 

Tt was now that a new era began to dawn in the Punjab. — a 
The year 1770 A.D. was strangely marked by two great CVeDTS, and birth of 
the death of Ranjit Deo and the birth of Ranjit Singh. The Ranjit Sings. 

od-warrior of the hillsseems to have been removed to make way 

or the lion-warrior of the plains ; but the appearance of the a 
latter was accompanied by one of those great visitations Which famine ot San 
distract kingdoms and destroy populations, ‘n the shape of one Rr cor 
of the most terrible famines that have ever occurred, and which A. D, ITER 
is remembered as the San Chdlis by the people of the district. 
For three years ending with AD. 1788 the whole country Wa 
reduced to starvation and death, and thousands are sai to have 
emigrated to Kashmir. 


Maha Singh, however, was not stay 
the road to future fume which he was cut 
His attention was drawpsto the prospect of plurder in the south 
of this Deab, but hearing of Ranjit Deo’s death, that Brij Ba) 
had succeeded to the throne, and that misrule and discontent had 
begun, he thought it wasa fitting moment to interfere. He 
advanced with a force to the hills in 1754 A.D. : Brij Raj, being 
unable to oppose him, fled to Trikoti Devi (the three- aked hill 
seen from Sidlkot on a fine day) and the Sikh Tender sacked 
Jammu, ravaged the country, and retired with great plunder . 


_ From this date trouble fell upon the hill principality. The Bhasg! 
Bhangi sardars, perceiving him to be weak, made daily 888I°5" rslabiabed, 
sions on his borders. Jdluga Chaprar even was given Up for a 

time, till a convention was entered in Jen 


ed by these events OD Decline of 
ting out for his son. Réjpét power. 


: : to requiring pay™’ 
Rs. 25,000 black-mail to the sardars who had taken possession 
of Sialkot. Itiseven said that Ranjit Deo “was forced at one 
time to pay 1} lakhs to the Bhangi confederacy. Thus the Sikhs 
crew in power, and to put an end to their encroachments, Bri) Raj 
Deo determined to make one last great effort. A battle . was 
fought at Rumal, but without success. There is a small Ceno- 
taph in this village which is pointed out as the place where Prij 
Raj Deo was killed and his forces routed. The event was one 
of considerable importance, as + marks the date when if may 
be said the power of the Sikhs was fully established in this sub- 
montane region, only “0 miles from Jammu, now the capital cf 
the Mahiraja of Kashmir. The whole countr added to the 
hill chiefship during the successful reign of Ranjit Deo. was 
thus at once appropriated by. the Sikhs, and the spoil divided 


among the leaders and retainers. 
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Risa” oof The humble family whence sprang.the future Jeader. who 

RE wasso shortly destined to form sitaaeoh out of these rapid 
usurpations by Sikh brigands, had their residence at Gujranwala, 
hut up to this time their possessions in this district consisted 
only of two ¢diugas, Sandhanwala and Tegha Mandidla ; but so 
great was the genius and contiination, so successful the prestige 
of this one leader, that we find in 20 years, from A.D. 1790 to 
1810, Ranjit Singh had absorbed nearly every portion of the 
district hy conquest or confiscation into his own liands. 


Origin of To the greed of a confederacy, whose members were ever 
eee om 2” suspicious of one another, may he attributed to a ereat extent 
the success of the Lion King To the same cause we can trace 
the origin of the sub-division of the country into political 
parcels, which took the name of talugas, and destroyed every 

feature of the old fiscal system. 






ate “Sih absorpti ffected in this district, b h, H 
anarckhe te GUSOrplion Was effected in this distric Lg | é 
Ranjit Al fought three battles, and thé dissevere ° pliant 


at hisfeet. In A.D, 1790-91 Sohdra was taken’ from Ghy ) 

_ of Gujrat, who fell in the trenches. Pushing on his suécesses’ 
* Ranjit Singh sent Ganpat Ri to Goindke, who sacked the fort 
and made the first inroad into the Bhangi possession. When 
Sadh fore Dodia died, the next year he took. possession of 
Jimke and BLopdlwila, Similarly on the death of Nar Singh 
(Chamiari) in 1507 A.D. he appropriated Pasrir and 13 tdlugas 
round it. Seeing these confiseations the Sidlkot sarddérs com- 
bined to resist his authority, upon which Diwan Mohkam Chand 
with alarge foree was sent’to Sialkot. A hard fight with the 
four sarddrs in an entrenched. position put the city and fort 
into the hands of Ranjit Singh. The battle of Afdri is said 

to have been very fatal to both sides and lasted 19 days, but 
the Sant was great, for from 20 to 19 more tdlugas were added 

to the conqueror’s territories. Two years afterwards Jodh 
Singh (Wazirahadia), who had been upheld in his jdgir, died; 

and on Ganda Singh, his son, failing to pay the required’ tribute, 
sequestration followed of the four tdlugas of Gharthal, Gojra, 
Mitranwali, and Talwandi Misa‘Khan. ‘The next year Gujrat 

bd was taken, Sahib Singh fled to Dewa Batdla (a place across 
our present borders, in Jammu territory, and still, as it has 

always been, a refuge for the outlaw and ruffian), but being 

recalled bY ' Ranjit Singh he received the grant of Bajwit. 

‘One last effort appeared to be necessary, so when Nidhén Singh, 

Hattu, declined vassalage a force was sent to Daska. The 

“ Hattu,” as he was nicknamed, was completely routed, and 
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eight imore {d/ugas were added to the empiré:. It was dis- Fetsblishmeap 
covered that Nidhin Singh bad reeeived succour from the » ae 
Ahliwilia chiefe-so Bhig Singh was arrested and with soft Singh. 
his son, Stibih Singh, taken off to Lahore. Bhig Singh 

was treated with consideration for a time; but on his death 

his property too was confiscated, and ten more falugas became 

khalsa, 

Thus it will be seen that Ranjit Singh became master of Pasjit Singh’s 
the whole district. The ¢édlugas were for the most part alienated tia. 
during the early years of his sway; but asthe grantees died or 
misbehaved, his own position became more secure and his 
Government more firmly established. In both ca:es the fiscal 
result wos the same. Each sarddr had hisown mode of cellec- 
tion. The prevalent mode was that of division of the produce 
(tdoli or bala: , the share of the ruler varying, according to 
circumstances, from one-half to one-quarter of the net hod nee 
an allowance of about ,one-fifth being made before division to 
_ the cultivator for expenggs of cultivation. Farts oi the district, 





under RanjitSingb, were piven out on fixed leases to contractors, 
among whose names" appear those of the well-known chiefs, 


Gulsb’ Singh, Suchet Singh, and Hira Singh, Dogras. The two 
latter appear at times to have commuted the payments of “Bet 
for a cash demand, fixed according to the price current of the 
day. None of them. however, can be said to have effected a 
money settlement, properly so called. This was first attempted 
in 1881-37 by General Avitabile, to whom the administration 
of a large portion of the present district was during those years 
entrusted. His system was to effect money leases for fixed 
periods in the name of the village headmen: but from inquiries — - 
made at the time of the first British settlement, it apy that 
the assessment was based on most imperfect data, and that very 
few villages succeeded in paying in full the amount stipulatea 
in the lease. Under Ranjit Singh, 145 villages, yielding an 
estimated revenue of Rs. 95,390, were alienated to jdgirddre, of 
whom the principal were Raja Tej Singh and Sardar Jhanda 
Singh, Butalia, Réja Tej Singh held 117 villages, including 
part of Bajwat and the territory of Sialkot itself. 


Enough has been written to show the four great epochs. Recapitele- 
which take us back over a period of 100 years, There were fs of tt 
first the (1) Mughal invasion, followed by (=) Rajput ascendancy. spots. | 
prestige of the hill chiefs then declined on the usurpation 
by the (3) Sikh commonwealth, and out of the ruins a nation was 
formed which was eventually absorbed under a (4) Sikh 
monarchy. — pee: 

o2 


British Gor- 
ernment in 
AT, 1849, 


The Mutiny. 
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On the death of Ranjit Singh, under a regency established 
at Lahore, guided by British influence and advice, British 
officers were employed in reducing things to order. The separa- 
tion of khdlsa from jégir receipts and the imposition ofa just 
land tax on the peel of a money settlement were among the 
firat measures carried out. | 
and when the British Government anvexed the country 
jégirs of Budh Singh (Chima) and Jhanda Singh (Kalaswalia) 
were the only very old Sikh families that remained, they in their 
turn were confiscated in 1849, when it was discovered that these 
two families had taken part against us in the second Sikh war. 

The following account of the Mutiny in Sidlkof has been 
compiled from the i'unjab Mutiny Report and other contempo- 
rary records, and from the published accounts of eye-witnesses. 
When the news of the outbreak at Mecrut reached Sialkot, on 
the 10th May 1857, the garrison consisted of one troop of Horse 
Artillery, commanded by Colonel Dawes; one battery of Field 
Artillery, which contained a certain number of natives, com- 
manded by Cuptain Bourchier ; the soneLight Infantry, under 
Colonel Campbell; the 9th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Campbell; the 25th Native Infantry, under Major Drake; and 
the 46th Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Farquharson. 
There was also a musketry depdt consisting of 27 Europeans 
and 65 Natives. The station was commanded hy Brigadier- 
General Brind. The Native Cavalry lines lay to the west of the 
station, south of, ard close to, the convent. ‘The British 
Artillery and Infantry barracks occupied the same site as they 
do now, the two Native Infantry Regiments being stationed in 
between, where the British Cavalry barracks now stand. The 
Civil and Police lines were situated on the ground now ocou- 
pied by the Scotch Mission and the American Mission Orphan- 
are, The Jail, Court-houses and Treasury stood 0 the sane 
sites as they now occupy. 

When the news of the disarming of the mutinous troops at 
Midn Mir, on the 15th May, reached Sidlkot, it created consider- 
able unrest, and the guns were removed to the British Infantry 
barracks. On the night of the 20th May orders were received 
to despatch all the available British troops to join the flying 
column under orders for Delhi. They left five days afterwards 






for. Wazirébid, and took with them the 35th Native Infantry 


‘troops, except a few soldiers in hospital. 


and the left wing of the 9th Bengal Cavalry. They joined the 
main column under command of Brigadier-General Neville — 


Chamberlain at Wazirabdd, and proceeded on their march to 
the south. The station was thus left denuded of all Furopean 
Che native forces 


The inquiry was very agi 
“ 
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eft behind were two troops of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, chiefly T+ Metinr. 
Hindust4ni Muhammadans, and the whole of the 46th Native 
Infantry, also Hindusténis. These made no secret of their 
sympathy with the mutineers, hut the time for disarming them 
had passed. General Brind first of all ordered all Europeans 
who amounted to about 40 men, with some ladies and children, 
to rendezvous at the military prison in case of an outbreak; 
but later on the old fort in the city was selected, as it contained 
some young Sikhs recently enlisted who were being drilled with 
a view to their being sent on to recruit the Punjab regiments 
before Delhi. The three American missionaries with their 
families left Sidlkot on the night of the 11th June, and reached 
Lahore vid Gujranwala on the morning of the 13th. But with 
these exceptions no white people left for a place of greater 
safety. At4 a.m. on the 9th July the whole civil power was 
suspended by the simultaneous mutiny of all the native pi 
Colonel] Campbell and the officers of the cavalry were first on the 
scene, and at great persona} risk endeavoured to restore order. 
The men abstained from killing them, but hustled them off. 
Colonel Campbell reached the fort with his wife, and the others 
were chased for some miles across country before they could shake 
off their pursuers. It is said that the 46th Native Infantry had 
previously made the cavalry promise to spare the lives of their 
officers. Be that as it may, the infantry did not utterly aban- 
don their duty to their salt. When the officers rushed to the 
lines to remonstrate with the men they were quite defenceless, 
as the arms of most of them had been removed the night before 
by their servants. But the regiment refused to take advantage 
of their condition, and shut them all up for safety’s sake in the 
regimental quarter-guard, where they were protected during 
the day by a guard of the steadiest men. Colonel Farquharson 
and Captain Caulfield were repeatedly offered during the day 
Rs. 2.000 and Rs. 1,000 a month, respectively, with six months’ 
leave every hot wether, if they would only consent to throw in 
their lot with the mutineers. At last in the evening when the 
mutineers had gone, the officers were released and reached the 
fort unmolested. 


As soon as the station was thoroughly aroused, the bulk of 
the rebel troops marched off to the jail, where they released over 
300 prisoners and, with their assistance, looted the treasury and 
burned the court-houses. The cavalry, however, were more 
‘bloodthirsty. They galloped up and down the station, bent 
on the murder of every European they could discover. ‘Lhe 
General had just risen and was taking his morning tea when 
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The Mutiny." Bishop, the Brigade-Major. He ordered his horse, dressed, and 
had just mounted when a party of sowdrs dashed up. He rode 
at them to recall them to their duty, but one shot him from 
behind. The General then drew his pistol, but his Khdnsdmdh, 


who was a prominent figure in these events, had drawn the ; 
charge, so he rode at his assailant and, clubbing his weapon, | 
mashed his jaw with the butt-end. He then made for the fort, . 





though he had hardly strength to sit on his horse, and reached 4 
it only to die of his wound a few hours afterwards. Captain , 
Bishop and his wife were driving towards the fort pursued 
by a body of men, when the trap was upset in an excavation 
Where the railway station pow stands, Captain Bishop was 

shot down and killed, but his wife ascaped into the fort on foot. 

Dr. Graham, the Superintending Surgeon, was driving with his 

daughter to the fort in an old fashioned buggy, when he wits 

mortally wounded by two of the sowérs who had taken part 

in the attack on the General. The horse bolted back to canton: 

ment and, fortunately, came toa halt dn the compound of the 

house which is now the British Cavalry mess. A few European 

residents had gathered with their families in this house at 
early cawn, and the whole party, including Miss Graham, sixteen 
persons in all, spent the day concealed in a charcoal store-room, 
in one of the out-houses, faithfully guarded by a Kashmfri 
chaukiddr, who was afterwards rewarded for his fidelity, 
They all reached the fort in the evening. Another doctor, also 
named Graham, who was medical store-keeper, was shot 
on his way to the fort, but his wife escaped. The day before 
the outbreak the Rev. Mr. Boyle, Chaplain, and the Rey. 
Mr. Hunter, Missionary of the Church of Scotlard, with 
Mrs. Hunter and their child, had left their houses in cantonments. 
and gone out to live in the civil lines at the invitation of Lien- 
tenant (now Major-General) MacMahon, Assistant Commis-. 
sioner. On the morning of the mutiny the Hunters left their 
house early, and drove to the fort down the road which Jeads 
Past the race-course and the jail. By this time, unfortunately, 
the jail had been broken inte, and a party of men headed by a 
Piurbia jail-warder, who was a prominent ringleader in the 
disturbance, first shot down the missionary, and then cut Mrs, 
Hunter and the child to pieces. This man afterwards escaped 
to Jammu and evaded capture Gill 1862, when he was discovered 
ving near Jammu city. He resisted the party sent to take 
him ‘and was out down. The bedy was sent to Sidlkot for for- 
mal identification, and, strange to say, was buried close to ihe- 
house former! occupied by the family he had butchered. The: 
grave to this day is looked on as that of a martyr, and is deco- 
rated with lights and offerings, chiefly by ‘prostitutes. The- 
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Jamadér of the chaprasi establishment -of the Deputy Commis- ™ “e4er- _ 
sioner also took part in this murder, and was hanged afterwards 
by Captain Lawrence. No other woman or child was touehed 
during the outbreak, and several were pro‘ected by the neigh- 
bouring villagera and by some of the inhabitants of the city. 
Three sowdrs of the cavalry actually concealed some Europesn 
children in their own houses, snd brought them into the fort 
when the mutineers had left. The Roman Catholic Chaplain 
went to the convent the first thing in the morning, and showed 
great bravery in standing by the helpless women and children 
all day. The convent was sacked, but not one of the inmates was 
touched, and all reached the fort in safety in the afternoon. 


_ he Deputy Commissioner was ill, and was carried into the 
fort lying on a charpoy and covered up with a cloth. The chief 
civil charge thus devolved on Lieutenant MucMahon, who 
showed great uerve and vigour all through the events of the 
9th July. When wakened in the morning hy the mutineers 
dashing through his garden, he went straight to the Police lines 
at the back of his hovse. There were over one hundred men 
there, chiefly Pirbids. All refused to obey orders, except twelve 
young Sikh recruits, who stuck to him throughout. Mr. 
MacMuhon then went to call the Chaplain and the Hvniers, 
but the latter had, unfortunately, already left their house,and , 
he went to the fort liy another road after satisfying himself. 
that it was hopeless to attempt to stop the riot at the jail. 


The mutineers, both cavalry andinfantry, marebed out of 
the station about 5 o'clock inthe evening and took the road to 
Gurdispur. A few crossed the frontier into Jammu territory. 
The latter were followed up some days later hy Mr. MacMahon, 
who captured most of them with the assistance of the 
Mahirdja’s officers. He sat on a commission to try them 
with Captain Adams, Assistant. Commissioner of Gurddspur, 
and executed the majority. The news of the mutiny reached 
Lahore on the evening of the 9th, and orders were sent to 
General John Nicholson to interrupt his march to Delhi and 
pursue the main body of the rebels. He received these orders 
on the night of the 10th July at Amritear, and the colamn 
marched at once to Batdila. They reached Trimmun What on 
the Ravi on the mcrning of the 12th and found the mutineers 
ready to receive them. The action began at once, and lasted 
for about twohours, when the British force received the order 
to fix bayonets and charge. ‘The rebels broke and fled. The 
column halted two days, during which time numbers of fugitive 
mutineers were brought in and executed. The march to Delhi 
Was resumed on the 15th. 


‘The Matiny. 
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From the time the mutineers marched away from Sidlkot 
till tate next morning the houses and property in canton- 
ments were left quite unprotected, and the villagers from all 
round poured in and plundered what they could lay their hands 
on. ‘The Europeans houses and the Parsees’ shops were com- 
blefely. gusted. The court-house and jail had already been 
wrecked by the cavalry and prisoners. But little or no injury 
was done to any other public or private buildings. The Sadr 
Bazar was partially plundered, but the shops of Muhammadan 
traders were scrupulously respected, About 9 a.m.on the 10th 
July, Mr. MacMahon scour eantonments with the Sikh levies, 
and soon cleared them of thieves, pubis Mice of whom were shot 
down in the act of plundering. A proclamation was also issued 
to the effect that unless all stolen property was given up within 
24 hours the lambarddrs of the villages round cantonments 
would beall hung. This had an excellent effect, and property 
of every description came pouring in. ~ 

On the 11th July Captain (later Sir R. C.) Lawrence, who 
was a Captain in the Police of the Lahore Division, was ordered 
to proceed to Sialkot, and in conjunetion with Captain Cripps, 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala, try and punish all persons 
who had taken part with the mutineers or had joined in the 
plundering of cantonments. ‘These two officers reached Sialkot 
onthe morning of the 12th July. ‘They held an exhaustive 
inquiry, and Captain Lawrence submitted his report on the 18th 
July. The Risdiddr in command of the mounted police, the 
Subadar in charge of the jail guard, and the jail Darogha were 
hanged within a quarter of an hour of the conclusion of their 
trial. The Deputy Commissioner's Jamaddér of chaprasis was 
aiso caught and executed. The villages whose inhabitants 
had taken part in the plunder were fined various amounts. 

The refugees in the fort returned to their houses in can- 
tonments about the 20th of July. The bodies of those who had 
been kilied were all buried in a small plot of land close under the 
walls of the fort. This has been enclosed by railing, and is 
under the charge of a man who receives a petty revenue assign- 
ment as pay. : 
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SECTION C,—PorULaTIon. 
The population of the Siflkot district at the Census of 1911 
as 979,553, distributed as follows through the various tahsils :— 


Sidlkot ag: ... 288,489 
Pasrir ie iiap | -haneok 
Zafarwal | Cg 156,930 
Raya - ise ~» 194,275 
Daska . .. 171,598 


As regards population Sidlkot is the second district in the 
| rovince, although it is one of the smallest in total area. 
Consequently the density of the population is great—494 
per square mile—or, if we consider only rural population and culti- 
vated land, 619 per square mile, Pressure’on the soil varies from 
694 per square mile of cultivated area in the Siilkot tahsil to 
GOO inthe Pasrir tahsil. Congestion is therefore fairly serious, 
and as there are no industries outside Sialkot City the popu- 
lation is dependent on agriculture. 

Military service, however, is open to the agricultural castes, 
although little effort was made till 1917 to recruit any but 
Dogras, Sikhs and Salehria Rajputs. Congestion has been con- 
siderably relieved inthe last 20 years by the opening up of the 
canal colonies to which the avriculturists of this district have 
flocked in large numbers. Many o? them have received grants 
of land and others go as tenants. 

Congestion is also relieved by the practice of migration to 
the large cities in scarch of employment. The migration is 
usually temporary,- but it securas a considerable supplement to 
the income gained from land. 

Sidlkot is the only place in the distriet that merits the name 
of alarge town. Including the eantonment it hadin lla 
population of 64,869, of whom 49.777 live in the city. Pasriir is 
an ancient township of 7,564 souls, Its importance is likely to 
he enhanced now that the Sitlkot-Nérowal Railway is o ened. 
Narowal, though only contsining 4,464 inhabitants, isa place of 
some consideration from its situation on the edge of a famous cane- 
“producing tract, and at the end of the railway. 

Villages vary in size from about a dozen houses to places 
like Sambrial with 6,285 inhabitants. There are 9519 estates in 
the district, ut some of them are only sub-divisions of villages 
and the number of the latter is 2,216. Except in the riverain 
tracts, where insecure foundations sometimes make a light thateh- 
ed roof necessary, the villages generally consist of closely 
packed groups of one-storied, flat roofed houses made of sun- 





dried bricks plastered over with a mixture of mud, cow-dung 
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The district also sends a fair quota of soldiers to the variour 
garrisons held by Indian troops. A few Kakkezais tour through 
what is vaguely called Hindustdn dealing in cloth and orcasion~ 
ally a peasant indulges in cattle dealing within the Province. 
Otherwise few persons are attracted beyond the limits of the 

district and there is very little emigration out of India such as 
occurs in the central districts of the Province, though recently a 

number of men have gone to Mesopotamia and Siam. 

Statistics of age, sex and civil condition are given in Table 
No, 10, volume II. The difficulties of ascertaining the correct 
ages of people in the Province are fully described in the Census 
Report, and it is sufficient here to remark that the greater propor- 
tion really donot know their ages. When the actual age is 
known superstitions with regard to the unluckiness of certain 
numbers or the effect of the evil eye combine with vanity to 
induce misstatement. 

With regard to sge the most striking phenomenon in this 
district is the large proportion of children and of aged persons as 
compared wit! adults. These proportions are considerably 
greater than the Provincial average and have increased largely in 
the past twenty years. If is not that the feeundity of the people 
has increased or that they have learned how to live longer but 
that emigration and the ravages of plague among the adults have 
diminished the proportion of the latter. The ntmber of grown- 
up married women compared with the total number of women 
has also fallen for the same reason and a decrease in fecundity 
must be expected in the near future. 

The men of the district live to a greater age than the women. 
Among the different religions longevity is greatest among the 
Sikhs who are practically all agriculturists living healthy, open- 
air lives. Musalméns are less long-lived than Hindus. Noth- 
ing can bé said about the Christians as a large proportion of them 
are Europeans in the army who leave the country long before 
they reach the age of sixty years. 

The vital statistics of the district are recorded in the office of 
the Civil Surgeon. In the case of villages, births and deaths are 
reported by the village watchman to the police station whence 
the information is forwarded through the Superintendent of 
Police to the Civil Surgeon. In municipal and notified areas 
each citizen is bound to report the occurrence of a birth or.death 
in his house to the office of the local body within 45 hours and 
other arrangements are made for reporting such events occurring 
among strangers or paupers. On the whole the work of report- 
ing births and deaths is fairly well done. The same cannot be 
said of reports with regard to the cause of death. In the matter 
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of fecundity the district is well above the average of the Province ane 
ind of the submontane group of districts to which it belongs. 
During the decade ending in 1910, it was 47°6, while the provin- 
cial average was 40°8. Only in the year 1/09 was the birth rate 
below that of the Province. The very low rate for that year was 
caused partly by the failure of the harvests of 1907-08, partly by 
the ravages of plague in 1907. The birth-rate for male children 
is heavier than the rate for females by 1-9 per thousand. While 
the fecundity of the district is exceptionally great it has been 
counterbalanced in recent times by a death-rate much above the 
average of the Province. : 

Tables Nos 11 and 12 give information with regard to the Diseases. 
number of deaths from different diseases. Fever and plague are ba 
the deadliest enemies of the people and in the decade ending 1911 | 
these diseases accou ted for 30 and 31 per cent. respectively of 
the total number of deaths. Plague was at its worst in the year 
1907, when nearly 60,000 people succumbed. It must be re- 
membered, however, that tie diagnosis of diseases by the people 
is very crudely done and a great many deaths are ascribed to 
plague which were due to totally different causes. On one 
occasion a (an who died from the results of breaking his leg was 
reported to have died of plague. But after makinz all allowavces 
there is no doubt that the mortaiity from plague has been a ppalling. 

The pestilence generally appears in spring, reaches its climax 
about April cr May, and disappears about June cr July. The 
commonest form is bubonic plague. After the severe outbreak 
of 1915 energetic measures were taken to prevent a recurrence. 
Several gangs of coolies were employed under the supervision of 
two Assistant Surgeons and two Compounders to carry out rat 
destruction in all the vilages that had been infected.’ In addi- 
tion to this staff, each Sub-Assistant Surgéon in charge of a dis- 
pensary was provided with a mate and two coolies to destroy 
rats in tae villages within a radius of five miles from the 
dispensary. The methods adopted consisted of laying down 
poisoned baits, trapping and smoking rat-holes. The Bhabras, 
who are Jains by religion, will not permit rat-destruction in 
~ their houses, but otherwise little opposition is met with eyen if 
little assistance is given. ‘Trapping is frequently rendered 
nugatory because the people release rats that have been caught. 


Other preventive measures practised are the disinfec- 
tion of houses by burning fires or stoves inside the rooms, while 
clothes are exposed to the sun. The people ucderstand the 
value of evacuating their villages, but the practical difficulties in 
the way of this measure combined with the fear of theft when 
houses are left unguarded prevent any general resort to evacua- 
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tion. The services of unofficial gentlemen are enlisted aa local 
rhs ae help in spreading knowledge of the means of com- 

ting the disease and in carrying out echemes for 1t8 prevention. 
_.. With regard to malarial fever the only ceneral proph; lactic 
measure adopted is the free distribution of quinine through zail- 
ddrs, /ambarddrs and vaccinators. 

In the auéumn of 1918 influenza visited India and spread 
from Bombay and Karachi with great speed and virulence. 
Originally traced to importation by certain Bhabras who come 
to Pasrir and Sialkot from the above ports, the epidemic was 
confined to these two towns during September, but. m October 1t 
spread to the whole district and continued its ravages for three 
months, finally ceasing at ‘the end cf December. The huge 
figures of mortality have made a serious decrease in the popula- 
tion, and the ill-effects continued for many months in most cases 
of survival. These figures were — 


Sidlkot:'town.__«... 2,210 cases 999 deaths. 
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The figures indicate that where medicines were available 
mortality was usually arrested : but in many cases the medical 
stait were also down with the disease. 

The district is immune from famine, although bad harvests 


are by no means unknown. 
On the birth of a child both Hindus and Muhammadans 
have several customs in common. On the news being known 
the husband’s mother must attend, and asveral other female 
relatives also come to’ visit the house. They give gifts in cash 
(sirwdrna) according to their means.. If the child is a hoy the 
midwife: (dd) gets some wheat and giir and one rupee ; if a girl 
the fee is much less. Among the Hindus the father sends to 
tell the priest the exact time of the birth im order that the latter 
may. prepare the horoscope (tewd). Among the Musalmans, 
the father sends for the priest, who whispers the call to prayer 
(bdng) into the right ear of the infant, and ‘“Alldh-ho- 
Akbar” (tagbir) into the left. It the child is a boy the 
priest gets from eight annas to one rupee, but if a girl he 
receives only four annas. When a first child is born the 
mother’s nipples are washed by some married irl of the 
family who receives 4 present in return. A ¢ ild’a first 
food always consists of sugar ‘mixed with some purgative, 
This is administered by some respected female of the family as 
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the child is supposed to take after the person who gives the 
gurtt as it is called in this district. The water-carrier (Hindu 
jhiwar, Musalman mdshki) then makes a fringe of the leaves 
of the siris and hangs it up on the door of the porch. The 
fee for this is four annas. The family lohdr brings a pair 
of iron bracelets, the farkhdn a miniature plough as a toy, and 
the tailor a parrot of green cloth, which is suspended to the roof 
of the room where the child is. They receive from four to eight 
annas each, In Musalmén families the mirdsi presents a small 
coat (kurta), for which he receives from one to five rupees, and 
from a wealthy master even a buffalo. On the séventh day the 
stricter Muhammadans celebrate hagiga, which is a thanksgiving 
feast, one or two goats are killed and the flesh is distributed 
among the relations and the poor. On this day the barber 
shaves the child’s head and receives from four anaas to one 
rupee. The child is named on the seventh day. The Muham- 
madan priest brings the Korn, and usually a name is given to 
the child, which begins with the first letter which appears on 
the right-hand top corner of the right-hand page when the book 
is opened at random. Amorg Brahmins the woman is- unclean 
for eleven days, and among other Hindus for thirteen days. 
On the cleventh or thirteenth the ceremony of purification 
(stifak nikdlna) is held, and the whole household drink a sweet 
syrup (panchgav) compounded among Hindus by the Brahmin. 
The graves of the family ancestors or other sacred places are then 
visited and sweetmeats are distributed to ‘the relations. “On 
the thirteenth day the midwife is dismissed with presents, 
varying in value according to the character of her services and 
e worldly position of her employer, 


Muhammadan children ere cireumeised (stnnad) at any 
age under ten in the hot weather, and further presents are given. 


At the Census of 1911 there were only 807 females to every 
1,000 males in the district and the latter outnumbered the former 
by 104,915. The birth-rate is greater among males by 1°6 per 
cent. and the death-rate less so that the inequality tends to 
grow. Why the birth-rate should be higher for boys than for 
oe it is impossible to say, but in this district it is very unlikely 
that female births are at all generally concealed and it must be 
accepted as a fact that more boys are born into the world than 
girls. The higher death-rate among girls is to be ascribed to the 
facts that they are less valued by their parents and that they 
lead less healthy lives as they are so much confined to the house 
by their domestic duties. The risks of child birth' too are very 
serious in a tract where hardly any of the women enjoy skilled 
medical attendance during and after labour, | 
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Turning to the statistics relating to civil condition the most 
striking feature is the decline in the proportion of married 
ons which has occurred since 1891. .Til! the Census of 1901 
more than half the population of the district was returned as 
married. In the last two decades the namber of married persons 
has rapidly declined and it is now little over four-fifths of the 


‘number of the unmarried. At the same time the widowed have 


eatly increased in number. The change does not indicate any 
Seana in the popularity of marriage. Here as elsewhere in the 
Punjab it is only dire necessity that keeps people from marryiag. 
Plague has slain off so many of the marriageable maidens that 
the number of bachelors grows perforce. Only 500 women of 
20 years of age were returned as unmarried, while there were 


37,000 bachelors of the same age. Another aspect of the ques-~ 


tion is seen in the price that has to be given for a bride, The 


‘custom of buying a wife was by no means unknown before the 








recrudescence of plague which started in 1900, but now it has 
become the rule, at any rate among the agricultural population 
(which comprises nine-tenths of the whole) and the value of 
women has risen so greatly that thousands of bachelors cannot 
afford the luxury of a wife. It is significant that the people 
now talk openly of the practice of purchasing brides. Formerly 
shame was felt in referring to it. The demand for women being 
so much greater than the supply, one would expect to find a 
great improvement in their position, but there are few signs of it 
and indeed they appear to be more than ever treated as chattels 
which may be bought and sold to the highest bidder. On the 


other hand, suits relating to elopement after marriage have 


eatly increased, but many of them are in reality attempts to 
enforce a right to a bride who has been sold by her father to a 
higher bidder. During the War many sepoys, who had been 
betrothed, found that their fiancées had been married elsewhere 
duting their absence. Such matters are generally amicably 
settled without recourse to litigation. 

_ With regard to the age of marriage it may be noted that 


-wery few children under ten years of age are married. Nearly 


a third of the number of girls are married between the ages 
of ten and fifteen years, but comparatively few boys. At 
twenty practically every girl is married, but less than one-third of 
the men hive reached the blissful state at that age. 

Polygamy, though open to the Muharamadans and not for. 
bidden to the Hindus, is seldcm indulged in unless the first 


‘ marriage is unproductive. If a man marries a second wife 


without this excuse he is considered to be of loose character and 
the practice of polygamy is generally reprehended. Divorce does 
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not exist among the Hindus. Musalmins follow the rules of 
their religion upon this subject 

The marriage customs over the greater part of the district 
are much the same as in other parts of the Punjab. Every 
marriage is preceded by a formal betrothal of the contracting 
parties, whose ages are generally between nine and twelve years. 
The girl's age is rarely over ten, but the ages of both generally 
depend on the circumstances of the parents. ‘The more wealthy 
the parents are the younger are the ages of their children at 
the time of betrothil In the majority of the agriculturists’ 
families in this district, where large landholders are the excep- 
tion, the lads do not marry till they are between seventeen and 
twenty. As a rule a bride costs money, and fathers are not 
averse to postponing their sons’ marriages till the latter are able 
‘to do a good day's work for themselves. | 


The usual formalities observed at betrothals and marriages 
among the zamfnddrs of both religions are as follows :—The 
first overtures come from the girl’s father, who sends his priest or 
merdst (village bard) or beck to the boy’s house with a fow 
dates and sweets, called chhohdara. The relatives and caste- 
fellows of the boy are then summoned, the chhohdra is put in 
the boy’s mouth, and petty gifts are made to the deputation 
(légi) and to the poor. The Jdgis are then dismissed with pre- 
sents of a little money and cheap pagris or pieces of cloth, 
sometimes they are also entrusted with jewellery for the girl. 
The betrothal is now complete. Nothing further 1s done until 
the girl's parents announce that all is ready for the marriage. 
‘This announcement is never made till some time after the be- 
trothal, from two to five years being the average period. When 
the propitious date has been settled, after consultation with the 
Brahmins, in the case of Hindus, the girl's father sends another 
deputation, this time called bhecha, to the boy's parents along with 
a few rupees, a trousseau (frewar) and some presents for the mother. 
But the presents are sometimes sent after the day has been 
fixed. The party are then sent away with small presents for 
themselves and some sugar sweets and a head wrap for the fiancée. 
On their return the food is given to her companions and the wrap 
is put on her head. A few days before marriage a bracelet (gana) 
of wool is tied to the wrist of the boy and girl. To it is attach 
an iron ring, a ‘awri and a small bag containing a /acii and some 

ins of barley. This ceremony is called “ matyan pauna.” 
When the girl or boy bathes before marriage the body is first 
anointed with waina consisting of oil, turmeric and spices, On the 
night before the marriage mehndi is rubbed on the palms of the 
hand and soles of the feet. Shortly before the fixed day the boy's 
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relatives are all assembled (mel aya). They pay in their contri~ 
bution (fambol) to the wedding and attend the house-party at any 
preliminary ceremonies which the custom of the tribe to which 
th belong demands. These customs vary very much in the 
different tribes, and are slowly dying out. They all seem to 
symbolise the sharpening of the boy’s weapons for war. Among 
several Jat tribes the boy has to lop off the branch of a jand tree, 
which is marked by the priest or mirdsx, Among others a goat's 
ear is cut off and the foreheads of all present are marked with 
its blood. Then the boy has to visit the female apartments, 
where the women all pay him honour, and give him money and 
the bracelets on his arms. This function is known as salam, 
The marriage procession (janj or barat) then starts off. It is 
composed of the boy and his male relatives and the hangers-on 
(gand) of the family, such as the priest, barber and certain menial 
servants. ‘Lhe Jardi usually takes care, from motives of eco- 
nomy, to pa enone villages there may be on the road by 
night: When they pass throuch by day ae have to pay toll. 
On arrival at the bride’s village they are met by her father with 
his following, and the leaders of the two parties embrace  milnt). 
The mirdsis recite verses (haltdn) in praise of their respective 
heads and receive rewards. All then proceed to the girl's house, 
where the sweeper is standing to receive his present (kudan ka 
rupiya). Dinner is then served, and more recitation by the 
mirdsts follows, The marriage may be preformed that night or 
the next day Immediately before it is celebrated the two 
fathers give their presents (ldg) to the other's following. If the 
contracting parties are Muhammadans the marriage ceremony 18 
very simple. The ulama asks the parents of the bride for per- 
mission to see her. This yranted, he enters the zandna, asks 
the bride if she agrees to the marriage, and makes her repeat the 
creed. He then comes out and goes through the same formali- 
ties with the boy. The marriage is thus complete. Among the 
Hindus a place is swept clean on the floor anda frame of wood 
(vedi) is set 6 The priest scatters atfar of roses all round, and 
the brideand bridegroom take their seats on basket-stools under 
the canopy. The attendant pandits read extracts from the Sans- 
garments of the pair together, 
while flowers are scattered over them. All Hindu tribes have # 
small fire lighted, on which spices and ghi are thrown, and 
the girl's father usually places her hand in that of the boy. This 
ceremony (sankallap) takes the place of joining the garments, 
which is the practice among the Jats. Presents are then given 
to the attendants. The married couple then visit the sandna, 
where the women seat them and bring their heads together 


This ceremony is called takht. 
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Among the Sikhs the a.and ceremony is growing in popu- jor. 
larity replacing the Hindu phera ceremony. According to the dks 
anand ceremony the boy and girl take their stand before the 
holy Granth. A Bhdi (priest) recites some verses and then the 
bride and bridegroom walk four times around the Granth Sahid 
and take a vow to be faithful to one another, 


The bridegroom's father then parades his presents (vart), 
ard this is followed by a display of the bride's gifts (ddy) from 
her father ; after which the bride and bridegroom sit close by 
on a bedstead (khdé), from which the ceremony takes its name. 
Both sets of followers again receive presents. Soon after the 
khadé ceremony the procession Jeaves on its return journey. 
The girl sits in a palanquin (dola) and is attended usually by 
the barber's wife. Bearers (kahdrs) carry the sweets, and most 
of her father’s menials have some load or other. The potter and 
ironsmith carry the kitchen utensils, the washerman carries the 
clothes, and the sweeper the bed and small stool. It the parties 
are wealthy the village watchman leads the horse, the shoe- 
maker the camel, and a Gujar the cow or buffalo. The barber, 
bard and priest may also accompany the bride. The bridegroom 
rides on a horse in front, as the song says :— 

“ Age dgé didthd chalda, picht ptchi doli (“the bridgroom 
goes in front and the palanquin behind.”), | 

On arrival at the bridegroom’s house the palanquin is put down 
outside the door, and the mother comes out with a cup of water, 
which she waves round the heads of the married pair and then 
drinks. The girl is then taken inside. Next day all the female 
relatives and the children meet, and in their presence the bride 
and bridegroom remove cach other's thread bracelets (gamdm) to . 
signify that in future there will be no secrets between them. 
The bride is then sent home again ; all her attendants, especially 
the ddi, recciving parting gifts. 

But the married pair do not live together for some time 
-after the marriage. When the girl is adult there isa ceremony 
called mukldwah which is the final bringing home of the bride. 
This is not so pretentious a function as the marriage and the 

irl’s father is supposed to spend only half as much as he did on 
the latter. 

There are some parts of the marriage festivities which are 
delt to be peculiarly burdensome. The mirdsis of the various 
clans belonging to the tribe in which a marriage is celebrated 
assemble in great numbers and receive cash sums from the 
bridegrooaité thther : this is known as rathdchdri by the Jats, and 
darbar by the Raéjpits. They are fed by the bride's father, 
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who gives them also smaller cash presents. This is dtdchdri. But 
these customs are rapidly sharing the fate of corresponding 
éustoms, which used to be observed on the occasion of a death 
in the family, but which were abandoned some years ago. At 
the funeral of a leading Kihlon Jat the mrrdsis were angry at 
what they fancied was stinginess on the part of the heirs of the 
deceased. They seized the opportunity to insult the shades of 
the ancestors of the departed, and their action gave rise to such 
indignation among different Jat clans that they at once puta. 
stop to the assembling of mirdsis at funerals. About thirty 
ears ago the Jats were summoned to a great council by the 
district authorities and promised to discountenance both the 
rathdchdri and dtdchdri customs. They have been faithful to 
their promise asa rule, and the share taken by the mirasts in 
marriages is now very small, At the sane time praisewerthy 
efforts are being made toreduce the presents to the attendants 
at slips a and generally the only ldgis who now receive 
resents of any value are the priests and barbers of both famt- 
lies and the woman who is in immediate waiting on the bride. 
The custom of spending only two days ona wedding is growing 
more popular. 
Polyandry, inheritance through the mother, and female 
infanticide are nowadays at any rate unknown in the district. 


Little need be said on the subject of language. Punjabi is 
the principal language of the district. Itisspoken by 9,856 
out of every 10,000 persons. Dogriis spoken by the Hindus of 
the north of the Zafarwal and Sialkot tahsils. Hindustani is the 
tongue of the educated classes in the towns. 

Table No. 15 in the statistical volume gives the figures for 
the principal castes and tribes of the district, with details of sex 
and religion. It would be out of place to attempt a description 
of each. Many of them are found all over the Punjab, and most 
of them in many other districts, and their representatives in 
Sialkot are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the 
leading tribes, and especially those who sre important as land- 
owners, or by position and influence, are briefly noticed im the 
following sections ; and each caste will be found deseribed in the 
Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab. 

- Sap — im : rerelgees in ig? * ulation ee ‘ate 
Arain, Rajput, Tarkhan (carpenter), 1 » Kumhbhdr (potter) .@ 
Palnihite, Heabain: Julléha (enacer Chuhra se gat 
Jhiwar ard Fakir. Of these the Jat, Ardin and Rajput are the 
ange tribes. Jats are found all over the district and. 

he backbone of the agricultural community, They are: 
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divided into numerous clans and profess different religions, but a Tribes and 
strong family likeness pervades the whole tribe. The Muham- ~~ 
madan is sometimes said to be less energetic than his Hindu or 
Sikh brother, but it 1s very doubtful whether any such distinction 
exists. The Sikh sometimes indulges a taste for liquor anda 
certain amount of i'licit distilling occurs in the district. All are 
patient, hard-working cultivators without much enterprise but 
tenacious cf their rights and proud of their position as zaminddre - 

or landowners, even if their holding be but an acre or two. The 
Sikhs are freely recruited for the Army, but until the War 

few Mussalmans were taken, In physique the Jat is generally 

of medium height with fairly regular features and ao lean but 
wiry frame. The principal clans are the Bajwa, Basra, Chima, 
Ghuman, Ka4hlon, Mali, Goraya, Sahi and Sandhu. 


Bajwas are found in all tahsils except Daska. In the Sidl- pijws Int 
kot tahsil they inhabit the Bhagowdl zail only. In the Zafar- 
wal tahsi] they are grouped round Chawinda, in the Raya tahsil 
tound Ndrowal, while in Pasrir they are found mainly in the 
north-west with heed-quarters at Kalaswdla. The Baju Rajpiits 
of Bajwit admit their relationship with the Bajwds. The clan 
is almost entirely confined to this district. The Bajis and 
Bajwas are singularly unanimous about their origin. They claim 
to be descended from Ram Chandar of the Strajbansi line. Their 
common ancestor was one Shalip, who lived in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi at Uch in Jhang, which was then pg of the 
Multan Siba. Shalip was a man of some position, as he enjoved 
a large jdgir and paid tribute to Delhi. He quarrelled with the 
Governor of the Siba, and owing to the intrigues of the latter 
fell into disfavour, The imperial troops marched against him, 
and when his fort at Uch fell he poisoned himself. He had a 
large number of sons, some of whom were killed with their father. 
Iwo of them, Kals and Yas or Sis, however, escaped, disguised 
as faleconers. Kals took refuge with a Sindhu Jat of Ban in the 
Pasrir tahsil, and married a Jat wife Yas took service with the 
Rajput chief at Jammu and settled down at Gol, a village on the 
left bank of the Chenab opposite Hundél in Bajwat. Shortly 
afterwards he crossed the river and settled down ia Bajwat, where 
his descendants, the Bajus, live to this day. He put his brother 
Kals out of caste, as the l-tter had married beneath him. But 
Kals was strong enough to found a flourishing family of his own, 
which has now grown into the powerful Bajwaclan. The words 
Baju and Bajwa are derived from the word “ Baz,’ meaning 
falcon. The Bajis, partly owing to the unhealthy climate of 
Bajwat, are an inferior race, but the Bajwas, especially the Sikhs 

mong them, are as good as any of the Jats in the district. They 
D2 
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have three divisions. The descendants of Manak inhabit Pasrur. 
Those of Manga cluster round Chawinda while Nérow4l is the 
head-quarters of the children of Naru ‘The last division 1s 
divided into two sub-divisions, which take their name from 
the number of villages owned by each Tradition says that 
Naru, the founder of Ndrow4l, who was a Bajwa, was unhappy 
enough to lose all his sons in infancy, till he was told by an as- 
rologer that only that son would live who should be born be- 
theshade of a ehhichhara (Butea frondosa) tree. Naru 
arranged accordingly, and his next son was born under this tree. 
Sometime afterwards he found by chance a male infant lying 
under another chhichhara tree, and evidently abandoned by its 
parents. No trace of its belongings could be found, so Naru 
adopted it. The descendants of the real son of Naru live in 
Ndrow4l and own 22 villages. Those of the adopted son live on 
the right bank of the Jhajri nullah, and own 45 villages. The 
two sub-divisions are known by the terms “ Biiswale” and 
“ Paintaliswdle.” The latter are all also sometimes called 
“ Chhiehhrial.” 

The Bajwds have an interesting verse explaining the origin 
of their clan. There are various forms of it and probably the 
Kolu mentioned in the version below should be “ Kalas ”:— 

" Unehe Pindon ayor Mehal Dharu Dhie .”’ 

* Kolu ton parnayon jian Ram Chand Sati,”’ 

“ Tents Manak, Manga, Nar Singh Narair die" 

© dur bhi die aur bhi die aur bhi die aur bid die?’ 

" Bas Bas bhi die.”’ 

“Oh Mehal, daughter of Dharn, who have come fron? Uncha Pind.” 

“ Kola bas bought you in marriage as Ram Chand did Sita.” 

“God will give you three sons—Manak, Mangh and Nar Singh.” 

* He will give you four others.’’ 

 Mehal said ‘ Bas‘ (stop). He will give you Bus also.” 

Bas was a daughter of the Bajwa, and Hindus of the clan 
may not mention her name so that at the end of a meal they say 
‘“‘ Anand hogia ” where others would say “ Bas hogia” “TI have 
had enough.” | 

The Bajwa Jats are represented by two distinguished branches 
of the clan. The respective heads both live in Kal4swala, a large 
village near Pasrir. The first member of the family who made 
himself famous was Sardar Jodh Singh, who was first the favour- 
ite of Mahdrij4 Ranjit Singh, and then the object of his hate. 
After three years of an unequal. struggle he submitted, and the 
Maharaj4 conferred jdgirs on him and married his daughter to 
Prince Kharak Singh. On the latter's death his widow adopted 
Sardar Bhagwan Singh, the son of her second cousin. His grand- 
son, Sardar Kandhir Singh, who has been educated at the Aitchi- 
son College, is the present head of the family. 
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The other side of the clan came into prominence at a later ™™* 7" 

stage, but the authenticated history of its members presents a oa 
noble record. They were consistently distinguished by personal 
bravery, while one or two have displayed no small mililary 
eapacity. The first member of the family of whom an accurate 
account is obtainable was Sard4r Khushd4l Singh. He was by 
choice a scholar, but his descendants have all been soldiers. His 
son, Dula Singh, was one of the most dashing cavalry leaders 
of the Mahéraj4’s army. Dula Singh's eldest son, Jiwan Singh, 
was a remarkable character. He commanded the famous Sher 
Dil Paltan, and during the second Sikh war he remained thorough- 
ly loyal. His elder son, Sant Singh, did good service in the 
Mutiny, and the younger, Sardér Jayat Singh, also did much to 
emulate the brilliant career of his father. He was appointed 
Subadér of the 29th Punjab Infantry when quite a lad, in 1857, 
and served in that regiment till his retirement in 1852. He saw 
much war service. and won the Order of Merit at the Paiwar 
Kotal in 1878 and later received the Order of British (ndia. On 
his retirement from military service, he was appointed Honora 
Magistrate and Civil Judge, and Chairman of the District Board: 
He was also granted the Order of C. I. E His eldest surviving 
son, Sardir Autar Singh. isan Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
while a younger son, Sardar Upar Singh, who represents the 
family in the district, is a Zaildir and President of the Notified 


Area, Kalasw la. A third son, Sardir Piyar Singh, was 4 , 
Subadér in the 29th Punjabis, and the fourth, Datir Singh, is - 


Jemadar in 107th Pioneers. 

Basra Jats are found mainly near Kali or Gharial Kalan in 
the Pasrir and Raya tahsils They claim Phagwara in the 
Jullundur district as their home. Faminedrove them with their 
herds to the jungles of Sialkot and they settled at Kali and in 
the neighbourhood. 

-Chimas are found, so far as this district is concerned, mainly Chima Jats, 
in the Daska tahsi! where they hold many of the rich estates 
which enjoy irrigation from the Aik stream. They claim rela- 
tionship with Chauhan Rajputs as their ancestor, Chima, belong- 
ed to that clan. They have the reputation of quarrelling 
amongst themselves but combining against strangers — : 

* Ohima aur Chatha 
Khkin pin nun cakh-o-rakh 
Larai nua ikhaita.” 
(Chimas and Chattas separate for eating and drinking, bmt 
combine for fighting.) 
Musulman Chimas still call in the Brahmin at their weddings. 
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me! The Ghumman Jats are chiefly settled in the Sialkot tahsil 
7h to the west and south of the city and around Sambri4l in the 
Daska tahsil. They arean offshoot of the Janjia Rajputs, and so 
claim descent from RAéja Dalip of Delhi. One of his descend- 
ants, Sanp4l, married out of caste, took service in Jammu, and 
founded this clan, which has 21 sub-divisions, each representing 
an alleged son of Sanp4l. «They intermarry with all the leading 
Jats, with the exception of the Mans. They have a few peculiar 
wedding enstoms, such as the worship of an idol made of grass 
tied up with red cloth, and the pouring of water ona lamb’s 
head. They are good agriculturists. 
Kghlon Jats. The Kéhlon Jats claim descent from Raja Vikramajit, 
through Raja Jag Deo of Daranagar, of the lunar dynasty. Tre 
home of the clan is Batala in the Gurdaspur district. There are 
three divisions of the clan corresponding with the three sons of 
Soli, their founder. The first division inhabits Dhamthal, the 
porth of the Raya tahsil, and a small part of Shakargarh; the 
second, the remaining villages in Zafarwdl; and the third, the 
rest of Shakargarh. Their marriage ceremonies differ somewhat 
from those of the western Jats, and they have special names for 
the various members of the marriage party. They tormerry 
with the other Jats. They area quiet, industrious people, a1 
make good soldiers. 

The Malhis of this district are found mainly sround Baddo- 
malhi in the Raya tahsil. The following interesting account of the 
tribe is supplied by one of its members. Ram Chanderji was 
of Sdrajbansi family, and it is through him that the Malhis trace 
their descent. According Bard Chand (as Major Todd tells us) 
Malli, Malhi or Mohil is one of 36 Royal races of Rajasthan. 
Malhi was then holder of the Malwa estate, the capital of which 
was Udunth Kot, the ruins of which are to be found up to this 
day in the Multén district. From Greek History also we learn 
that Alexander the Great in his conquests of India mot and 
fought with the warlike tribe of Malhi, the holder of Multan 
(Mohilsthan). Prithviraja, the Kirg of Delhi (12 century A.D), 
the son of Bumhi, the son of |isal, was of the same tribe of 
Rajputs and was one of the greatest of Malwa princes. He was 
conquered by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and from that time the 
Malhis have been scattered all over the Punjab, founding villages 
wherever they settled. There is however even now a small state 
in Rajpitana by the name of Srobi, the ruler of whichis a Malhi. 
Malbis, _. In loyalty the Malhis are second to none. In the reign of 

Shahjahan, Rai Jani (being converted to Islam, called Mubam- 
mad Jani), an ancestor of the Badhomalhi family and a descen- 
dent of Badho, was granted a Jagir by that monarch. This 


Malhi Jats, 
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Jagir extended from Eminabad (Gujrdnwala district) to 
Naurangabad (tahsil Raya). It was reduced to a few villages in 
tahsil Raya by the Sikhs, and since the first settlement even 
out of those few villages the family has lost four or five, Viz.» 
Kotli Hathu Malbi, Panjgirayan Gidhian, Rathian, ete. 


The Malhis have a Sidh or Pir. He was the great-grandson 
of Prithviraja and his fame is Lakshman Jati Sidh Bala Korshi. 
From his early days he was given to the worship of God, and there- 
fore having given up the world and its pleasures he became a Jogi 
and being a prince soon came to he known as one of the greatest 
of the Jogis. He was s0 esteamed for his wonderful works that 
people have founded shrines in his honour all over the Punjab 
and fairs are held there to eommemorate the memory of Sidh 
Bala Korshi. He is erroneously confused with Lakshman, the 
brother of Ram Chandarji, who indeefl was no Jogi at all. 


Che customs of the Malhis are mostly those of the Hindus 
except for the observance of Mubammadan customs by those who 
have become Muhammadans and among these too, the most 
important customs such as marriage are mainly Hindu, although 
the ceremony of mikah 1s adopted from the Muhammacans, 
the jehaz and many other ceremonies connected with marriage 
are Hindu Brahmins attend at the marriages of Mussulman 
and Christian Malhis, and the peculiar Bahi marriage customs 
are observed by the Hindus. 


The people of this clan are also found in 12 or 15 villages 
round about Badiana, a yillage midway between Pasrir and 
Sialkot. One of the rising families in this tract is that of Risaldar 
Pal Singh of Bathe, who joined the g;th Cavalry (F. F.); served 
inthe Afghan War, 15/5-80, and Tirah Campaign, 1897, rose to 
commissioned rank in 1900 and retired in 1912 after serving for 
84 years. At the outbreak of the present Great War he, along 
with his brother Ishar Singh, again joined the regiment and is still 
serving. Two of his nephews also joined the army. One died 
in France while with the 15th Sikhs,and the other is still over- 
seas with the 19th Lancers. His son, Iqbal Singh, is an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 


The Goraya clan is found mainly in the north-east of the 
Pasrir tabsil and in the neighbouring villages of Daska. They 
are said to be descended from the Saroha family of Lunar Rajputs 
and are closely connected with the Dhillon, Metli and Saruha 
Jats, The ancestor to whom they trace their origin, Rana, came 
from Sirsa to Jammu and thence to this district in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar. They reverence Pir Munda. ar 


Malhi Jatm 


Goraya Jats, 


Sandhu Jata, 
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Sandhu Jats are found round Satréh in the Pasrtir tahsil and 
Wadhala Sandhuan in Daska. In this district they call themselves 
Sandhus, not Sindhus. They claim Solar Rajpdt crigin and helieve 
that they came here from Ghazni, but whether Ghazni in 
Afghanistan or in the Deccan or Bikaner is not certain. Hindu 


- Sandhus revere their ancestor Kala Pir or Kala Mehr of whom 


varicus wonderful tales are fold. There is a shrine at Satrih 
to his memory. 

Sardir Shiv Deo Singh is the present head of the Sandha Jat 
family of Sir4nw4li in the Pasrér tahsil. The family rose to 
position and power under the early Sikh rule, and the grand-aunt 
of the present Sard4r married into the Royal family at Lahore. 
Her brother, Sardir Mangal Singh, attached himseif to Prince 
Kharak Singh, whose chief favourite he was, and received large 
jdgirs. On the death of the Prince most of the jdgirs were re- 
sumed. After annexation he was allotted a cash pension of 
Rs. 1,000 a month. He died in 1864. In 1270 his only son, 
Richpal Singh, married the niece of Rani Jind Kaur, » idow of 
Prince Kashmira Singh, and had one son, Shiv Deo Singh, who 
svas born in 1875. In 1884 Sardir Richp4l Singh was nominated 
President of the District Board of Sialkot. In the same year he 
was entrusted with civil and criminal powers as an Honorary 
Magistrate with his Court at Siranwali. Hedied in 1907. His 
son has succeeded him as Honorary Magistrate at Siranwali 
where he lives a quiet studious life and is much respected by all 
who know him. He is a Provincial Darbari. 

The Sanihts of Wadh4la in Daska emerged from obscurity 


during the Mughal ascendancy, but Sardar Mahtab Singh was the 


first to strike oat a course for himself. He threw in his lot with 
two of the Bhangi leaders, and became connected by marriage 
with the father of Mah4raj4 Ranjit Singh. The latter, however, 
soon broke with him, and a fierce quarrel ensued. After much 
desultory fighting the heads of the family took service in Kash- 
mir. They returned to the Punjab in 1814, and in the two Sikh 
Jars some members took one side and some the other. Sardar. 
Sahib Singh served in the Bara Ghorchara. On his death Gov- 
ernment resumed three-fourths of his jégir. His eldest son, 
whodied in 1894, never took service. But the secorid son, 
Baghel Singh, had a distinguished career. He rendered valuable 
assistance in 1857 both in Sidlkot and Oudh, and in 1875 went 
to the Andamans as Assistant District Superintendent of Police. 
He retired in 1884 on a well-earned pension and with the title of 
Rai Bahadur. 
Sarddr Baghel Singh’s son Hakim Singh hadan honourable 
career, serving with the 18th Lancers in Afghanistan and 
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and later as a Subedér in the Burma Police. After kis retiremcat Ss™" 7% 
he became Honoray Magistrate and Civil Judge at Daska. He 
died in 1915, 

The most prominent representative of the family at present 
is Risalddir Sardar Hira Singh, son of Sardir Thakur Singh, who 
served in the 30th Lancers. He is a Provincial Darbari. 

The Man Jats do not eepery belong to the Sidlkot district, Mia Jaks, 
but any mention of the tribe would not be complete without a 
reference to this famous clan. With the Bhular and Her clans 
it forms the “two-and-a-half houses” which claim to be the 
oldest and best of the Jat clans. The leading representative of 
the tribe in the Sif)/kot district is Sardir Harnam Singh, Hono- 
rary Magistrate of Kila Sardir Harndm Singhwala in the Raya 
tahsil. is grandfather, Sardar Budh Singh, was an exception- 
ally gallant and faithful adherent of the British throughout the 
chequered period which preceded and followed annexation. He 
died in 1856. 

The principal Raéjpat clans of the Sialkot district are the Réjpits. 
Bajju, Manhds, Salehria, Bhatti acd Khokhar. - 

_ _ The Bajju clan inhabit the eastern, portion of the Bajwat ®/™ 
which is named after them. Their origin has already been 
noticed in connection with their relations the Bajwa Jats. ‘The 
Bajjus are all Dogras, generally of short stature and weak 
physique. | 

Owing to the dampness of the climate they suffer much 
from fever. Goitre is also prevalent in the Bajwat and impot- 
ence is said tobe common. Like all Dogras they take a less 
sombre view of life than does the Jat. They revere an ancestor 
named Baj, a Sidh or saint, whose samadh exists at Ohak Khoja. 

According to them Baz wasa holy fagir who worshipped 
on the bank of the Chenab at Chak Khoja God in the shape of 
Lakmanji appeared to him out of the river. So did the Jal Pir, 
presiding spirit of the waters. Then he became a Sidh, that 
is, a famous saint. When he died he was buried, not burned, and 
his samadh or tomb is at Chak Khoja, When Baz was recognised 
a! the Gods and became a Sidh, tlhe Bijus all put on necklaces 
of ¢ulsi asa sign that they had become his followers. Bajjus 
are Hinds; Bajwas are Hindu, Sikh or Musalman. 

The Bajjus take girls in marriage from the Thakur castes 
inhabiting Jammu territory. They give daughters to Manhis, 
Chib and Bahu Rajputs But towards the end of 1915 the 
Bajjus resolved to give up the system of hypergamy and now 
. they suy that they will give their daughters only to clans who 
are ready to reciprocate. 


Jamwdls ocd 
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The Bajwit contains a'few villages belonging to Jamwals 
and the western half of the tract is occupied by the Manhds clan. 
Yhe Jamwals and Manhés are said to have a common solar 
They came originally from Ajudhia In the wars of the 
Mahabhérata they fought on the side of the Kauravas against 
the Pandavas and after the fight at Kurukshetra fled to Kashmir 
and then to Mankot where their ancestor Jamu Lochar defeated 
Chandar Hans, the ruler of the territory now known as Jammu. 
The victor founded the city of that name. The Jamwals may 
not touch -the plough, anc when one of them took to agriculture 
he was cast off and founded the Manhds clan. The Manhas of 
the Bajwat claim to have fallen later than other branches of the 
clan and pride themselves on the fact. The Manhas give 
danghters in marriage to the Chib, Bahu, Jaswal, Pathani and 
Galeria clans. They say that they receive daughters from those 
claus dohra natia and also take daughters from the Oharak, 
Salehria, Saroch, Sin, Bajju and Lange clans. Jamwials like the 
Bajjus are all Hindus. Some Manhds have been converted to 
Islam. The Hindts supply a considerable number of recruits to 


Dogra regiments. 

~The Salehria clan is found mainly in the north-east of the 
Zafarw4l tahsil and is mainly Muhammadan. They are of lunar 
origin. Two different accounts of their history are given in the 
“ Glossary of Tribes and Castes” and they need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say, that they claim among their ancestors 
Raja Sdél who was, according to one story, the founder of 
Sialkot. The Hindu members of the clan have combined with 


origin. 





Charaks and other géts to refuse daughters to tribes which will 


not give daughters to them. Salehrias have enlisted well during 
the Great War—under the guidance of Subadfir Hashim Khan, 
late of the 58th Rifles, a fine old native officer who was onte 
orderly to Lord Roberts in Afghanistan. 
Bhatti Rajputs are all Musalman. They are found in many 
parts of the Punjab and are met with in different tahsils of this 
istrict. ‘radition conneets them with Bikéner, Jaisulmir and 
the old fortress of Bhatner and they claim descent from Raja 
Sdlivahdn, the founder of Sialkot. The Bhattis are the most 
industrious of all the Rajpat tribes. 

- Khokhars also are found here and there in different parts of 
the district and are not a distinctively Sidlkot tribe as they 
inhabit various tracts along the Chenab and Jhelum Valleys. 
Their origin is very obscure and their history occupies eleven 
pages of the “Glossary of Tribes and Castes.’ They deserve 
mention here mainly because the influential of Raya tahsil - 
Mirowdl family belongs to this clan. 
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Kuvkhar isa common gé name among Lohérs, Tarkhans 
and Chuhras. 


The Awans occupy a strip of country stretching from Maha- 
rijke in Zafarwaél, due west, into Gujrat. They have very 
exalted theories about their descent, and describe themselves as 
the looting auxiliaries of some invaders of Inia from the west. 
But the fact that they still consult Brahmins points to a Hindu 
origin. ‘They are all Muhammadans and agriculturists. They 
have good physique. 

Like the Khokhars and Bhattis this tribe is by no means 
confined to the Sialkot district. 


The Arains are probably an offshoot.of the Kamboh or 
Saini tribe. They are found all over the ‘listrict, cgay te 
tenants, and they frequently enjoy rights of occupaney. They 
are famous market-cardeners wd excel at intensive cultiva- 
tion. In the Raya tahsil especially they are of fine physique 
and are the best looking people in that tract, They are all Mua- 
hammadans. . : 


Other agricultural tribes or clans notified as such under the © 


Punjab Alienation of Land Act are the Baghban, Dogar, Ghak- 
kar, Gujar, Kamboh, Kureshi, Labana, Mughal, Pathan, Saini 
and Sayad. None of them is of much Bp erbers numerically, 
Baghbans are related to the Arain tribe. The originofthe Doga 
is obscure, but in this district they rank as a Jat clan, On the 
whole they are peaceful agriculturists, though their reputation is 
somewhat suspect. Ghakkar isa Rajpiteclan. There are very 
‘few of them in this district. | 

The Gujars were originally a pastoral race. In this district 
they are searcely to be distinguished from the Jats and are 
quiet agriculturists, not inferior to their neighbours in the art of 
cultivation. : 

The Kamboh and Arain are probably caste fellows, but the 
former is not addicted to market gardening as is the latter. 

Kureshis are of Ara) descent and belong to the same tribe 
as the Prophet. Their strong-hold in the Sialkot district is 
Chitti Shekhan where some reputed relics of the Prophet are 
kept. The tribe enjoys an odour of sanctity. Some of fhem are 
haktms and the profession of medicine is hereditary in one or 
two families. They are not good caltivators. 

Labanas area peculiar race found in the Raya, Pasriir 
and Sialkot tahsils. They are all Sikhs and are freely recruited 
especially for Pioneer Regiments. In this district they are 


Dat Brahmins, 
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agriculturists, hard-working and persistent, juarrelsome and 
acquisitive. In some villages they have a ad reputation as- 
thieves. In the Daska tahsil there are a few settlements of 
Bahrupias, whose features and ways closely resemble those of the 
Labdnas of other tahsils. They have had the good fortune, 
however, to be recognized officially as Rajputs, although they are 
probably Labdnas or Mahtams in origin. The Bahrupias are all 
tenants with rights of occupancy, but they also practi-e the 
profession of mimics, assuming various disguises and begging 
money as a reward for their skill in doing so. 

The Mshtams of the riverain villages in Raya when they 
wear the kes closely resemble in appearance Labanas and 
Bahrupias. They are all three as a rule lean, wiry and swarthy. 
The Mahtams are tenants, sometimes with right of occupancy, 
but they are poor cultivators, while the Labanas are good and the 
Bahrupias excellent agriculturists. Mahtams are much addicted 
to sport, and coursing hares or netting pigs has much more attrac- 
tion for them than ploughing the soil. The Mughals, Pathans 
and Sayads of this district are somewhat poor fags of once 
great Mussalmin tribes which came into India with various 
invaders. How far the claim of the'so-called Sayads to belong 
to that tribe is justified cannot be said, but it is notorious that 
the genealogy of many of them will not bear inspection. 

There are very few Sainis in the district. They are the 
Hindu counterpart of the Arains. 

Dat Brahmins are notified as an agricultural tribe ina 
separate group under the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900. 
They are found in the village of Zafarwil Dattan in the Raya 
tahsil. .Like the Dat or Muhil Brahmins of other districts 
they are addicted to Government service in which some of them 
have attained considerable distinctions, notably the family of 
Sardir Jai Singh. His eldest son was Sardar Ganda Sinch, 
Sardar Bahadur, Honorary Captain, A.-D.-C, to H. E.. Lord 
Roberts when Commander-in-Chief in India. Sardar Ganda 
Singh served with the 19th Lancers (I’ane’s Horse) in the 
Mutiny, China, Afghanistan and on the frontier. On retirement 
in 1594 he was appointed Sub-ltegistrar of Raya, Sardir Natha 
Singh, son of Sardir Jai Singh’s seccnd son, served as a Tahsil- 
dar in Faluchistin and after retiring was appointed Honorary 
Magistrate and Sub-Registrar in Raya. The late Sardir Baha- 
dur Sardar Sant Singh, son of the third son, was an Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner in the Punjab and served with. credit as 
President of the Council of Regency, Kalsia State. The family 
holds a héreditary seat in the Provincial Darbar. No families. 
observe primogeniture. | 
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; 
In Table 16 of volume B the distribution of the population 
by religions is shown. 


The difference between members of the different religions 
is less strongly marked inthe Sidlkot district than in the eastern 
and western parts of the Province and it 1s often difficult. to 
tell by a man’s looks and dress whether he isa Mussalmén ora 
Hindu. Sometimes even his name is no indication of his- 
religion ‘This resemblance is due to the fact thet with the 
exceptions of the Awins, Mughals, S:yads and Koreshis practically 
all the tribes inhabiting the district were originally Hindu, 
and the process of conversion has been very partial so that in 
many villages there are living side by side Hindu and Muham- 
madan members of the same clan, all descended from one 
common ancestor. They are all governed by customary law and 


Religions. 


the ties of their religion are generally somewhat loose, so that — 


there is little difference between them except in name. — 


Nearly two-thirds of the population are Muhammadan ; one- 
fourth is Hindu, one-twelfth Sikh and one-twentieth Christian. 
The numbers of Sikhs and of Christians have greatly increased 
since 1881, while those of Hindus and Muhammadans have 
decreased. ~ In the case of the Sikhs the sudden growth between 
1901 and 1911 isatany rate in part due to the abandonment 
at last census of the strict classification previously in force by 
which only Keswhdris were included in the term Sikh. 
Since that time recruitment has led to an increase in the number 
of Sikhs, as most Hindu Jats of the Punjab enlist as Sikhs in 
order to get into Sikh regiments, The distinction will be again 
referred to in the following paragraphs) The Muhammadans 
of this district belong mainly to the Sunni sect, but there 
are as many as eleven and-a-half thousand Shias, while the 
Wahabis and Ahmadis are fairly numerous. For a description of 
the various religions reference should be made to the Census 
Report. ) 


The last census showed the number. of Musalmins to be 
694,801, a decrease of (5,000 on the figures of 1901. This is due to 
migration The great bulk of this population is of the Sunni 
sect. The Shidhs are scattered in small groupsall over the district 
and are most numerous in the town of Narowal. The Musalmans 
of the district may be divided into two distinct classes. The 
original Musalmdns, such as Sayyads Pathéns and Mughals, are 
atrict followers of Islam, but are proportionately few in number. 
The other class consists of the Mussalmain Réjputs, Jats, Gujare 
and other converts from Hinduism. ‘Their conversion may 
roughly be said to date from the early days of the Mughal) 
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aren’: and it is certain that till two centuries ago the number 
F converts was very small. In some cases whole villages, and 
in others only one or more sections, adopted the new faith. It 
rarely happened that a large group of villages situated all to- 
ther went over to Islim in a hody. Thus the new converts: 
went on living side by side with their brethren who still retained 
their old faith, and in this way kept up many of the customs and 
practices of the religion they had left. At the present day 
many Musalméns are followers of the Prophet only in name, 
They circumcise their children and repeat the erced (kalima), 
but they continue to pay respect to local deities and employ a 

Brahmin priest in their social ceremonies. 


Table No. 10 s!.ows that the number of persons returned as: 
Hindus at the census of 1911 was 242,525, or 60,000 less than at. 
the previous census. This drop 's due partly to plague and emi- 
gration, partly to the change in classification of Sikhs which has 
already been noticed. The Hindus of the district contain many 
sects, devotees of Shiv, Vishnu and Devi, Jains, members of the 
Sanitan Dharm Sabha, Arva Sam4j, Balmikis, lalbegis, and so 
on. Asa rule the Hindus of the district are meat-eaters, anlike- 
their stricter brethren in the east of the Province. 

o, the ordinary Hindus of the villages pay 

ous things The ordinary rustic thinks 

life, and if he ever does give it a. 
thought, is usually of opinion that his condition after death will 

depend very much on how he behaved in this life. The majority, 
such as the Jats, Khatris, Arorés, Sunars, and so on, and the 
Sikhs, attend the dharmsdla to hear the Granth read at least 
twice a month, on the first day of the month and on the day of 
of the full moon (ptiranmdshi). The Granth is usually read by 
the presiding priest, Granthi, and sweetmeats (kardiparsdd), are 
distributed to the congregation. Must of the pure Hindiis such 
as Brahmins, Khairfs and Arords worship the images of some of 
their numerous deities in the temples (¢hakurdwdra}, where these 
are kept. These temples are most frequently met with in the 
northern part of the district on the border of Jammi. Generally 
each village has its own Brahmin priest (parohit), who performs 
religious ceremonies, and who receives in return grain-cakes 
(handa) and a small share of grain at each harvest. But besides- 
the ordinary priest there isa superior Brahmin (pdndd), who 
has greater pretensions to learning. His services are shared be+ 

tween two or more villages. He is usually the celebrant at wed- 
parks In addition to these two there is a third class of religious 

guide (achdraj). He lives, as a rule, ina town or large village 
and his functions are usually confined to presiding at funeral 
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ceremonies (hiriya). When a Hindu dies his body is burned, the 
funeral ceremonies are performed, and the ashes are conveyed to 
the Ganges by his nearest male relative. All strict Hindus wear 
the sacred thread (janew). They have to bathe early every morn- 
ing, and are not supposed to touch their first meal until they 
have washed their hands and feet (panj-ashnana). 


Aceording to the census of 1911 there are 2,029 Jains in 
this district. Almost all of them belong to the Bhabra tribe and 
are to be found chiefly in the towns of Siilkot and Pasrir. 
They are usually traders. In piragraph 256 of the i unjab 
Census Report of 1851 the main features cf the Jain religion are 
described by Sir Denzil [bbetson. 


The total number of Sikhs returned in the census of 1911 
¢ame to 81.761, ‘This figure is nearly three times as large as 
that of 1¢81, and there can be little doubt that the influx of 
*Mazhbis from the Chuhra caste has been very large. 


The differences in the returns of Sikhs at. different periods 
are due in some measure to the varyirg ideas of the several 
enumerators as to what constitutesaSikh. The Sikhs are divided 
into tuo classes, which may be termed pure and secondary. 
A pure Sikh is a member of the Khalsa, who faithfully observes 
the ordinances of the tenth Guri Gobind Singh. They are 
admitted to the faith by the ceremony of khande ki pahul. 
This consists in all the candidates for initiation, no matter to 
what rank and caste they previously belonged, drinking together 
from the same bowl a mixture of sugared spices (patdsha) 
and water stirred up with a steel dagger (Ahanda). While this 
is going on extracts from tke Sikh scriptures are chanted. 
No one is supposed to be admitted in this way until he has 
reached Bae Occasionally an infant may go through this 
ceremony, but he has to repeat it when he reaches years of 
discretion, before he can consider himself to be a true Sikh. 
After initiation the man adds Sing’ to his name, and is enjoined 
to always carry on his person five distinctive signs (kakkds), 
each of which begin with the letter K uncut hair (kes), short 
drawers (kachh), a steel bracelet (kara), a steel dagger (khanda), 
and a comb (kanga). He is also forbidden to use tobacco in 
any form, and to eat the flesh of any animal which has not 
been killed by a blow on the neck (jhatka). The Sikh religion, 
being based on the principle of the brotherhood of man, 
recognises no internal caste distinctions. No deity is recognised 
except the one God, the worship of idols is prohibited and 
Brahmins are not supposed to be entitled to any special res- 
pect. There is only one Supreme Being (Akal Purkh), whose 
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centre is everywhere and who +< without limit. He is ommipot vnt 
and everlasting. Every Sikh is required to rise early every 
morning and to bathe his whole body, or at least his hands and 
feet. He then has to recite eacred verses which he_ has to 
commit to memory. He has also to hear a portion of the Granth 
read before he takes his morning meal. 

| The secondary Sikh is a professed follower of Guri Nanak, 
‘or is a member of some sect which has. identified itself with 
the name of some Gurt other than Gobind Singh. He ts admitted 
to the faith by the ceremonial known as charn ki pahul. The 
jeading distinction between this class and the ordinary Hindus 
is that the former do not worship idols. They are not particular 
about their hair; and may use tohaczo or not as they please. 
Very few smoke, however, and asa rule they are nol ticular 
about abstaining from all meat not killed in the orthodox way- 
Of the five distinctive signs of a true Sikh they usually adopt 
only three—the bracelet, the comb and the uncut hair. They 
have not such a simple or such a pure scheme of religion as the 
followers of Gurd Gobind Singh and have not the same value as 
fighting men. 

In every village of moderate dimensions, places are set apart 
for religious worship, the Muhammadan mosque being distin- 
a From the single-domed shivdld aud thakurdwdrd of the 

indus by its triple cupola. The mosques are generally of brick- 
work. and are cone with a low wall; burial-grounds are 
attached to the mosques, in some of which are said to repose 
the ashes of holy men, sainted wriests, or village progenitors. 
In many places enclosures are attached, called ddirds with the 
Muhammadans, or dharmsdlas by the Hindds, which contain 
accommodation for travellers, and afford convenient rendezvous 
for rustic gatherings. Among Jats who can look back toa 
Rajput origin, it is not uncommon to find veneration paid to the 
| theh, or nound, which is the traditional site of the first location 
of the tribe. These mounds are marked by a few scattered tombs 
gr a grove of trees, or in some cases have been selected by a fager 
as places suitable for a solitary life. Among the Jats great 
reverence is paid to the jand tree, which is often introd 
into these places of worship. The Rajptits are more lofty than 
other tribes in their religion, and more “rigorous in their cere- 
monial observances. Nothing can be done without consulting 
their Brahmins, or prohits; no exercise is complete unless 
attended with oblations; and generally the outward signs of 
religion are more numerous, Thakur is the generic term applied 
to their gods; temples are everywhere taised in their honour, — 
_ Asceticiem, too, is more freely encouraged: by Réjptits than by 
others of the peasantry. oe mt 
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The three localities where the most rominent regard is paid Temples = 
to religious observances are Kotli Bawa Pakir Chand; Ber Baba * oe 
Nanak, close to Sidlkot ; and the tomb: of Imdém Sdhib, also at 
Sidlkot. The two former are the strongholds of the Sikh faith, 
and the Ber Baba Nanak 1s sopularly held.to have been estab- 
lished by Baba Nanak, the first Sikb Gurt, himself. The first 
is situated on the road from. Pasrir to Wazirabad, in the centre 
of a cluster of Sikh villages, and, is presided over by a Mahant, 
who has some 2U0 disciples. Ber Baba Nénak, close to Sialkot, 
contains the shrine (Samddh) of Natha Sisgh Shahid, and has a 
temple with a handsome cupola, which was vilded. at the 
expense of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by whom large endowments 
were granted for its support. Both institutions are above a 
eentury old, and have been liberally treated by the British 
Government. The Sialkot shrine has a large grant in perpetuity 
and bonsis of nearly 100 retainers. At this shrine the Baisdkht 
festival at the commencement of the new year is always kept 
with creat rejoicings, as many As 10,009 people being some- 
times in attendance. Itis one of the most important shrines 
in the Promince, and was administered by the guardian of the 
Mafani, who is a minor, until September 1920 when the 
management was taken over by the Panth. 


The mosque and tomb of ImAm Shah occupies a conspicuous 
position in the southern suburbs of the city of Sidlkot. Itis sup- 
ported by contributious from nearly every village in the district, 
and possesses branch establishments in several places. Being 
on of the oldest strongholds of the Muhammadan religion, it is 
held in great reverence throughout the Punjab. An important 
gathering, attended by worshippers from a distance, takes place 
at the time of the Muharram. 


There are a number of smaller shrines scattered ail over 
the district, which are reverenced and resorted to by the people. 
‘A few of these, situated chiefly in the centre of the district, are 
named “ Lachman Jati kt Méri” aftera Malhi Jat of Badidna 
who died in the odour of sanctity, and is one of the best known 
saints in Sidlkot. In Daska the Rai Jats attach } rticular im- 
portance to the tomb of Pir Bawar Nath in Salhoke In the 
town of Daska there is a famous well, Qasbiwdila, which is 
popularly believed to he fed with water from the Ganges for 

ve hours on the first day of Baisdkh every year. In Gurila- 
there is an important shrine held in respect by the Sahi and 
Chima Jats.’ Just. outside the oy of Pasriir is the tomb of the 
founder of the Bajwa Jatclan. The town itself contains several 
Jains havea large temple in Kila Sobha 
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Singh. dJangi Shah K bak, on the road from Pasrir to Gujran- 


wala, is the site of an important 
held in June. Jaune 


Khangah where a large fair is 
ke is celebrated for the tomb of a Faqir 


tradition says, 


who is buried here with a dog and kite, who, 
: | of the district 


killed his enemies for him 
is still held at Koreke, 
named Guli Shib, but, as Wi 
commercial importance of the 
religio loci is still recognised. 
eae centre of the Kuika Sik 
of Kotli Maqhbara takes 

which architecturally is 
Hitherto it has been kept 
known of the shrines in 
Gopal Dis in Nérowiél. 
Hindu temp laa 
Sthowdl in the Zafarwal tahsil 


and Zafarwal itself has two important temples. 


minent building in Siflkot City 
Tej Singh of Cheliinwala fame. 
in the district is attached to t 
second son of Raja Sal, 
situate! about two miles to 
west of the Chapriir road. 


There has been great progress an | 
t since the commencement of 


socia! and religious life of Sidlko 
the 20th Century. Tbere has 
the au aber of the religious 
unabated in various directions. 
and principles throughout the 


mstitutions are maintained by these soci 
the native religious societies of Sialkot 
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feature of the anniversary mvetings, 


politics to other similar societies. 
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‘number of members is over three hundred, and most of the Ea ualgides 
Hinds of Sidlkot hold Samédjist views. Allied withethis parent sscietie. ~ 
institution, there is an Arya Kumar Sabha which is composed Nash 
of young Arya Samajists. The aim of the society is to preacn 
cand revive the Vedic doctrines enunciated by Mahdrishi Swami 
Dydrand Saraswati in his well-known work Sxtyarth Parkash, 
‘and to encourage the diffusion of Sanskritic lore. Under the 

idance of the society and manegership of Lala Ganga Ram, 
akil, a hizh school has recently been started, where «¢lementary 
classes in tailoring and carpentry are also introduced. Special 
attention is paid to the teaching of: Sanskrit. A suitable 
building for the school has been buitt in front of the Samaj 
Mandar, of which the foundation stone was laid down by Sir 
Colonel F. Popham Young, the then Deputy Commissioner, in 
1912. The number of pupils in the school is 279. Children 
belonging to the depressed class of Meghs are also admitted 
into the school, Six primary village schools are also maintained 
by the Samaj, and a girls’ school, the Arya Kanys Pathshila, 
in Sialkot. Phe Manager of the girls’ school 1s Kaiser Ohand, 
a teacher of Ganda Singh Hindu High School. The number 
of pupils in the Paithshdla io 267. The medium of instruction 
in the school is Hindi, and both the schools are open to in3pec- 
tion by the Mducatioial Department. The Kanva Pathshila 


holds daily classes in Domastie Science, the teaching of which 


is approved by the parents. 
imparted to the girls. 


The most beneficial work ever undertaken by the Sifl- 
kot Arva Saméj ie the uplifting and reclamation of the 
depressed classes or the “ untouchables, " such as Meghs. 
For years the Sialkot Arya Saméj was the centre of attrac- 
tion for the Mezhsof the Punjab. The first “ purification” cere- 
mony of 200 Mechs was performed hy Swami Satyanan’a Siras- 
wati at the anniversary meeting of the Arys Samaj in Sialkot on 
the 28th and 29th March 1903. After pur:fication the Meghs 
‘called themselves Arya Bhagats. Over 40,000 (forty thousand) 
Meghs have so far een brought into the fold of the Arya 
Samaj in various districts. The branch of the Samsj is, to which 
this work is entrusted, is called ‘“ Arya Megh Uddhar Sabha.” 
The objects of this society are to raise the social status of the 
Meghs to better their economic condition, to provide facilities 
for their __ education—religious, secular and industrial. This 
society ‘was registered under the Charitable Societies Act, XXI 
of 1860 on the 13th day of June, 1912. The Government has 
.granted about 50 rectangles of canal-irrigated land to the society 

orthe betterment of the Arya Meghs. ' iy 3 


Religious instruction is also 
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Sri Gury Singh Sabha,—This society was established in 
1884. Thé Sabha has about 100 regular members. The aim of 
the Sablia is to preach Guru Nanak’s doctrines and principles 
from their standard works dealing with morals and rules of con- 
duct, and to raise the social status of the Khalede by the light of 
education, This society now maintains one Anglo-Vernacular 
‘high school for boys. The Managing Committee of the school 
whose President is Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, (Senior) Vakil, con- 
sists of twelve members. Jour years ago a big spacious building 
for the school was built near Baba-di-Ber shrine and the open- 
ing ceremony was performed by Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Gurmukhi is treated as 
conipulsory subject in the school for the Sikh students. The 
number of students in the school is 495. There are two primary 
branches of this school, which are located in Dharowal Muhalla 
and Singh Sabha Mandar. A Khalsa Anglo-Vernacular girls’ 
school is also supported by the society. The number of girls in 
the school is 123. Great stress is laid on religious teaching in 
this school, ; 
Sandtan Dharam Sabha.—There is no regular society at 
present in Sialkot. Whenever any religious meeting takes place 
the Sandtanists gather together to select their President and 
Secretary. The only aim of the Saba is to preach the ancient 
Shastric and Purdnic doctrines, and to check the inroads of other 
creeds upon their own. This society does not encourage pro- 
selytizing and is lagging behind other sister societies in general 
activity. 
Jain Sabha.—In 1892 the Bhabras of the city constituted 
this society for their own betterment in religious and social diree- 
tions. A big building named“ Upasra,” wherein the Bhabra com- 
munity, both male and female, meet every morning for prayer, 
has recently been built in the heart of the city, where their 
Girds, called Pujyiis, who have assumed the garb and manners 
of life of Fakirs and have practised all the austerities of their 
holy calling, give discourses on Jainism, The assembly then 
sings the inspired songs from their sacred books. A Jain library 
which has recently been established by the Sabha near the: 
Upasra is proving’ an efficient instrament of education in keep- 
ing the society abreast of the present day polities. 


Saddhkdran Brahmo Samaj.—A branch of the Calcutta. 
Brabmo Samaj was opened in Sialkot in 1912 by Rev. Parkash 
Dev, the late Brahmo Missionary. Public subscriptions were 
raised and the Samaj Mandar was built on the Ram Talai. The 
land for the Mandar was given free of cost’ by the late Sardér 
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Jagjot Singh. The devotees of the Brahmo Samaj meet together Non-Chrintian 
every Sunday in the Prayer Hall, but there are no regular ia om 
members in Sidlkot ; followers of the Samaj often come from lal 
Jammu and other outside stations. The Brahmo Samaj move- 

ment inaugurated by Raj4 Ram Moban R4i and fostered and 

developed by their later leaders, isa serions attempt to preserve 

the purity of Theism, to save it from the dangers to whieh it has 

hitherto been liable, and to make it suited to the changed state of 

the country and the world. The aim and object of tue Sadchdran 

Brahmo Samaj is to build up a healthy, religious and social 

life. They believe in God as the only creator and sustainer of 

the world and worship Him through knowledge, love and holi- 

ness, They fight agains: idolatry, pantheism and caste restric- 

tions. They eh- the idea of the equal rights of men and 

women and universal brotherhood. 


 Anjumun-i-Islamia.—this socieby was established eight 
ears age. In 1904 there was a society Madrasat-ul-Kuran, and 
ater on two more societies Taid-ul-islim and Shabban-ual-Musli- 
min came into existence. But in 1908 these three societies were 
amalgamated and named Anjuman-i-Islamia. Its aim is to 
spread religious and secular education among the Muhammadan 
people of Siilkot, to provide education for the poor, helpless and 
orpbans and lastly to p!an out and bring into force new schemes 
for the social and spiritual improvement of their sect. The 
regular members number 65. Qne high school with two 
lower primary branches and orphanage are maintained by the 
Anjuman and are financed partly from public and partly from 
private funds The Managing Committee of the sthool consists 
of 14 members. The number of students in the school at pre- 
sent is over 700 Muliammadan pupils who. read the Kurd and 
commit to memory passages embodying the cardinal principles 
of their faith. A magnificient building for the school has been 
built near the serai of His llighness the Maharij4 of Jammu 
and Kashmir. , 
Various other Muslim societies such as Anjuman Darul 
Hadis, Anjuman Hadait Islam and Anjuman Ahmadia are in 
their infancy. The last-named society is of some importance. 
The founder of the Ahmadia movement in Islam was Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadiin, whois considered as the promised 
Messiah and Mahdi by his followers, SiAlkot is one of the great 
—> of the Qadi4ni party. The Lahore Abmadia party 
bas also.a branch at Sidlkot. The membership of the  Sidlkot 
society is over two hundred. Theaim of the Ab.nadia com- 
munity is the dissemination of true knowledge as to the teaching 
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Chaplains of the Church of England and of the Roman 
Catholic Church are stationed in Sialkot Cantonments, and a 
Scotch Presbyterian Missionary acts as Chaplain for t e Pres- 

rians. A Wesleyan Minister visits Cantonments from 


by 
Rawalpindi. 
CHRISTIAN MIssions. 


The Church of England; the Scotch and American Presby- 
terian Missions, and the Roman Catholic Church, all work in the 
district, and the three former churches have settled their 
respective spheres of activity. At the census of 1911 the 
Christians numbered 48,620, against 1,555 recorded thirty 
years before that and the “mass movement” has been more 
successful here than elsewhere in the Punjab. Indian coaverts 
comprise 95 per cent. of the total; tho majority of these were 
originally “Chuhris, employed as serfs or farm labourers, and as 
a rule they have kept to their old profession. [n the war they 
were freely eniisted in the 7!st and 7ard Punjabis and have 
turned out to be much better soldiers than-was generally anti- 
in their hands and have in some cases made money out of I€. 
Otners are employed as servants or canteen-keepers in Oanton- 
ments. Many have gone away fo the Bir particularly to Young- 
sonabad., , 

The Church of England Mission at Narowal in the Raya 
Tahsil was fourded by the Rey. Dr. Bruce in 1859 and owes a 

reat deal of its success and expansion to the labours of the well- 

nown missionary, the Rev. Row!and Bateman, who was appoint- 
ed to Narowal in 1572. ‘he controlling authority ts the Church 
Missionary Society in Lonilon, The present staff includes two 
English clergymen and a large number of Oatechists aad 
Teachers. ‘The sphere of the Mission is confined to the Northern 
part of the Raya Tahsil. The work may be divided into two 
sections (a) Institutional, (b) Pastoral and Evangelistic. In 
connection with (a) there is one High School, cighteen Primary 
schools and a Hospital. Connected with the High School 
there are two Boarding Houses, one for Christians reading up 
to the sLiddle standard, the other. built largely with the help a 
local erica alg more particularly for Non-Christians reading 
to any standard. The High Schoo! has a staff of thirteen 


certificated masters with one of the English Missionaries as_ 


manager. ‘There are tliree hundred boys on the roll. The schcol 
has regularly gained good reports from the Inspectors, and 
resulis obtained the University Matriculation Examinatio 





The village Christians have most of tue raw-hide trade 
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thave been excellent, 17 candidates having passed out of 18 in Ce 
1920. Inthe Primary Schools there are about seven hundred "= 
s. The total annual expenditure of the Mission on education 
is about Res. 22,009 of which about Rs 9,000 is supplied by 
Government grants. 
The following are the Hospital statistics for the last 
“year :— 
4Oat-pation's 'n-patiente © Minor operations Major operat‘ons. Visite of patients. 
7,848 22 B32 6 11,800 
(b) Pastoral and Evangelistic work is carried on in 
Narowal and about 250 surrounding villages, in about 170 of — 
- which congregations have been formed from among the huhras. 
In fact practically the whole of the’ Chuhra community have 
either been baptised or are under instractions, the total number 
of baptised being about 5,700. These village Christians are all 
agricultural labourers, and considering their poverty they con- 
tribute generously to Chureh Funds. they are not the only 
fruit of the Narowal Mission, for manv of the leading Christians 
ot the Punjab, too, owe their conversion to it. In Narowial 
itself there is a large church, which seats 400 in the actual 
building, and can accommodate three to four thousand in the 
ga abner to it, while there are ten s vall church 
buildings in the villages. . 
he Zendna Mission at Narowél was founded in 1584 by 
Miss Olay and Miss Catchpool and is now superintended by 
three Lady Missionaries. ‘The mission is under the orders of the 
Church of England Zenina Missionary Soviety in London. The 
English ladies are assisted by several Indian workers. Thereis a 
large Boarding School, recently raised to the Middle standard, 
in which there are now 112 girls, who besides being given an 
education up to this standard are also trained to hoasehold 
duties, and the school regularly obtains excellent reports from 
the Inspectress. There is also a Zendina Hospital, which receives 
a monthly grant of Rs. 65 from the District Board, and does 
good work in relieving the ailments of the Inrge number of 
village women who dailv visit it. 
Below a:e given the statistics for the last year > — 
Visite of pationte, 
mart) 


Ont -pn tients, In- patients. Minor operations, Major operations. 
4,287 143 ii4 6 
The Pioneer Missionary of the Church of Scotland in the Seoteh Wir 
Punjab was Rev. Thomas Hunter who was ordained te Sialkot “*..... 
in 1855. He, however, with his wife and child, were killed in Lt ait 


Bcotch Mie 
sion. 


Ameren 
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the Mutiny and for two years the fieh. was unoceupied. Work 
was recommenced in 1859, and Gujrat was included. 

A settlement was made in 1862, witha piece of land near 
Cantonments, which was bought for Christian farmers: the 
village is called Hunterpore and a large church was built there, 
and called after the first missionary. Educational work was 
emphasised from the start, and schools have been maintained 
in the City and Cantonments. The City school hasa normal 
attendance of 900 boys, and the Cantonment school 400, Since 
1889 college work has been undertaken and in 1909 the Murray 
College was opened at which the B.A. degree is conferred, 
This institution attracts the best students from all over the 
district, and its success is due to the work of Reva. Scott and 
Patterson. A high standard of efficiency is maintatned, A scheme 
is on the point of realisation, to extend largely the present 
buildings and to introduce a course of science. | 

The mass movement among the Chuhras in the eighties 
necessitated the opening of village schools, with a central 
training institution at Daska, which wae intended primarily to 
prepare youths of the (listriet congregations for village and 
other Christian work. 

In 1399 grants were given in the canal colonies for 

Christian settlements and many Christians went off there as 
farmers anid formed the .ettlement of Youngsondbad, called 
after the late Dr. Youngson of Sialkot and Jammu. 
‘fhe Women’s Branch undertake the charze of the Middle 
Boarding School for Christian girls In the Mission compound 
at Sidlkot, which has been flourishing for 25 years, under one 
of the ladies. There are about 50 boarder®. 

‘The Mission staff has been greatly reduced since the War. 
Two men are permanently attac ed to the Murray College and. 
athird has charge of village work in Sidlkot. Une of these 
missionaries also superintends the schools in the City and 
Qantonments’ and another acts as Chaplain. \ fourth is 
stationed at Daska, where the original Training Institute has 
developed into a regular High School with 4590 pupils. 


There ure normally three ladies in Sialkot besides the lady- 
doctor: but the latter post is not filled at present, and the hospital 
has had to be given 23 In Waska there are two ladies, who 
do the educational and evangelistic work. 

The Sidlkot Mission of the United Presbyterian Ohurch 
of North America was founded by the Rev. ee ew Gordon in. 
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1855.. The governing body is the missionary associvtion appoint- 
ed by the Geveral Assembly of the Church. Five men and ten 
women work in Sialkot District of whom four aro engaged in 
educational work, two in medical work, and the others in direct 
evangelistie work. There sre six Indian ministers, all pastors 
of self-supporting congregations, There are twenty-two orga- 
nized congregations, m=ny of which are in charge of unordained 
teachers. The membership numbers 15.344 and the Christian 
community 28,487, living in 783 villages. 

- ‘The centres where missionaries reside are Stilkof, Pasriir, 
and Zafarwal. ihe institutions are a Christian boys’ hoarding 
school in Sialkot Cantonment, called the Christian Training 
Institute, teaching up to the Anglo-vernacular Middle, a 
Christian girls a hep Bi in Hajipur, teaching up to the 
Vernacular Middle, a Christian girls’ boarding school in Pasrar, 
teaching up to the fifth class, a Primary Schoo! for: girls and a 
Hizh School for boys i: Sialkot City, a women s hospital enllad the 
Memorial Hospital in Sialkot and one called the White Memorial 
Hospital in Pasrir. _ There are fifty-five Primary Schools for 
boys and three for girls, in the villages of the district. The 
annual expenditure %n the work is about Rs. 1,16,500, of which 
Ris. 22,000 is received in Government grants to the schools and 
hospitals, Ks. 13.00(' in fees, and Rs. 4,090 1n Qhurch contri- 
butions, the balance being met by gifts from America. 


The Roman atholic Mission was founded by the late 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Mouard. Bishop of Lahore. [tis under the control 
of the Catholic Bishop of Lahore and is administered by six 
priests and two brothers of the Capuchin order, assisted by 
nineteen eatechists, ‘There are four centres, evch with a chureb, 
namely, Sidikot, Pasrur, Adah and Sahowala serving 330 villages, 
:, which are about 7,100 converts and some thousands of 
eatechumens. There are also ten small chapels or oratories. 
Many of the converts have gone to the eanal colonies for 
settlement. ‘There are two dispensaries at Adah and Sahowdla. 
‘The Convent at Cantonments contains about fifty European and 
Anglo-Indian girls, and there are four village schoolaefor boys. 

Tatle XVIT at page XLIX and I of the statistical volume 
gives the figures for the population dependent on various occups- 
tions, and shows that— — maga 

48 per cent. are dependent on agriculture ; 


28°6 per cent. on industries ; 
10:2 os ‘7 iT COMMETCE ; i 
37 i) Tt the professions: 





96. 4 4 ellaneous. - 


American 


Food. 
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Although agriculture is overwhelmingly the most. important 
oceupation in the district it supports a much smaller proportion 
of the people than in most districts cf the Province This is due 
to the presence cf a large city vopulation engaged in other 
pursuits. Industries hold a larger place in this district than any- 
where else except Amritsar. The professions also are strongly 
represented. Over ‘0,(00 persons are returned as religious 
workers and their dependents. The numbers addicted to 
litarature, arts and the sciences are much larger than the castal 
observer would rave imagined ard the teaching profession 1s 
strong as the people have an insatiable appetite for education. 
Agriculture will be ileseribed in the next chapter. The only 
industries for which Sidlkot is well known are the chittur kari 
work of Kotli Lohdran, the paper-making of Sidlkot City and the 
manufacture of articles for games and small carpets in Sialkot City 
and Cantonments. ell-metal and brass vessels are made mainly 
in Kot Daska and Kila Sobha singh, but there is noting to dlis- 
tinguish this industry from what is done in other districts and 
textile-work, though employing a very large number of persons, 
is not characterized by any special features. 


The zamindadr and those who help him in the work of the 
farm have a very light meal as soon as they rise in the morning. 
He then goes to his work, and his wife or one of his children bring 
him a good breakfast of home-made cakes »nd butter-milk at mid- 
day when he and his cattle have done from three to five hours’ work. 
‘Lhis he eatsin the open, and then takes arest. He starts work 
again early or late in the afternoon as necessity requires, and re- 
turns home at sundown. He then eats the heaviest meal of the 


day,-and retires to rest early. The hugqga is resorted to, b those 


who smoke, at all hours of the day, The quality of the food varies 
with the time of year. During April and May satéu, barley grain 
parched or ground before it is fully ripe, is the staple food. It is 


‘soaked in salted water, butter-milk, or a sherbet made from molas- 


ses. ‘The early breakfast ‘chhahwela) cons‘sts of unleavened bread 
(chapatti) with butter-milk, if that is available. The heavy break- 
fast \bAattewela or profiweta) consists of satik or missi roti, cakes 


made of mixed wheat and gram-or mixed barley and mdssar. 


This is favoured with salt and chillies, and is washed down with 
butter-milk (lassi). The night meal consists of dal and wheaten 
chapatlis and often a dish of rice also, or miore rarely satti. 
This is taken with a sherbet made from molasses or else with 
milk and water mixed. InJuneand July satéu is little used, 
and ambdkhridn, young mangoes chopped up, take the place of 
dai. In August and September the cakes ure usually made of 
wheat, barley ir gram flayoured with onions. In October and 
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November, the usual articles of food are rice, maize cake 
(dhedd) and sag or ddl. The poorer classes who cannot afford 
ddl substitute a spice made of salt and chillies mixed with water 
_ or butter-milk, Roasted maize cobs are also eaten at this season. 
During December, January and the early part of February, 
when the weather is coldest, the favourite foods are khichri, mixed 
rice and dal, riceand maize. By March grain is becoming scarce 
and in'!ess a zamindiér is thoroughly solvent he finds it hard to 
purchase grain from the dealers on credit. The Jats call this 
period, which corresponds with the Panjabi month of Phagan, the 
“thirteenth month,” as people have to eat what they can get in 
the shape of herbs and vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, coarse 
radishes and the leaves of the mustard plants, whence arises the 
proverb— 

“ Phagan kahnda Chetar nun ki kariya bhai 

Main taye jhua jhan tun banne fain” 

Phagan says to Chefar Brother what sire we to do: 

I have gulped down every scrap. 

You must carry on to the end. 


The amount of food daily eaten by each person varies natural- 
ly with the age and sex of the person and with the season of the 
year, but it is possible to form a rough estimate. The people 
themselves say that taking small and big, male and female to- 
gether, a zamindar consumes 24 seers of grain per mensem which 
makes the consumption of a family of five 3 maunds a month. 


The dress of the peasant and of all villagersis simple. It 
consists of pagri or sdfa, a chddar or plaid thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, a kuréa or shirt and ¢ahmat, lacha or langota which 
is a sheét of varying length tied round the waist and hanging like 
along skirt A pair of rough shoes completes his outfit. The 
fahmat differs from the laghain being of one colour without a 
border while the lacha is variegated and has a border. The dango- 
* #a is narrower and is used for working purposes or for sleeping. 
It forms the only garment worn when asleep. The strict ortho- 
dox Sikh wears the short drawers enjoined by his religion anda 
takmat over them, These garments except the pegri are gene- 
rally made of khaddar, the rough cotton cloth woven by the vil- 
lage weavers with yarn spun by the Zamindars’ women folk. The 
weaver gets Re. 1 for every fifty yardsas a rule. The lacha is 
frequently of factory-made cloth, On gala occasions the 
zamindar wears finer cloth and sometimes dons a coloured waist- 
coat 


Foul. 
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In winter the chadr is discarded for a khes, dukr or chautahi, 
which are thick cotton plaids, the khes havirg a coloured pattern, 
the chaufahi a border and the dokr being plain. 


Pygdmas are only worn by men of the towns or the richer 
country people like Zaélddrs and Safedposhes. ‘These classes also 
wear a kind of frock-coat of different cloths and colours and some 
have taken to tweed ulsters in the cold weather. Edueated towns- 
people frequently wear European clothes The women sometimes 
wear coloured pyjdmas, sometimes the lacha if they are Musal- 
man or a petticoat known as ghdgra if Hindu. Hindu women 
when away from home frequently wear the petticoat over their 
pujémas, It is considered correct for young women to wear 
pyjamas, but they do not always conform to the rule. The Musal- 
man pyjémas are worn loose while those of Hindus are tight 
from the knee to theankle. Hindus of hoth sexes wear a loin 
cloth ; Musalmans do not. The women of both religions wear 
a kurta or shirt and a ehddar covering their heads and falling over 
the shoylaers. The Hindu woman's kurta is shorter than the 
Mubammadans. At night women wear a single garment called 
gut or andarwauja which is a large sheet coming under the right 
shoulder and tied over the left, gra women frequently wear a 
similar garment as their day clothing also. 


At fairs or other oceasions of rejoicing bright coloured cloth- 
ing is worn by both sexes, The people have instinctive good taste 
and in their dress effect most happy combinations of colour. 


_ The Rajpit males of both religions are not given to wearing 
ornaments butall who can afford it have a ring chhap) of silver 
orgold They load their bcys when young with bracelets (kard) 
and necklets 'hasiri:. The Mubammadan Jats have the same 
customs, Hindu Jats and Rajputs who are well off have a great 
liking for ornaments They wear broad golden ear-rings (Jirdalt) 
and necklets ( kanthd) with star-shaped or round lockets (mdnt) 
and one or more rings. In Bajwat the favourite necklet is the- 
geet unde of soo bendy ond the anant, or armlet, bound above 

© ©ibow Is largely worn by the stricter Hindus who abstain from 
eating flesh of say kind, sett ¥ 
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The ornaments worn by the women of all castes are much Jerels_ 
more numerous and elaborate. The more common are given in 
the following list :-— 














Vernacular name, | Deacription. Metal. 
| 

" ee a ee ES —_—_—_—_—__ 
Band «+ {|All four are bracelets worn on the arm Silver, 
Gokbrd or Kangan Inthe order oamed, the chidré being 
Paunchi _ Uppermost. 
Tid : ies ; | Armlet worn clow to the sboulder “ Bilver, 
Barubanod eee DD 























Arei «+ | A ting for the thumb witha mirror... | Silver or gold. 
or “ee ; . 
AC heal ah Rings of different patterns aes Bilver, 


Chhép =) 


a tile ait es qe et . 
—S Eee ——— —_—_—_—_ 


























Paine on : 
Kiri, nan Anklet ate Bilrer 
“Tore = 
Bank Chhantan is 
Lanng i : A large, button-sbaped ornameat for the Gold, 
Doe, 

Tila .+ | Asmall nose ornament | Bilver or gold. 

er au : 
Nath oe) A large, light nose-ring Gold. 




















Bolik “ A small nose ornament worn in the parti- Gold. 
Hor ve } tion botween the two nostrils, 
ES SS _— : —_——=- ____ 
Dasdidn + | Ear-ring . _ Gold or silver. 
——_—__—_|— Seppe ne Os ae ea 
ed ay Large ear-riog oe + | Gold or silver, 
| 
+ . vee » | 





Jewels, 
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Vernacular name. Deecription. 























— EE —Seoe ee OO SSS ——_—_— —— ' 
Jhomka . | Fer-pendant Cold. 
Baanf _.. | This consists of gold or ailver, and is bound Geld. 
- on the forehend and tled of the back of 
the head with ailk. 
Ta'win a mee | Silver or gold. 
Tikka | A round jewel worn in the centre of th| “—‘déi- -- 





dawai cn the forebend, 


— 





_—S—S—S—SES=_—— —_l 1 ~ E ~ 





Phal.. -- .. | Anornament worn onenach side of the Gold or silver. 
| . heal in the hair. | 








a SS 





& 


a. | Agmnnil canopy-shaped ornament worn on Gold or allver, 














Chaonk i 
the very top of the head. 

Hasiri “a Necklace Ee : Silver, 

Har or Has = | | 

Boktiyao at | | | 

Kaintha a Nocklace ne nn “| Gold, 

Phornn., = | | 











Only the wife of a rich agriculturist could afford to possess: 
all these ornaments, and the ladies behind the purddh in the 
wealthier houses have other and more costly jewels, but the 
above are to be found all over the district, the number possessed 
by any dies icular woman depending on the worldly assets of her 
husband. | 

The houses. are built either of mud or of baked brick. An 
ordinary village is a mere congeries of flat-roofed mud huts: 
separated by narrow alleys, plastered over with a primitive _ 
mixture of earth. chopped straw, and cow-dung ; and surrounded 
outside by rows of cow-dung cakes (used for fuel), stacks of straw, 
sheds for weavers, pot pens,’ places for meeting, and temples 
for worship, huddled together in disorderly array; while every 
yard of available space is filled up with heaps of village refuse 
required for manure... Only in the larger villages may be seen 
a few brick houses and they generally belong to a money-lender or” 
ret ited military officer or other person who has saved money during: 
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fervice of one kind or another. In the riverain tracts thatched Housed. 


houses are sometimes met with, apparently because the sandy 
foundation is not strong enough for the heavy flat-roof found 
elsewhere. 


The villagers’ houses are of two kinds. ‘Those of the better. 


class have a courtyard (wehrd) surrounded bya wall. The entrance 

to this is through a Indge (deorhi), which is generally orna- 
mented in some way. This serves 4s a temporary cattle stall 
and implement shed, and the men of the house frequent it to 
smoke and talk. But there is not unfrequently a detached sitting: 
room, called variously makdn, diwda khdna or baithak. In the 
same way the wealthicr zamindirs have a separate store and 
fodder room (4aveli), in which the servants in charge of the 
cattle slsep. The cattle-shed (kur) usually adjoins the house. 
In the courtyar. there is usually a kitehen ( jhuldst or raaoi) with 
a niche in the outer wall, called dhudarni, or karnit where the 
milk is briled. The largest room in the house is the ddldn or 
pasar, which opens on to the yard. Two smaller rooms (kothri) 
pen from it to the back, and there is usually one room on each 
side of it. The vard is by day usually crowded with bedsteads, 
spinning wheels (caarkhe), cooking pots (4hande) and other rear 
used by the women, who spend most of their time there. There 
are no windows to the houses, so a small space is left between the 
top of the walls and the roof to allow of smoke escaping, 


The poorer zam{ndirs and menials have to content them- 
selves with a courtyard (pasdr) and kitchen, and sometimes the 
kitchen is wanting. 


In the smaller villages the houses of the different castes 
are all built together, but in the larger villages the lowest castes 
are segregated in separate hamlets situated a little way ‘from 
the main site of the villaze. Tn well-irrigated tracts, when the 
wells are some way off from the village, separate small houses, 
with store-rooms for grain and fodder and stalls for the cattle, 
are built close to the well, and are occupied by one or two of 
_ the male members of the family. 


The most conspicuous object among the household furniture 
is the iarge earthen receptacle ‘kothi or gharan) for storing 
grain. he smaller grain jar is called (bharola) and in most parts 
of the district every house has a separate jar (chati) for storing 
molasses when the cane has been pressed. A wooden. box or tin 
trunk for storing ornaments and clothes is also a common article 
of furniture. The number of pots and domestic implements daily 


Honsehold. 
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Heoseh-jd 


used in a respectable zamindar'e house is very large. They are 
made of earth, iron, brass or wood. It would take up too much 
space to give a list of them and their uses here. 


On the. appeanes of death, passages of their sacred writings 
(gita) are recited to a Hindu ; toa Sikh, extracts from the Granth 
(japjé) ; and to a Muhammadan verses of the Koran. The dying 
person is lifted off the bed and put on the greund in the lowest 
room by the Hindts, and all Sikhs except the kiika aseetics. After 
death a Hindi’s corpse is washed by the heir or near relatives. 
A Muhammadan’s corpse is washed by the priest, who receives 
from four to eight annas. A Hindu’s corpse is covered with 
three cloths, and a Muhammadan's with two. The family tailor 
makes these and receives some small present in return, Among 
Hindiis the corpse is placed on a flat board and carried to the 
burning-ground by the relatives. If the deceased was an old 

n all the menials march in front beating drums and sing ing 


to gaily their joy that the deceased had lived so long. Halt 
way to the burning-ground the eldest son pours water from an 
earthen pot all round the bier, and then breaks the pot by 
dashing it on the ground. This half-way house is called adhmarag. 
At the burning-ground one cloth and the bier are given to the 
achéraj, priest, and another cloth is Aaa to the barber, The 
menials also receive small presents. The funeral pile is then 
fired by the eldest'son. When the head is consumed the ceremony 
is considered at an end, and all those present wash in the nearest 
water. They then return to the house, and half-way each person 
takes a blade of grass, breaks it in two and flings it over his head. 
On the fourth day the bones (phtit) are collected by the relations 
of the deceased and brought home in a vessel (koja). After 









the kiria ceremony they are taken to Hardwar and thrown into 


the Ganges. For the next ten days a lamp has to be kept 
constantly burning in the house, On the first day the people 
of the house are fed by their relatives. On the fourth day all 
the relatives. assemble in the house, and sometimes give presents 
of money. But during sll the days preceding the kiria karm 
the members of the household have to be accessible to visitors. 
On the tenth day the ceremony of dusahrah is held- The lamp 
is extinguished by being flung into water. Brahmins on the 
eleventh day and other Hindis on the thirteenth pay the achdraj, 
er. his dues (kiria arm), which are always heavy. On this 
lay the heir assumes a clean pagri, On the seventeenth da 

the pandits receive their dues, and the relatives are summoned, 
On this day also the heir has to distribute sufficient food far one 
man for a year (neché). This is divided among the Brahmins. 
On the first anniversary (warlina) and the fourth anniversary 
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(chattwarhi), the family priest again receives the same presents Pavers 


as he did on the thirteenth day. These ceremonies follow the 
mere of an adult. No special ceremonies are necessary for a 
child. 
Among Muhammadans the family themselves usually dig 
the grave. The corpse is carried on a charpoy belon ring to the 
mosque by the nearest, relatives. The body) is then lowered 
into the grave (qabr).. A recess (sami) is made at the bottom 
of the western side of the grave along its whole length. The 
corpse is placed in this recess on the side with the face towards 
Mecca, and the recess is walled up with bricks, planks or clods, 
so that no earth may fall on the top of thecorpse. Before burial 
the priest reads the funeral service (jandzah) at the grave; alter 
burial alms are given to the poor. The priest gets the upper 
piare cloth, one rupee and a copy of the Koran. The mem- 
bers are fed by relatives on the day of the funeral. On the third 
day the heirs distribute boiled wheat, maize or gram (ghungnian) 
Or currants to the relatives, their servants and the poor. The 
mullah recites the Koran over the grave of the deceased till 
the following Thursday. He receives a fee in return which 
varies with the means of the heir. Copies of the Koran are 
distributed to ths poor on the day of the funeral. 

The priest receives his food from the heirs for forty days, 
and the final presents are given to relatives, servants and beggars, 

The principal amusements resorted to, more particularly 
among the agricultural classes, are wrestling, dancing taaaghel at 
harvest time and throwing the log. Thése are kept up as 
athletic exercises, and are much encourage in R4jpiit and Jat 
villages. Wrestling (kueitt) is very common at all fairs and 
gatherings, but is indulged in not so much by the mami ndars 
themselves as by professionals from the large towns. The 
farmers are most given to feats of strength, the favourite form 
of which is throwing the log (mugdar). Indian clubs (mungli) 
are also swung. In some parts of the district the Jats vie 
with each other in lifting a stout stick with heavy weights at 
either end (dang uthana) or in carrying heavy weights on 
the back (magré chukna). ‘lhe most common games are 
kaudi, a modification of “ French and English,” and parkaddi or 
saunchi, when one boy is pursued by another who tries to catch 
and throw him, he beating the other off with the palms of his 
hands. Another game is bini patarna, when one man clasps the 
left hand of another with both of his own hands, and the other 
has to remove one of them with his right hand. Mito Matal 
is a variation of the English game of “ Hide-and-Seek.” ‘The 
younger lads play shth shatapu, or “ Hop Scotch,” played on & 


F2 
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somewhat elaborate diagram traced onthe ground, There are as 
many as twelve compartments in the diagram, each having a 
separate name. Dhwkuli khan isa game played with broken bits 
of pottery which are thrown by each player at a peg stuck in the 


grourd., 

_ Kotla chwpaki resembles “ Hunt the slipper,” but the 
players all stand in a circle. Chicho Chich kandholian is a 
eurious zame which, if played often, would make the boys good 
trackers. Two sides are formed. They part, and when each is 
out of sight «f the other, all the boys composing it make minute 
marks ou the ground or the shrubs and other objects near. Both 
weet again, and each side has to discover and obliterate the 
marks made by the other side. Ancther form of this game is 
practically the same as “I spy” bwadar killa and tli bagas 
badeha are variations of * Prisoner's base,” requiring great 
quickness and dexterity. Leap-frog Gori é-pna) is sometimes 
played. Cricket has been introduced of late years and is now 
played in the large schools. Chess and Pochist or Chausar are 
played by the educated classes. 

Gulli danda is the same as tip-cat. KAwdudanda re-em- 
bles rounders, | 


1 

Cricket, hockey and football are very popular in the schools 
and the annual District Tournament is largely attended.” For 
a city whos chief industry is the manufse'ure of sporting goods 
the number of grown up people who take part in these games is 
small. The City at Sialkot has one club for tennis, the 
Tollinton Club, and used to hold an annual cricket tournament, 
which was, Lowever, discontinued during the War. There isa 
tennis clul at Daska. 

Athletics are fairly popular ia the schools, but the standard 
usually reached is not very high as yet. 
.. Polo, tennis, cricket, racquets and golf are regularly played 
in Cantonments and pig-sticking is now being revived, There 





is also a race-course there with small annual meetings. 


Shooting is not good on the whole: there are practically 
no biack buck but duck, teal and stripe are obtainable in large 
numbers in the winter: the game birds and animals of the 
district are described in Chapter I, A. 

At all large fairs which are celebrated on stated dates 
athletic matches (chhinv) are held. The competitors are usually 
professionals, but young zamindars also join. frizes of cattle, 
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clothes and cheap ornaments are given, generally by the custodians “™=smments 
of the particular shrine which is the occasion of the gathering. cit 
In the spring, up to lst Baisakh when the wheat is filling in the 
ear, the Jats gather at the daira nightly to dance and sing. The 
song, which is usually of an erotic character, is always a solo, 
and during the singing all present stand still, At the end of 
each verse the audience join in the chorus, dancing all the time. 
‘The dance is known as bhangra. 


All local fairs, exeept’the annual cattle fairs at Sialkot are oo. 
eligious in their origin, and there is no shrine ofanyrepute which = 
is not the scene of a gathering at some fixed season. The most 
important is the Gullu Shah Pair held at Koreke in Pasrir in 
October, at which some fifty to seventy thousand people 
congregate, mainly for cattle dealing. Next to it comes the 
Throh Fair which is held in August at the village ofthat nameon = 
the way from Chawinda to Zafarwal: and the Baryér Fair at : 
Nérowél in March. ‘I'wo fairs are held at Sidlkot in spring and 
autumn. ‘There is also a. smail fair held in June at the shrine 
of Shah Buldq near Khambranwala on the Main Upper Chenab 
Canal. The cattle dealing at these fairs is noted in the next 


chapter. : 
There are three Provincial Darbdris in the district i105 end 
namely :-— Titles. 

(1) Sardir Shiv Deo Singh, Jagirdér, of Sirénwiali. 


we (2) Risaldar Sardar Hira Singh of Wadala Sindhuas, 


(3) M. Raghbir Singh, son of Sardar Bahfdur Sant Singh 
of Raya. , | 
The list of Divisional Darbdris includes, besides the above- 
mentioned gentlemen, the following names :- - 


(1) Chaudhri Autdr Singh, Jagirddr of Kaldswila, P.O.S. 
(2) Rai Babddur Diwan Gydn Chand of Sialkot. 


(3) Sardér Séhib S$. Harném Singh, Jagirdar, of Qila 
S, Harnim Singh, Raya. z 


(4) R4i Séhib Diwan Charan Das of Sidlkot. 
(5) Chaudhri Ganda Singh, Uberoi, of Sialkot. 
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List of Title-holders. 
Sardar. 


1, Sarddr Shiv Deo Singh: Jagirdér, of Siranw4li, Sardér 
(hereditary),—Provincial Darbdri 


Sardar Bahadur. 
1. Subedfr-Major Sardér Bahdidur Sharam Singh, of 
Sihowal, Zafarwil, 147th Pioneers. 


9, Subedir-Major Waryam Singh, Sarddér Bahadur, of 
Chahar Bhatti, Raya Tahsil, ‘Order of British India, 1st class. 


1-21st Punjabis. 


8, Honorary ‘Captain Subedir-Major Bhagwan Singl 
Sardar Bahddur, Order of British India, 1st class, 14th (K. G. oy 


Sikhs. 
Sardar Sahzb, 
1, Munshi Sundar Singh, Sardér Sahib, of Daska, Public 
Works Department, Irrigation Branch. 


2, Sard4ér Harnim Singh, Sardar Sdhib, QilaS. Harndm 
Singh, Tahsil Raya, Divisional Darbar. 


- §. Jamadar Budha Singh, Sardar Sahib, Shangai Police 
of Narow4l, Tahsil Raya. 


- 4. Munshi Kbhazin Singh, of sidlkot City, Sarddr Sahib, 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


5. Sardar Sahib M. Nihal Singh, of Sialkot, J adie Secre~ 
tary to Patiala State. 


Rat Bahadur. 


1. Diwan Gian Chand, of Sidlkot, Rai Bahidur, Divisional 
Darbari. 

29. Léla Lachman Das, Réi Bahddur, retired Civil 
Surgeon, residing at Qila Sobha Singh, Pasrtr Tahasil. 
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Rdéi Sah.b. 
1. Léla Hari Chand, . Réi Sahib, Assistant Technical Nemes = 
Recruiting Officer, North-Western Hailway, Lahore, of Jimke, ~~ 
Daska Tahsil. 
9. Kadi Séhib, Lala Hakumat Rai, of Sidlkot, Post Master. 
-§ Rai Séhib, Diwdn Charan Dis, Siflkot City, Divisional 
Darbiiri. 
4, Léla Rémji Das, General Merchant, of Siilkot Canton- 
ment, Rai Sabib. 
M.B.E. 
1 Chaudhri Ali Akbar Khin, M.B.E., of Daud, Tahasil 
Khdn Bahadur. 


1. Chaudhri Muhammad Din, P.C.S., Khan Bahddur, 
of Talwandi Inait Khan, Tahsil Pasrdr. | 


2. Khan Bahédur, Chaudhri Nabi Ahmad, FP. 0.5., of 
Sialkot. 


Khan Sahib. 


1. Sayyid Ali Naki Khan, Khin Sahib, of His Excellency 
The (Jovernor’s Dispensary, Punjab and Sialkot City. 


9. Ohaudhri Jahan Khan, Khén Sihib, of Budha Goraya, 
Tahsil Pasrir. 


8. Sheikh Pir Muhammad, Khdin Sahib, Managing 
Director of Messrs. Ghulam Kadir, Sialkot Cantonment. 


4. Sheikh Shah Nawaz Khin, Khan Sahib, of Pasrar, P.0.8. 


 § Mién Muhammad Khan, Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
Khién Sahib, of Mitranwali, Tahsil Daska. 3 


6. Allah Din, of Kotli Lohdrin, Khan Sahib. 
7. Umar Hayat, Khan Sdhib, of Goahpur, Sialkot Tahsil. 
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Milstary. 


and 1. Subedir-Major Bachittar Singh, Bahddur, Order of 
British India, 2nd class, of Khalilpur, Sialkot Tahsil. 


9 +Subedér Sher Singh, Bahadur, I. D. 8. M., 1-34th, 
Sikh Pioneers, of Jamke, Daska Tahsil, Honorary Lieutenant. 


8. Subed4r Khushila Bahddur, 24th D.C.O. Infantry. 

4. Subedér-Major Fateh Singh, Bahadur, 2nd Sikh 
Pioneers. 

5. Honorary Captain, Subedsir-Major, Sheikh Mahtéb 
Din, late of 31st Madras Infantry. First Class Order of British 
India, Qila Sobha Singh, Tahsil Pasriir. 

6. Resald4r Major, Ghulém Mohi-ud Din, Rebsiny of 
Kirto, 17th Lancers. 


hemes 
Titles, 


CHAPTER II-A.— AGRICULTURE. 7) 
Chapter II.—Economic. 
SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE. 


The district lies in the sub-montane region of the Province 
being situated wholly, except for the small Bajwat tract, 
between the river Chenab on the north and the Ravi on the 
south. Though one of the smaller districts in the Province 
with a total area of less thin 2,000 square miles it is fairly 
densely populated, containing approximately 2,500 estates with 
an incidence per cultivated square mile of 695, in spite of the 
fact that population has decreased by 18 per cent. since last 
settlement. The tract included in it is level and devoid of 
natural features, but it is traversed by two important streams, 
the Aik and the Degh, which cross it obliquely in a south- 
westerly direction. The average annual rainfall varies with the 
distance from the Himalayas from %5 to 20 inches and in 
conjunction with wells where they are necessary, as is the case 
in most parts of the district, is generally sufficient for agricul- 
ture. As might be expected in a region of sub-moctane alluvium 
there is a good deal of local variation in soil. For the most 
part it is a good fertile losm, but it 1s comparatively inferior in 
a limited central tract. situated in the Sialkot, Zafarwaél and 
Pasrir Tahsils, while there are some stretches of stiff clay 
suitable for rice cultivation in- the south and south-west. Of 
the total culturable area of the district nearly 8!) per cent. 1s 
cultivated but there is recom for expansion in Raya and to a less 
extent in the Pasriir and Daska Tahsils. Of the total cultivated 
area of the district 52 per cent. is classed as irfigated, of which 
47 per cent. is from wells; the smallest proportion being in the 
eastern tahsil of Zafarwal where it is 33 per cent. Kharif 
irrigation from the Upper Chenab Canal has been introduced — 
recently into the Unska, Pasrir and Raya Tahsils, while the 
Aik and Degh streams supply a moderate extent of lift and 
flow irrigation. Of the total normal annual arca sown 11 per 
cent. fails to mature while 100 acres of mature crops are obtain- 
ed for every 100 acres of cultivated area. The composition of 
the cropping is of a superior standard including such staples as 
rice, sugarcane, cotton, maize and wheat, lut considerable 
areas of well irrigated land have to be devoted to fodder cwing 
to scarcity of grazing. The rainfall is generally sufficient to 
allow of barani lands being manured, but they are not commonly 
double cropped as is the case with irrigated lands. 


‘The soil of the Sialkot District is all alluvial. Certain broad § 
distinctions of soil are known to the people. In various tracts 


al 


& 
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soils they recognize are— 

Reé or pure sand which is unculturable. — 

Retli, a very sandy loam most suited to raising melons, 
moth and mash, but occasionally bearing poor crops of barley or 
spring pulses of different kinds, — 


they indulge in minute classification but generally speaking the 


Rakkar isa thin sandy soil generally found in hammocks 
and almost entirely unfertile. ; 


Maira, a loam which varies in consistency from a very hght 
toagood firm soil. The lighter forms of maira are valued in 
years of scanty rainfall as they are generally retentive of 
moisture. The firm maira, known generally as pakka, missi or 
fal maira, is the best all round soil of the district as it does 
not require too much work, 1s fertile and suits all conditions 
of rainfall. = 


Rohit is a stiff, clayey loam which needs much work and 
irrigation, but giver. both yields splendid crops of all the superior 
staples. Rice is practically confired to rohi soils. 


Roki is usually found in low-lying tracts and often appears 
to be formed by the action of floods in washing away the lighter 
particles ard leaving a stiff clayey loam behind. 


There are, of course, different classes of both maira and 
rohi lands. Where they are impregnated with salts they are 
known as kallar which is scnerally unfertile, but kalarathi rohé 
grows excellent rice if the water-supply is sufficient. 


The maira of the Darp circles is sometimes known as darp. 
When broken up it is light and powdery, but in its normal state 
it is a good firm maira, apparently with a rich admixture of 
silt. [tis very fertile and retentive of moisture. The soil of 
the Aik circle in Daska resemb!es darp. } 


In the north-east of Zafarwdl firm or missa maira is 

enelally known as dosshi. Ther? may be some peculiar quality 

in dosali to account for its distinetive name but it is not easy 
to sev any difference between it and missa maira, 


_ Generally speaking the darker coloured soils have more 
strength than the lighter coloured. In a few villages in the 


- south-east of the Daska Tahsil there is an almost black rohi 


soil which is very liable to crack when dry. It resembles the 
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description of the black cotton soil in Bombay. This rohi is 
not however more fertile than the most common dark brown 
kind, 


Sandy soils are found close to the rivers and in the path 
of the Degh. 
| Rohi prevails in the south of the Daska, Pasriér and Raya 
Tahsils in the tract now irrigated from the Upper Chenab Canal 
and also in the south-east of Zafarwal. Maira is found all over 

the district. 

There are two main agricultural systems in the district. Low- 
lying lands with a stiff soil are generally devoted to rice-grow- 
ing, which is the only crop of the year, except where the soil is 
constantly renewed by silt deposits from the Degh and Aik or 
where short-sighted, slovenly methods prevail asin the Bajwat. 
In such cases a spring crop frequently follows rice. Elsewhere, 
be the soil irrigated or unirrigated, sugarcane, cotton, maize and 
wheat are all grown and the main difference between irrigated 
and rain cultivation is that there is little double-cropping on the 
latter. ‘Lhe dry Bharrari circle, however, observes a practice of 
double cropping followed by a year's fallow which is found to 
produce excellent results. 


Double-cropping is largely resorted to in the riverain circles, 


Solls, 


of 


cultivation. 


Donble-crope 


including the Bajwat, more because the cultivators of those ping: 


+s are short-sighted and snatch a crop whenever they can 
get one than because the moisture of the land makes manuring 

ssible. Certain crops such as ddjra, jowdr, the pulses, and oil- 
seeds are usually grown without irrigation, hut they are found 
on well-lands as much as on dry. Vegetables, spices and tobacco 
are the only crops peculiar to irrigated soils. 


Owing to the scarcity of grazing, a large proportion of the 
Sady ¢ a 4 of well-lands is devoted to raising food for the cattle 
ant fodder crops are crowded on to the land with extraordinary 
assiduity. Early maize, moth and mdsh are grown among sugar- 
cane and cotton and senjhi issown in cotton fields even before the 
plucking is complete. Most whedt fields also contain an admix- 
ture of rape-seed. The soil of the district is fertile. The out- 
turn and quality of the produce is generally of a high order. 
‘Three tracts have a more than local reputation for their own 
specific crop : the arp is famous for its gur, the Kalar tracts of 
the south-west for their mushkan rice and the Bharrari for its 
joudr ; while the well circles and indeed the greater part of the 
district produce excellent caddnak wheat with a large grain. 


There are two main harvests in the year, the kharif_or 
autumo harvest and the rabi or spring harvest. The sowing 


- Ploughicg. 
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time for the former is July and for the latter Octoher to Decem- 
ber. The kharif is harvested from October to November and rabi. 
from April toJune, Cotton and sugarcane, however, are excep- 
tions. i ney are reckoned as kiarif crops but are sown in spring 
and the reaping of cotton goes on till January and of eane some-. 
times till Mareh. Several other crops also form exceptions to 
the general rule about sowing and harvest times, and what is’ 
known as the gaid rabi or additional spring crop is an important 
feature of the agricultural system : it consists of vegetables and! 
tobacco and is sown usually by Arains in suburban areas and’ 
reaped in May and June. } 

The fooded land which has to bear crops is ploughed as: 
scon as the floods have passed and the soil is firm enough to 
admit of being turned up. The number of first ploughings: 
varies with the extent to which weeds a» d grasses are present, 
As soon as the soil is clear, the seedis sown and ploughed over 
twice. The land is then harrowed, after which process it is: 
left alone till harvest, | 

As soon as the crops on unirrigated land have been cut, 
the latter is at once ploughed up in order to fit it for the recep- 
tion of the next rain that may fall. After rain is it ploughed as 
often as possible before the seed is sown. When the autumr 
rains are coming to an end, the fallow gets a fiaal ploughing, and 
is then smoothed down by a heavy beam being dragzed across it. 


The same description of plough is used all over the district, 
and is universally known as hal. With the exception of the 
coulter, it is made entirely of wood. The ploughshare (kur') is’a. 
strong, flat piece of wood, generally Aikar. It is broad at the 
back and centre, but gradually tapers to a point. The iron 
coulter (phdia) is fitted lightly on to this point by an iron ring 
sete). At the centre of the ploughshare a stout wooden shaft 
hal\ is fixed. At the point of junction it stands at right angles 
to the share, but two or three inches higher it curves forward 
over the Coulter. Itis fixed into the share by an iron wedgo 
(KAddé) on. one side, and a wooden wedge (og) on the other The 
upper part of this shaft is straight, and is called the ndlé, Vhe ndlé 
18 spliced on to another, and more slender shaft (sanhdn) by two 
tay ayy nails. The upper part of this shaft is fastened to the 
yoke by a wooden pin (kil/f, and by a rope (hathan, wall néré 
or meu). Another shaft (jangi) is driven into the share a 
little way behind the (og) wedge. This rises straight out of the 
share for about three feet. On the top is a handpiece (hath), 
which the ploughman holds in one hand to guide the plough, and 

resses down to keep the coulter below the surface. The yoke 


(panjait) has three divisions. I'he necks of the two animals 
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employed to drag the plough pass throu, h the outer divisions of 

_ the yoke, the main shaft of the plough, being tied in the centre. 
The outer burs (arl#) of the yoke are removeible in order to allow 
of its being passed over the heads of the cattle. | 


The coulter penetrates from three to eight inches into the 
ground, aceording as it is « first or later ploughing, Usnally 
big fields are ploughed in sections up and down, but smaller fields 
are ploughed in narrowing circles. In the latter even the 
ploughing begins at the outside of the field, and the course, as is 
the practice on the well track, is always a left-hand one, The 
importance of frequent ploughing is recognized everywhere, but, 
as a general rule, the cultivated area is not ploughed as often as 
it ought to be. 


There are isolated cases in which zaraindars lave purchased 
Riija and other improved pattern hels. hey are mostly 
gamindars who live in the naighbourhood of the Guilu Shah 
Cattle Fair whose practical demonstrations have had some effect, 
and near Sidlkot where the District Board has started a demons- 
tration farm, The subject is discussed in more detail on page 92. 

The cattle are driven with the wooden goad (pardni or 
farat). , 

After the ploughing comes the levelling of the field, which 
isdone by means of the (sohdga), called in Bajwat the pate. 
This is a heavy beam of wood from 10 to 12 feet long,2 feet 
thick, and 2 feet broad. It hasa peg at each end, to which ropes 
are fastened. These are attached to a yoke passing over the, neck 
of cattle. The sohkdya is drawn by two pairs of cattle, with one 
driver for each pair. ‘The drivers stand on the sohdga to give it 
additional weight, and steady themselves by holding on to tle 
tails of the cattle. This rolling process pulverises the clods, 
~ consolidates the surface of tle soil, and covers up the seed: it 
also conserves the moisture. 


In the Darp Circle of Raya Tahsil stiff clods are broken 
with a mallet called parola, a process involving énormous labour 


and more suitable for small fields in hilly tracts, where it is more 


commonly practised. 

Weeding is frequently done throughout the season up to the 
time of harvest, especislly on well-irrigated lands, and any kind of 
labour available is employed. Certain weeds are fed green to 
cattle. Coarse weeding is done with the kahi or iron mattock, 
which is‘also used whenever earth has to be removed, It has a 
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Levelling. 
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short wooden handle fixed at one angle of 50 degrees and is pulled 
towards the operator. A flat iron spud ramba, with a small 
curved handle, is used for finer yecding and for cutting grass, 
The khurpa is another kind of spud, but it is longer and 
narrower than the ramba. It is generally used for woedne 
cotton and maize. The ramtié is a broad-pointed sickle, used 
chiefly for weeding rice-fields. The jondra is a rake used for 
naking the ridges between the irrigation beds on ehdht lands or 
temporary water leads from the well. It is rather too large and 
heavy for one man to use by himself. It consists of a lon 
handle {mandal) witha small cross stick at the foot, isto which 
the teeth (killis) are fitted. Half way up the shaft there is a. 
small handle. One man grasps the handle with one hand, and the 
upper part of the rake with the other, and presses the teeth into 
the soil. His partner faces him, and pulls the rake towards 
himself by a rope attached to the foot, 

It cannot be said that the zamindirs do not appreciate the 
great value of reinvigorating the soil by the application of 
manure, but manuring is the one branch of farm operations 
which is universally carried out in a haphazard fashion, The 
best and largest part of the valuable cattle-dung is, unfortunately, 
set apart for fuel. | 

When the cattle are kept in the village all their refuse is 
used for fuel, but cattle-dung at the wells is used for manure. 
In the month of Sdwan all the cattle-dung, whether in the 
village or outside, is taken free by the potters. 


The chief manure used is a mixture of cattle sweepings, 
refuse fodder and litter, and the sweepings of the house and yard. 
This is known by the comprehensive term of “ pind dé rdri.” 
All this refuse is thrown in heaps outside the houses where 
it decays, and whence it is taken to the fields as required, At’ 
the time of attestation of the Wajib-nal-arz at the recent settle- 
ment, the customs as to the shares in these manure heaps were 
carefully recorded ; and it was everywhere agreed to that the 
manure of the menial and non-agriculturists, if heaped on the 
common land of the village, is to be divided between the various 
co-sharers of the village, and similarly, if heaped on the common 
land of any particular sub-division, it 1s to be divided between 
the co-sharers of that suo-division only. As a matter of fact the 
lambardirs and strongest co-sharers get all the s4dmild/ manure, 
and the weaker members of the community get nothing. The 
manure is allowed to lie in small heaps on the fields, and is spread 
and ploughed into the ground as soon as rain has fallen, or the 
land has been artificially irrigated. The land all round the 
village site rarely requires the application of manure, as it 
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receives an ample supply of nightsoil. In some parts of the Masuring, 


district the more intelligent zamindérs stall their cattle during 
the hotter months in a different part of a field that is fallow, 
every night, especially in the months of Sdwan, Bhddon, Phagan 
and Chet. Thusin time every part of the field gets its share of 
eattle droppings, and noue of the fertilizing ammonia in the urine 
is lost. In the south-east of the district also, the Ardins, who go 
in for garden cultivation, use the saline efflorescence of the soil as 
@ manure for onions, tobacco and pepper, to give them a shar 
hitter taste. ‘Ibe value of bone manure is not yet known, an 
every year tons of old bones are collected by the sweepers, who 
make a certain amount of money by (disposing of them at different 
railway stations, whence they are carried to the coast for ex- 
portation. The amount of manure necessary every year depends 
¢ehiefly on the kind of crop which is to be raised, but on the 
average 30 maunds an acre are sufficient. It is difficult to say 
how much of the cultivated area is regularly manured. All the 
ane, tobacco and finer sorts of vegetables, most of the maize and 
«cotton, and half the wheat receive manure; so that about one- 
quarter of the crop-bearing area is annually manured more or less. 
But the district, as a whole, and particularly the unirrigated and 
flooded tracts, does not receive nearly enough manure for its 
requirements. For potatoes, castor oil cake is used. 


Sowing .is carried out generally by throwing the seed 
broadcast (chhatéah). The sower has a cloth with the seed hung 
over his left arm. He walks up and down the field, scattering 
the seed as he goes with his right hand, each handfull being 
exhausted in three throws. Sowing by drill (mali) is carried 
out only in unirrigated tracts when the rains have heen feeble 
and there is little moisture in the soil. The seed is usually from 
last year’s stock in the hands of the zaminddrs, but is often 
taken from the village money-lender who either debits the 
value and charges the usual rate of interest.or lands the seed 
itself, recouping himself at 5. per cent. after the harvest is 
over for which the seed was given. here is not much resort 
to Government seed-loans, but purchase of Government seed 
is increasing in popularity. 

All crops, except cotton and some vegetables which are » 
plucked by hand, are cut’ with a sickle (datré; in the Bajwit, 
durdti). Thisis nearly two feet long, slightly curved, with 
teeth like asaw. The other sickle (partht) has a straight edge 
and handle and is used for hedging, and in the northern parts, 
for cutting up sugarcane stalks. The ig 807 squats on his 
heels and grasps a handful of crop with his left hand and cuts 
close to the ground. The labour employed on the small 

G 
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‘holdings of this district is generally found in the village, the 
menials being called in to assist the landowners or tenants. 
Usually one head-load of harvested wheat, value about Rs. 2. is 
paid to each labourer and about 5 men can reap an Acr® of 
wheat in the day. Hired reapers are called ldwd and their 
aves [éi. "The sheaves are called bidri and are tied up with 
ne stalks (pachhi) or with wheat straw (vidr). tab our is- 






or the local facilities: the same is the ease with rice, but 
other kharif crops are usually managed by the cultivators. 


The sheaves are carried to the threshing floor as soon as 
tlie reaping (hatai, waddi) is finished, and are tossed with a piteh- 
fork (faranglt) of seven prongs, or with the two pronged sahaga.. 
Rice is threshed with the kanéa (Bajwat, kunda) along stick 
with a curved peg attached. The floor (pir) is in unirrigated 
lands generally a joint concern of several holdings as it has to be 
carefully prepared to prevent dust getting into the chaff which 
‘sfed to cattle. In well-lands it may be anywhere Many 
villages have a common threshing floor which is watched by 
turns so as to minimise the risk of arson by enemies. The 
custom of compensation by the proprietary boily as:a whole for 
corn burnt on the individual’s floor was entered up at last 
‘settlement and has proved very efficacious for restraining 
incendiarism. A heap of unthreshed wheat is called passa or 
marl. : eee 


The threshing-floor (pir) isa circular piece of ground : the 


harder, the better. This is swept clear, and in well-irrigated | 


tracts the ground to a distance of 6 or 9 feet from the centre 


is plastered with clay. The stacks to be threshed are — 


taken from the rick (passa), close by and thrown on to the 
ground with a pitchfork (frangli). Two or more bullocks are 
then yoked together and driven round and round in a circle. 
They drag after them a heavy hurdle (phald). This is a frame- 
work of Beri wood, on which are placed branches of kikar, or 
some other thorny tree. On the top of these, again, there is a. 
lot of straw, and the whole is weighted with stones or earth. 
The oxen drag this hurdle round and round in a circle, and 
the attendants keep turning over the whole mass with a fork 
to bring the unthreshed parts. to the surface. When the 
threshing 1s Sar ae the whole mass is heaped up in the centre. 
The phald is usec only for wheat, barley, or mixed wheat and 
barley. Rice, gram and pulses are threshed out by the process 
known as mehs degah or mehr pdnd. One. bullock has its head 
bent towards its tail and secured in that position by a rope. 


gemermny Used in the sprirg, as the wheat crop is too heavy 
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Two or three others are joined to it, and they are driven round Thresbicg, 
inacircle. The work is specially hard on the bullock nearest 
the centre of the circle, who is called the mondhi, as he has 
to move round a very small circle in a cramped position. 
Sometimes rice is threshed by hand. A hole, some 20 to 30 
inches deep, is dug in the hard roki, and the small sheaves 
are beaten on the edge of this by hand till the husked grain 
has all been separated from the stalk. Maize cobs are beaten 
with sticks, but not jowar, which is threshed out by the usual 
rocess (mehr pdud). The cane stalks are prepared for the press 
by stripping with a sickle. 
the next process in the harvest isthe winnowing (uddé), Winnowing. 
The first step is to thoroughly toss the threshed mass with sabe’ 
a fork, and get as much chaff (¢wr/) as possible blown away. 
The remainder (saindh) is then taken up in baskets (eha/lé or 
ehhajj), held above the head, and allowed to fall gradually 
tothe ground. The wind takes away all the light powdered 
chaff. The heap on the ground is carefully sifted with a 
_ fine brush (mdénja) made of reeds, The grain is then heaped 
up, the heap being called JoAt. There is still a certain amount 
of grain left mixed up with chaffand dirt. This residue (don 
or sdindh) is kept back till the very last. and is giyen to the 
. harvesters when the work,is all done. The hotter the season 
. and the stronger the wind, the more effectually and rapidly 
do the operations of threshing and ee progress, but it is 
at best a slow clumsy process, involving much danger of damage 
_ by rain. A Punjabi proverb “rah rdhn te gah gdéhn" conveys 
this vividly. It means that threshing is more effectual at the 
time when it Is so hot that travelling is impossible. The 
winnowing labourer takes 2 seers in the maund of grain, 


_ The gathered and winnowed grain is stored in clay hins Storage of 
{kotha or kohli)in the owner's house and the bhusa is made “°?* 
into heaps (phohdra) and covered with clay plaster. Fodder 

when green is chopped up with the foka. The straw is broken 

up by the threshing process and is fed as it is to cattle. 


Carting of crops and manure is done witha lighter make Cartisg. 
of cart than those used for road-traffic. The body of the cart 
isa triangular frame (gadh) of heavy kikar or ¢ali beams. 
(pauri or udo). These are about 4 feet apart at the back, and 
are joined by a thinner beam (dénda). They are joined at the 
front by a piece of wood called muhra. The bottom of the 
- cart is made of planks nailed tothe frame-work. The axle 
passes under the centre of the cart, and the wheels are broad 
and cumbrous. They have twelve spokes each. The sides of 


4 
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Cartiog . the cart vary with the nature of the load. Generally upright 
pieces of are fixed into the frame-work, These are joined 


with cross bars, ropes, nets or matting, as the load requires. 


The whole cart costs from Rs. 140 to Rs 150. A cart can 
carey ap to50 maunds, but four bullocks are required when 
the load is over 25 maunds or when the roads are very bad. 
The driver, who is generally the owner of the cart, sits on the 
portion of the frame between the wheel and pair of oxen, and 
adjusts his position so as to keep the cart lanced on the 
es Car's are most plentiful in the Bharrari village near 
Cantonments, and when used for road traffic may cost up to 
Rs. 250. 

The rotation of crops is much the same for all soils, but be- 

ond what has already been said with regard to rice cultivation, 
+ is difficult to discern any clear system of rotation. The people 
intentionally ring the changes on the various crops in the belief 
} that frequent changes benefit the soil. Ifthe soil is inferior, 
only jowar or barley or tara mira will be grown, but in good 
land every kind of crop may be grown and all that can 
be said is that each oultivates will be sure to grow some wheat 
and some maize on his better lands. 
— Agricaltaral Sidlkot comes second in order of population among the 
population. § 4: -tricts of the Punjab, but only tenth with respect to cultivated | 
area. The pressure of population on the soil is great and the 
consideration which goes furthest to stay the hand of the Settle- 
ment Officer in this well-favoured district is the fact that hold- 
ings are minute and the people, as a rule, poor in consequence. 
gs,ce last settlement, however, plague and emigration to the new 
canal colonies reduced the population by about 15 per cent. In 
the settlament of 1892-93 pressure of agricultural  digtong on 
the cultivated area varied from 622 per square mile in Raya to 
"60 in Sidlkot : in 1915 it was found to vary from 600 in Pasrar 
to 694 in Sialkot. At the same time the opening of the canal 
colonies where people of this district hold seven thousand squares, 
the introduction Penns irrigation into the Daska, Pasrur and 
Raya Tahsils, the recent great improvements in communications, 
and the enormous rise in prices that has occurred in the last 20 
years have added greatly to the wealth of the people. ° 
the most important tribe in the district. 
They own 65 per cent. of the cultivated area and constitute , 
nearly a quarter of the total population. About two-thirds of 
them are Musalmans and less than a fourth are Sikhs. Their 
clans are legion, but the Bajwa, Basra, Bhindar, Chima, Deo, - 
Ghuman, Kahlon, Goraya, Malhi, Sahi, Sandhu anil Varaich are 


«rope, 


Jats are by far 
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the most impuriant. . Generally speaking, the Jat is industrious Agricalturil” 


anda good cultivator. In Sikh villages he enlists freely in the ° 


Army and makes a sturdy soldier, but occasionally indulges a 
taste for liquor and for cheating the exciseman. The Jats of 
the district show comparatively litfle enterprise. Emigration, 
except tothe canal colonies or to the neighbouring cities of 
Amritsar and Lahore, is not generally popular, and money-lending 
or cattle-dealing are the only enterprises indulged in outside the 
ordinary round of agriculture. Next in importance comes the 
ae tribe owning !4 per cent of the cultivated land. Four- 
fifths of them are Musalman. The Hinds generally are Dogris 
from the north of the Sialkot and Zafarwél Tahsils. Rajpits are 
as usual found in large numbers along the river ban's arid in 
other parts: where life is not too strenuous and the labour of 
well-cultivation is not necessary. The principal tribes are the 
Manhds, Bajju, Salehria, Khokhar and Bhatti. They are all — 
except the Bhattis - poor cultivators, but the Dogris make good 
fighting materia] and the Musalmdan Salehrias have been sae | 
recruited. Awéans are of importance in the Sialkot and Zafarv 
Tahsils. They are fairly industrious husbandmen, though not as 
good as the Jats. ‘They areall Mubammadans, | 

Agricultural labourers are drawn from the CbLuhra class, 
many of whom have become Christian, Mazhbi Sikh, Arya or 
Musalmain. ‘The zamindars are now complaining of The increased 
dearness of agricultural labour and many new conditions have 
combined to raise the level of this class of villager. The adoption 
of higher forms of religion, service in the Army, emigration to 
canal colonies, income from the hide trade, and new ideas generally 
are breaking up the cld system under which the village labourer 
was little more than aserf. There is therefore more prospect 
of the spread of labour-saving devices. . 

The rice grown in the district may be divided into three 
classes. The bes: kind, mushkan or ddsbatti, formy only about 
15 percent of the total. It is cultivated chiefly in the rich 
rohi lands of Raya and Pasriir and in the canal-irrigated parts 
of Bajwat. The second class comprises the average varieties, 
such as munyji jhona, ratua and safeda and is by far the largest, 


as it comprises 60 per cent of the total crop. The remainder of . 


the area under rice produces the poorest kinds, chiefly dhain and 
Kharsu. The land put under this crop is well watered and 
ploughed in July, unless the rain cumes earlier. It is then rolled. 
The best varieties of rice are grown in nurseries panirs) and 


Principal 
Rice. 


transplanted when the shoots are about 8 inches high. This — 





process is called /éb. After sowing or transplanting, the crop 
has to be constantly soaked, In fact water should stand in the 
| a2 


Jowir. 
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field till the grain is almost ripe in the ear. There is generally 
one weeding which is carried out at the eniof August, 


only ling : : 
Rice is cut at the end of October, and if the rains fail, the des- 


truction of the harvest, which is not sesured by arit%cial irriga- 
tion, is certain. Rice straw (pardli) is used ae fodder only when 
there is nothing else to be had. Tt makes good stable litter, 
_ Moise is a sensitive crop, and can stand over-irrigation no 
more than drought. It requires careful cultivation, and no 
staple benefits more by constant ploughing. In Adrdéai land 
maize is sown at the beginning of Siwan, in chai at the begin- 
ning of Bhidon. The ground should he watered and ploughed 
from eizht to twelve times in June and the beginning of July, 
and should be well manured. After the sowing, the ficlds should 
be again ploughed and rolled, and water should be given once a 
week unless there is good rain. (‘ke land should bs weeded twice 
or thrice before the harvest. 

Jackals, dogs and birds are fond ®f maize, and once 





the cobs begin to form, the fields have to be carefully watched 


night andday. The stalks are used for fodder. 

Cotton is grown on both irrigated and unirrigated lands ; 
but though it is more hardy than maize, it cannot stand proloog- 
ed drought. Itis sown on Dbérdni lands in the end of March, 
and on welldands some time during April, It is often sown in 
the radh of wheat (i.e, on the ground previously ocenpied by 
wheat, after the wheat has been cut), The land is first of all 
ploughed ‘and rolled five to eight times, and then manured when 
this can be done, It is ploughed once when the plants are 


young, and is subsequently weeded twice or thrice. 


This ploughing is only in lieu of weeding and the plants are 
not ploughed in Unless the rains are good the fields should 
be irrigated, but excessive rain causes the bushes to run to wood. 
Plucking begins in November and lasts for two months. When 
the plucking is over, the wood (maveitt) is cut close to the 
ground and is used for fencing, thatching, or fuel. Cotton is 
often grown along with melons, and the trefoil fodder grass, 
known as sinjhi, is.generally sown among the bushes just before 
the earliest pods burst. The best cotton is grown in the well- 
irrigated villages between the towns of Daska and Sialkot. The 
sowing of cotton in lines has been demonstrated at the Agricultural 


Farm managed by the District Board at Sidikot. 


Tne great millet, known as jowdr or chari, is geown exten- 


“sively for fodder. Very little is grown in this district for 
human consumption. Jowdr is very rarely irrigated, and re- 
ceives nothing like the same attention as maize. The land is 


ploughed twice, and sometimes it gets one rolling. The seed 


4 


ne Ae ee ae 
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is sown in July when the monsoon breaks. The standing crop is 
never weeded. It is often sown with pulses, such as moth, 
‘mung or mdsh. The crop is cut while green as it is wanted, and 
when most of a field has heen reaped in this way, the cattle are 
‘turned into craze. The stalks (¢dmda) make excellent folde-, 
which is much liked by the cattle. 

The land that is to bear sugarcane canot be ploughed too 
often. In this district the prepsrateny ploughings vary from 
ten to twenty, and the ground is always manured. Cane 
is never grown from seed. Each year, when a field is reaped, 
about 5 per cent of the stalks. which are carefully selected, 
‘are cut (mati) into lengths of about nine inches with two 
eyes in each and buried ina pit. Taey are ready for planting 
in about three months. When taken out of the pit, they are 

laced lengthways in the ground and pressed down with the 
foot, The ground bearing sugarcane has to be kept moist by 
steady irrigation when there is no rain, but when the season 
_-is favourable unirrigated cane is generally superior to that grown 
on well lands. Cane is planted’ usually in March. It has to 
he weeded about five times before it comes to maturity. Cut- 


ting begins in December, after the rush of the kKharif harvest — 


operations are over, It goes on intermittently for about three 
months, and sometimes the presses are at work in Bajwat up 
tu the end of March. Most of the cane is meant for the press, 
‘but in this district, where the cattle are, as a rule, stall-fed, a 
considerable proportion is given to the cattle when there is a 
ecarcity of fodder. There are various kinds of cane grown in 
Sidlkot. Ponda is the large thick variety which is eaten raw. 
It is usually grown near large towns fer sale in the bazdrs. It 
is a paying crop wherever there is a market for its disposal, 
but the costs of cultivation are. enormously high. The varieties 
known as kutha and kéhi are really the same. They are very 
ott hea in the Darp tract. as they make good unrefined sugar. 

atha and kdhv do not give a large outturn, but the gur is always 
very sweet Treru is thicker than the foregoing. The stalk is a 
bright green, marked with dark coloured slight cracks : hence its 
name. it gives a heavy outturn, but its guris not very sweet. 
[he dh:uli variety is common in well-irrigated tracts. Its 
stalks are long and thick, and are dark red (surkh) in colour. 
Metéi is white. It is still thicker, but is very soft and gives a 
heavy yield of juice. When cane is grown for fodder the sahdrni 
‘and desi kinds are used. These are never pressed. The quality 
of cane depends very much on the soil which bears it. The best 
cane is grown on the rich darp soil in Raya, but both roht and 


maira soils are also fayourable.. Quriously enough the_ vo 


manured fields round the village site bear a very poor class ¢ 


Jowir. 
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having his hand and arm crush 


rane. cane, the gur being too watery, although the outturn in weight. 
ig enormous. 


_ When the cane is’cut the green tops (dg or pénd) are brokem 
off and the sheaths ( chho#) of the stalk are stripped with a sickle. 
The cutting (wddhi) and stripping (chAeli) processes are per- 
formed by the zamindair and his servants, who receive a share 


of the green tops, which are tised as fodder, and a few stalks. 


The stalks are at once carried to the place where the press (belna) 
has been set up.. This place is usually 2 yard with a low wal 

and a hut called gurkal on one side. The press is in the middle 
of the yard. The presses are of two kinds. The wooden press 


_ (dest belna) is a huge clumsy machine, which requires the cons- 


tant attention of the village carpenter while it is in work. It 
is sunk in a pit. The cane -talks are made up in bundles of 
from 15 to 5 and passed into the rollers by a man who is called 
the. dhora who gets the highest wage as he runs no smali risk of 

| ed, as he has to keep guiding 
the bundle till itis fairly gripped by the rollers. Another man, 
the dgti, receives the stalks as they emerge from the other side. 
The same bundle is pressed over and over again, usually as 
many times as there are stalks. The gue ras) is received 
in an earthen jar sunk in the ground. Two pairs.of oxen 
and three men are required to work the wooden press. The 
iron.or Behea press (Joke da belna) is much simpler. It stands 
above ground, and can be worked easily by one pair of cattle. 
‘Lhe feeding can be done by a boy. 

The iron belna is much the more popular of the two. Its 
drawbacks are that it breaks up the cane fibre making it 
useless for ropes, and that the gur obtained only keeps good 
for about a year. 

The juice is poured as scon as possible-after extraction into 
a large flat iron dish (kardh), which is placed on an earthen 
oven fed by the sheaths and crushed fibre of the cane, and some- 
times by dry cotton stalks. No other fuel is so effective as the 
roverb says: Aamdd dpne karhin nal dphi sarda,—* Cane botis 
est on its own refuse.” As soon as the juice begins to boil, it 
has to be stirred constantly with a tnick stick (ghdmwan or 
mussad). The boiling takes fron, two to two and-a-balf hours, 
by which time the mass begins to coagulate, All the time the 
scum is carefully skimm When the mass is ready, it is- 

‘ed off into a hole in the ground, about 10 inches deep and 


8 feet in diameter. This hole (gand) is carefully prepared and 


plastered with clay. The whole is then stirred about for some 
twenty minutes, when it is hard and cool enough to be rolled 
into balls 'rorién) about the size of a cricket ball. The gur or 
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molasses is now ready. The process of making unrefined sugar Sagercane- ta 


(shakar) is more elaborate, 4s the mass'in the gand has to be 
manipulated with the hands. 

. In Bajwat the manufature of gur is a very slovenly and 
dirty process as the sheaths are lelton the cane and the juice 
ts never skimmed during the boiling. Consequently it obtains 
a lower price than other gur. Khand, the best form of country 
sugar, is not made now in Sidlkot, as the zamindars say it re- 
quires an admixture of jdld, a water weed which has to be 
imported. ; 

The three principal pulses grown for the autumn harvest 
are moth, mting, and mdh or mdsh — Moth is grown on sandy 
soils, and requires very little irrigation. The chaff makes good 
fodder. Mung is grown on stiffer soil and is not so popular ay 
the leaves are not of much use as fodder. Mash is the most 
valuable pulse of’ the three. The grain makes excellent ddl 
and the cattle are fond of the leaves. It requires a fairly con- 
sistent soil. Sesamum /¢il) is grown chiefly on the hizh unirri- 
gated parts of the district. 

_ Pepper or chillies (mirch) is grown in small beds by Ardins. 
The inferior millets, kangnt, maddal and chind, are met with in 
most parts, but always in small quantities. . Bdjra is very little 
erown. a! 

Wheat (kanak) is the main staple of the district, and 
occupies on the average nearly two-fifths of the total area cropped 
annually. There are four varieties met with in Sidlkot. The 
most common is the nikki kanak or small wheat, with a hard 
red grain. It is hardy and thrives on unirrigated soils, The 
caddnak, or large wheat, is distinguished by the size of the ear, 
the height of the stalk, and the bluish green tinge of the plant 
before it turns colour. This variety 1s not so common as the nikke 
kanak, but is more extensively grown than the other two. Its 
cultivation involves much care and labour. The chitfi or white 
kanak, which is also called dartidkhdni, 1s found chiefly in the 
Daska and Sidlkot Tahsils. The ghoni or kanaku is not popular 
on account of the small size of the grain. Itis a white, beard- 
less wheat. The land should be carefully prepared for wheat, 
twelve to fifteen ploughings not being too many, but sia A more 
than four or five are given, followed by rolling. Careful cul- 
tivators give the field a thorough weeding once, but the wild onion 
(Bhagat) is very difficult to eradicate on light soils. Wheat sow- 
ings begin in Novenber and may last till Christmas. The time 
of sowing usually depends on the rainfall. Sowings on unirrigat- 
ed lands are carried out a month or six weeks earlier, in October 
or the end of September. — “seit 


(ther & 
erope. 


W heat. 
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Barley (Jao) is not nearly such a favourite as’ wheat, but is a 
most convenient catch crop. It is hardy an ripens earlier than 
wheat. In chéhi land it is sown later than w eat, though in 
bardnié it must be sown earlier. When the winter rains are 
delayed, much of the land in unirrigated tracts, pee 
prepared for wheat, is finally sown with barley. On bdrdnt and 

4bé lands it is often crown along with wheat or with gram, 


‘and in the. roht soils it is sometimes sown in fields from which 


rice has just been reaped. Land nieant for barley gets from one 
to three ploughings and is never weeded. Barley bhusa makes 
a good fodder, but is weaker than wheat dhiea and inferior 
to it. 

Gram (chhole) isa less common spring staple. It can be 
eon on unirrigated sandy soils, and is sown at the end of 
September, often in lands which have just borne a light kharif 
harvest. The land is usually ploughed once or twice, and unless 
there has been heavy rain shaar before sowing, it has to be 
thoroughly watered once. Gram is a hardy plant, and can 
survive a certain amount of drought. It is often spoiled by high 
winds in March and also by thunderstorms. Gram makes good 
ddl, and is also eaten whole. Young gram cut in March is often 
given to horses. 

Rape is not much grown, but is sometimes sown in rows in 


the gram fields. If makes good fodder when cut green, Massar 


is more often met with. The ddl best known to Kuropeans is 
made from its grain. It grows in alluvial lands, and is a hardy 
plant, except that it cannot ‘stand frost. It is often sown along 
with gram, and more rarely with barley. Térémira is grown in 
smail quantities all over the district. Much of it is cut early 
for fodder, and what is allowed to reach maturity yields excellent 
oil. It is often sown with wheat. Sinjhé is a trefoil fodder, 
which is grown on fields Which have recently borne cotton or 
maize. The field is first :oaked with. water, and the sinjAé is 
then puddled in by feet. It isa valuable fodder and is most useful 
when chopped up with the straw of wheat or barley, maize or 
jowdr, and cane. Another method of sowing sinjh{ is to plough 
ight, then roll with the sohdga (though this is rot always done) 
and then water. Melons are largely grown for thea late spring 
harvest, known as the extra rabi. The three varieties are the 
cucumber, the large green melon and the small yellow ¢arbiiz. 
Tohaceo is grown for home consumption in very small patches 
near the wells. The commoner varieties of vegetables, such as 
onions, radishes, turnips and the Indiaa vegetable-marrow, 
are grown everywhere, Their cultivation is usually left to the 


a8 


Ardains. 


ba 
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‘The crop diseases, or forms of blignt met with in this district “~?“"“"™ 
‘are by no means few in number. Tels is a tiny parasite which 
‘attacks rice, cane, cotton, fowdr, wheat, sinjht, tobacco and some 
minor crops. It is a tiny parasite which reveals its presence by 
a black greasy deposit on the leav It appears when there isa 
drought as the crop is ripening It withers the sap in the plant.” 

Rain stops its ravages toa large extent; but it is rarely com- 
pletely eradicated. White ants (sek) attack most oe in 
sandy soils when there is a long drought, especially wheat, a 
maize and sugareane. Morarais a very amall insect which 
bites the young sprouts of the cane seed when it has just 
germinated and the plants are showing above ground. 

Ukhera is the term by which the zamindérs describe the oa 
withering up of the sugarcane in a drought in August and “ 
September. Sangheru is a slug which lives in the ground and | 
feeds on the young cotfon sprouts. It tesembles the ghuan, 
another slug, which attacks hemp. The ravages of both can be i 
minimized by careful weeding. When cotton withers for no 
obvious reason except drought, the people call the blight kharsukh 
which corresponds-to the ukhera blight of cane. Kohr is a blight 
confined to maize. The plant throws out five or six cobs, all 
close together and all empty of grain. The tofa, a small green 
beetle, often destroys the maize cob when it is only half-ripe. | 


The most common wheat blight is kungt, or rust. Ti is 
caused by the ravages of a minute insect which appears in the 
cold weather when there is a succession of cloudy days with 
_ heavy dew at night. The blades of the plant turn a rusty colour, 
and the grain shrinks in the ear. Heavy rain washes the rust 
off, and sunny weather also causes it to disappear. Toka also 
attacks wheat, tobaccoand fruit-trees. It is asmall insect which, — 
as a rule, appears only in low-lying roht lands and attacks the 
sprouts of the early sown wheat after germination. _Toka is 
never seen after November, as it dies of coid. The tiliar bird is 
a useful check on this pest. The word toka, however, is cenerally : 
applied to grasshoppers who do much damage to all crops. 

Bhongu kutta is a larger insect with a brown body, which eats 

the blades of the plants. Swndi isa small insect of the caterpillar 
order, which nibbies the tops of the ears just as they are forming. 

It especially attacks gram. Smut -(kangtéet) is a blight which 

causes the grain in the ear to crumble away ina black ash. The 

two foregoing diseases appear only in season of heavy rain, 

When the grain of wheat and barley is forming in the ear in 

March, the strong winds common in that month shake the crops 

and loosen their hold on the soil, thus dwarfing the grain. This 

is called ukhera, and is commonest on light soils. | 


Crop dincases 
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_ Chamak, or lightning, is supposed to injure the pulses if 
there is much of it at blossoming time ‘The zamfnddrs say 
that a sure way of preventing harm from this cause is to expose 
the seed to lightning or to a flashing light before putting it into 
the ground. Lurhé, a small insect, attacks massar and tobacco 


‘in rainy, cloudy weather. Pundra is a red-coloured worm with 


a black head, which eats up the leaves of the melons, It ean 
be checked by the application of ashes to the ground, or by 
careful weeding. Melons, which are grown on heavily-manured 
land, are attacked, just when they are coming to maturity, by a 
small insect called lage, which burrows beneath the outer rind. 
Its presence quite spoils the plant for food. Luhri is a small worm 
which nibbles away the roots of tobacco plants. Careful weed- 
ing is the only remedy. In addition to these insects and blights, 
the crops are exposed to the ravages of rats, parrots and other 
birds and locusts. ‘Ujese pests need no description. 


Nomenclature The different staples have been referred to by their popular 


“off staples, 


names. For purposes of identification the following table is 
given, showing the English, vernacular and scientific names in 


juxtaposition :— 



































English. Vernacular, | Seleme.Ae. 
ee —- = wo ee ee 
Rire ae «+ | Munji, jhoms, eugdas ,.. | Oryza Satina, 

 Malze ei | Makif  ... . | 2ee Maya, 
Sugarcane ... «| Keamdd.,. | Saccharum officinarnm. 
Catton bea «=. | Hapah .., « | Geeevpium berbacoum, 
Creat-millet ... a | dower. ... .. | Sorgham vulgace, 
Epiked milli t a | Baj “ + | Penelllaria spicata, 
. | Phsseo!ns scontifolins, 
Patees Dee a Phoseclos mange. 
a» | Phasrolns radintus, 
Oilseeds ag eres »| Til Seiamom Orientals, 
ss t_—s i apeseed. eee | Brossica fonces. 
Italian millet oa eae Pen nisetum ltaliemm., 
. | Oplimemus fromentacensa, 
Panicum maliserom, 
Ege pleat rar Sulenum melongena, 
Barley eee | ie i¢gin Tater 
) 0s = undetim heretic hoe. 
Crm na . |, Cieer ariestinam., 
Linseed - | Linum ositstissimam, 
Leatil - Ervom lana, 
Trefall Melilotss parviflurs, 
ba peseod Brat cn cam peatri+, 
Tobareo + | Nicotiana tabacum, 
Poppy “= .. | Papaver somniferom,. 
Potato “ =. | Ald on «. | Solanom tubercsam, 
Melon ek | Kbarbtiza (Urdo) Ebak- | Cocorbits mewn, 
Water-melon «| Terbiz  .,.. wo» | Cocorbita citrillaa, 
Terai | a ee . | Dusous carota, cosh 
Tarweria w. | Haldi | 
| 
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Average yields in maunds per acre:— 








Wheat... “ 6 to 14 6 to 9 
Harley ran ee B to 12 6 to 10 
Gm * ie 5 6 to 9 Gy to 8 
 Memer os. : ." a B-to. 8 Bt 6 
Tora : =a | 2) to 6 24 to 4) 
Kapeseod «* - 3} to 6 “sy tos 
Linseed .. “ a} to 6 2} to 6 
Tobacoo = | @ to 10 fan 
| 
Rice as os 10 te 20 " to 18 
Maize ... 8 to 15 sabe 11 
Sngarceano(gur) 18} to 24 7) to 17 
Cotton ... r Sh to 8 8.40 6 
Sesamom be 2 to 3) arto 3 
Mase ee ce Z to 3 2 to 3 
Moth ... ae : 
Bijra ... ec 7 ; 406 .. éeto 4 
. | Leva 








ato 6 


& to 8 


ay to? 


4to7 


5 to 16 
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The cultivated area of the district was returned on comple- 
tion of last settlement at 901,634 acres which is 8°7 per cent 
less than in 1894-95. These figures include the areas transferred 
later to Gujrénwilaand Sheikhupura Districts. The decrease is 
due to the vagaries of the rivers and of the Degh, to land 
acquisition for the canal, for the new railway, for military 
purposes and to a small extent for general administratrve 
purposes, to the fallin population, and to ereater accuracy in the 
classification of the soils. A good deal of the decrease is of a 
temporary character. It has probably been counterbalanced 
already, so far as the productivity of the district is concerned, by 
the increase in intensive cultivation evidenced by the addition of - 
3,447 wells since the 1892-98 settlement and by theimprovement © 
which has occurred in the cropping. There has been a great ex- 
fension in the canal-irrigated area of the Raya Tahsil but as this 
area is being transferred to the Sheikhupura District, it will not 
affect the district of Sialkot. The valuable crops—rice, maize, 
sugarcane, cotton and wheat—now form 62 per cent of the total 
barvests against 58 per cent twenty years ago. Wheat cultiva- 
tion, however, is responsible for the entire increase and there has 
been a slight decline in the proportion of the cropping by each of 
the other four staples. The increased opularity of wheat is due 
to the great European demand and to the fact that it is a hardy 
crop requiring less labour than the others and is less liable to 
failure. Wheat, moreover, is the staple food of the district and 
with the rise in the standard of comfort it srows in popularity as 
a food, 

The work of the Agricultural Department in this district is in 
eee of an Agricultural Assistant, Chaudhri Nand Singh, a 
Zailddér of Raya Tahs'] and a Bajwa Jat by caste...A demonstra- 
tion farm of 50 acres at Sidlkot has been established with Goy- 
ernment money and is managed by the Agricultural Assistant 
under the District Board. There are some various new kinds of 
seed and new implements are seen in working. - There are also 
small demonstration. plots in various weathered villages. Imple- 
ments are shown in working at the cattle fairs of the district, 
and their sale inereases every year. Last year about 100 Meston 
ploughs, which are cheap enough to be within the reach of most 
zamindirs, were sold direct by the Agricultural Assistant, and 
about 150 through zamindéri banks and private individuals, 
Some instruments are also given out on loan, including Rajah and 
Meston ploughs a handhoe, spring-tined harrows, bar harrows, 
Lyallpur hoes, kharif and rabi drills. Seyéral varieties of seed 
have been distributed, including improved wheat, J apan rape, 


American béjra, ete. American cotton has been tried 
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without success. The seed sold last year amounted to 350 
maunds of wheat direct, about 200 maunds by banks and other 
agencies, and about 500 maunds by private cultivators. The 
Department have also taught cotton and maize sowing in lines, 
and wheat-sowing with drills. 

Proposals have been considered for sinking tube-wells with 
mechanical pumps, which would be of especial benefit in the dry 
Bharréri tract, but at present the cost of construction 1s 
prohibitive. 

The indebtedness of the peasxnt is reflected in the fact that 
the mortgaged area is large, and this is chiefly due to the pressure 
of population, The district stands second in order of population 
among the districts of the !'unjab, but only tenth with respect !o 
cultivated area, However owing toredemptions the mortgaged 
* area has been steadily decreasing since the year 1905-08, and 
whereas, at the settlement of 1892-98, 12 per cent of the cultivated 
land was under mortgage to money-lenders, now only 9 per cent 
is held by persons who are not agriculturists by caste the figures 
of percentages of cultivated land mortgaged in 1915 are given 
below by tahsils :— 











| Tabsil. To zaminddra, | To others. — i Total. 
Ne ee ke ay oe eee 
Zafarwil ... ait ie | 18 | 9 a7 
Raye ws 12 4 | 0 
Parts , 15 | 11 | 26 
Siglkot 13 9 38 
Dacka | Ll 12 | 23 


The sale price of cultivated land had risen between the two 
last settlements by 107 per cent in Zafarwal to 145 per cent in 
Daska. Altogether the position with regard to transfers of land 
isa healthy one. Holdings are, however, small, and the average 

nt of Sidlkot has not been able to reap as much advantage 
Fro om the recent large rise in prices'as in other districts. 


In the year 1911 there were only eleven agricultural. 85 eck. 


societies, but at the end of July 1919 these had increased to 345, 
. with a membership of 8,950, There were also at that date 10 
supply Unions and 3 Central Banks: 126 of the agricultural 
societies are shareholders in the Unions. There were also two 
supply societies, three supply stores, one society of weavers and 
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sss 
Deposits, | Government paper, Cash, 
Re, Re. 
—" 1,01,618 * 
Sidlkeot aa fea | | : 6,337 
LOther items 8820 | J 
Purd > 40,944 1,241 
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one of ironsmiths The- figures for the working capital of the 


agricultural societies were as follows :— 
Re, 
Paid-up share capital ... bas +» 4,04,611 
Members’ deposits —- em a» 27,486 
Non-members’ deposits ... a + BO,255 
sieties’ deposits =... 7K a Ye 
Central Bank lans 4 = .. 2,286,914 — 
Reserve fund = - 2,468,431 7 
Total as 9,39,016 





Theso societies earned a net profit of Rs. 67,449 during 
the year ending July 31, 1919. The debts of the 
members to their societies amounted to Rs. §8,52,446 and 
the latter owed Rs. 2,85,974 to their financing agencies. Many 
old debts have now been paid off and the percentage of the 
members’ land mortgaged has decreased from 42 per cent (before 
the movement started), all in the hands of non-agriculturists, 
to 87 per cent, of which only 25 per cent is in the hands 
of non-agriculturists, Litigation has decreased owing to the 
settlement of disputes out of court among members of societies 
and marriage expenditure (rdéhachdri) has been reduced by agres- 
ment. The rate of interest usually charged by the societies is 
Rs. sccitetot aes cent against Rs. 18-12-0 to Rs. 87-8-0 charged by 
money-lenders, plus extras amounting often to Rs. 12 per cent. 
The Begowéla society has, by selling its common village land, 
been able to lend to members at Rs. 9-6-6 per cent, 

There are three Central Banks, at Sialkot, Pasrir and 
Qila Sardér Harnim Smgh. These borrow at 5 to 7 per 
cent, lend at 8 or 9 per cent, and declare dividends at 6 to 8 
per cent, | 
main items of liabilities and assets of these Banks on 
January 51,1920, were :— 


(1) Outnde fae Co-opera‘ive movement. 
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(2) Wetdin the movement : Habilities. 








Fixed deposite or 
losnoe, ete, 

















Ra, | Ka. Ha 

‘Sidi kat Say 96,628 29,160 6,100 
Pauerir aa be 13,002 45,460 6,910 
Qils 8. Harnim Bingh ... 26,237 | 17,650 1,887 
a —— = . 

° Assola, 
nn ee ree Re 

Lanne to village Tncalled wlere Net profit of 
hanks. capital, | your, 


a ee 








Ra Ez, Re 

Siklkot | 1,32,997 es 3,186 
Parit  ... ai 95,608 | 1,600 4064 

- sQila S. Harnim Singh... 44,485 ra | 1,828 
‘These figures demonstrate the healthy condition of the Central 


Banks, just as those of the agricultural societies do for the latter. 
he movement has taken a firm hold and one of the principal 
obstacles is the money-lending tendency of many of the wealthier 
zaminddrs themselves. 

The destruction of the Revenue Record Room by fire in No- 
vember 1919 makes it difficult to give a complete description of 
the working of the Land Improvements and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts: but figures for the years 1916—1920 are available showing 
that the balance outstanding on April 1, 1916, under the 
former Act was Es. 68,900, and that the annual issues of loans 
amounted, for the four years since that date, to Rs. 18,1C0, 
Rs. 11,650, Rs. 8,550, and Rs. 8,450, The balance now due from 
gamindars is approximately the same as at the beginning of the 
period. So that while loans for land improvement haye decreas- 
‘ed very considerably, repaymenta hive barely been kept wp, 
leaving the district indebted to Government to the same extent 
as four years ago. These loans are chiefly given for sinking 


sells and in high-lying tracts the cost of these is now double 
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the amount which used to be required. There ia also little 
doe in the way of bund construction owing to the silting” 
up of old bunds and the difficulty of arranging water distrib ution 
without Government control. As regards loans for ealtle and 
seed under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the balance on April 
I, 1916, was Bs. 5,815 only, which has, however, Increased 
to Rs. 283,165. No loans were taken in 1916-17 and 1917-18" 
under this head, but in the two subsequent years Rs. 38,020 
and Rs. 19,535 were advanced, owing to cattle disease and the 
poor crops of Kharif 1918 and Rabi 1919. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is of inferior type, and if Is 
usual to import Dhanni cattle from Jhelum and Rawalpindi, 
arid other cattle from Multan and Gujrat Districts. Buffaloes. 
come from the Maélwa country and from Muzaffarhagar and 
Sahdranpur. Local produce is sold to dealers from the Attoek 
Distriet and the frontier generally. 1 roduce of Hissar bulla is 
people find the Dbanni 
breed easier to manage and feed. Male buffaloes are largely 
supplanting bullocks owing to the increased price of the latter. 
The local breed of horses and ponies is also of poor qua lity and 
tthe only good animals are either imported or the produce of 
District Board Arabs. The local breed of sheep is black with a 
long tail and coarse. wool : they are kept with a view to wool 
as well as mutton and are not particularly good for either pur-_ 

se. Recent military demands have very much reduced the 
numbers of sheep. In and near all the towns goats ure 
kept for milk ; these are of Lohi breed, and good milkers. They 
“@ kept by Dhadhis who migrate with them every summer to 
they live on 

roadside grazing and are a great nuisance to District Board 
arboriculture and to vegetable growers near towns, 


'... The total number of cattle in general and of bullocka im. 








cattle, ote. = partienlar varied as follows between 1593 and 1916 :— 
* ; [nCHRAg2 OU IOREADE PER. 
allt CMT. 
a . tb > { i See 
| ; | Total sumber of Hollings, 
cattle, ees 
D —_ pie —— a ee ee Pius re CoE Kt 3 : 
\ ™ sre hte ae sus am « O =- 34 
Stabloot . te a aaa = ek : - a - 1: 
Pome a Ma hs f a eer 
Narowai ‘is Leia aR vei +e = | = a] : 
= = : -— eel : 
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Tahle No. XXII shows the number of livestock of the district Naybesat-” 
during various periods. The census of 1918-19 is the latest, but" 
military operations and other causes have combined to vary the 
numbers considerably. The main causé of the fall in bullocks 
up to 1915 was the large emigration to the canal colonies About 
11 lakh of people left Sialkot District with all their household 
cools, so that the decrease is surprising only because it is 30 
amall. The rise in the cost of feeding and purchasing bullocks 
has led to the substitution of male buffaloes toa very large 
extent, Most of the cattle are stall-fed as grazing grounds have 
largely been cultivated. Camels are not kept to any great 
extent. 

The minimum prices of cattle are not easy to discover, a5 [1 4 
many small, diseased or deformed cattle are. sold at fairs for - 
their meat, skins and bones only. The maxima can, however, be 
usefully compared with those recorded in 1894 when this = 
Gazetteer was last.edited. We find now that the maximum price - 
of a bullock has gone up from Rs, 120 to Rs. 480; of a cow from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 125: male buffaloes have not risen so much ani 
stand at Rs 80 against Rs. 50: cow-buffaloes, however, which 
fetched Rs. 130, now sell at Rs. 360: goats cost kis. 17 against 
Rs. 12: sheep at Rs. 40 for a good ram against Rs. 5 : donkey at 
Rs. 90. against Rs. 70: mules have gone up from Ks. 200 to 
Rs. 300 : horses cost Rs. 200 at. most, in 1894 and now fetch. 
much larger prices. From the peasants’ point of view, the prices 
of bullocks, cows and buffaloes are the most important, and: 
exeept in the case of the useful male buffalo, these have increased 
in price by two to four times in a quarter of a century. 


There are very few pasture grounds in the district ODE Resiing * eu 
to the breaking up of common lands. In the Bajwdt the chief pi opeenc 
fodder is poor rice straw which is- supplemented by sugarcane, 

jowdér and the worst of the inferior radi grains: What grazing  . 

there is, is bad. The cold and damp also of this tract are great, 

and the cattle are not strong enough to resist them. 


The food of the cattle varies with the character of the 
season, the nature of the work they have to perform, and too 
often with the financial condition of their owner. But the 
following sketch gives the ordinary system of feeding. From 
January 15 to April 15 the fodder is maina, singhi, methre ~ 
‘and rape chopped up with bhied. Maina is a trefoil which : 
grows wild in ‘cultivated land in the winter. From April 15 
to June 15 generally only Ddhisé and oilcake are given. Ja 
the next two months grass and green chari are chopped up with 
bhusd. From September 15 to November chari ts either given 


am, 


iH 


‘go to support the cattle. 
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alone or mixed with bhisd. In December and January tie 
same food is continued, but sugarcane is mixed with the fodder 
or given by itself, and turnips are added as they come on. In the 
rice-growing tracts rice straw (pard't) is sometimes given, but 
it is a debilitating food, Besides these articles of fodder, a 
certain proportion of the sas grown primarily for human food 
, Maize, rice, pulses and oilseeds are 
all used in this way, anda considerable amount of green wheat 
and barley is cut every year for fodder. The proporlion of e1ch 
crop used as fodder varies in different years and in different tracts 

but the aggregate annual anount is 8 serious strain ou the re- 
sources of the people. 

see The following cattle fairs are held on the dates mentioned :— 


Baryar Fair at Narowdl ... ... Mareh 5—9, 
Sidlkot Spring Fair = 4. March 18—24. 
Throh Fair, near Zafarwal ... ... August 16—22. 
Gullu Sbah Fair at Koreke .. October 2—9. 
Autumn Fair at Sidlkot —... » .« October 24—30. 
Shah Buligq Fair Early in June. 


At most of these fairs some 5,000 to 8,000 animals are sold for 
about two to three lakhs of rupees, but at the Gullu Shah Fair 
the figures are 13,000 to 17,000 for animals sold and the value 
over 5 lakhs, The income of the District Board from these fairs 
has increased lately owing to the rise in prices of animals gentral-~ 
ly. The Board appoints go-betweens who settle the price and give 
a verbal guarantee that the animal is not stolen property and 


‘the Board charges a percentage. The Baryar Fair brings in about 
‘Rs. 2,200, after deducting Rs. 500 paid to the Narowal Munici- 


| Committee which used to manage the fair ; similarly Rs. 2,000 
is paid to the Sialkot Municipality for the two fairs held there 
and the net income is about Rs. 4,000. The Throh Fair brings in 
about Rs. 5,500, and the Gullu Shah Fair some Rs. 15,000. The 
prizes at these fairs cost about Rs. 500 on each occasion and other 
sums are spent on maintenance. The Shah Buliq Fair, on the 
other hand, is a smal] business as yet. 


The most common epidemic diseases prevalent among cattle 


are rinderpest (pir), haemorrhagic Septiceemia hal ghotu), foot. 


and mouth disease {molhor), black-water (zahr bad), fluke (pans, 
lag). Among horses surra heta) has prevailed for some time, 
especially in the Kallar and Dokandi circles of Raya and Pasrur 


and in the Bajwat and Nianda circles of Sialkot Tahsil. 


7) Reaban ide ih or 
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There are five Veterinary Hospitals, four of which are pi pe EN rg 
builf on modern lines and properly equipped, and it is proposed Hoard and 
to rebuild the fifth at 1. drowdl on the transfer of the Raya ildga ©” Messer 
fo Sheikhupura. There is also an Itinerating Veterinary Assist- ook sical 
ant with headquarters at Chawinda. During 1919 the number 
of out-door patients treated at hospitals was 21,820, of in-door 
patients 206; and of those for which medicines were sent with- 
out seeing the animal, 2,631: operations 250. In addition 615 
patients were treated on tour. The District, Board manages 
these institutions under the advice of the Chief Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary Department: there is a Vetermary Inspector ; 
who supervises the work of the Veterinary Assistants and tie . 
other members of the hospital staffs and the general working. 

Cattle, horse, and mule breeding is managed by the District Breeding. 

Board in conjunction with the Civil Veterinary Department, 
and the Army Remount Department exercise no control or 
protection. There are 53 bulls, nearly all of Hissar breed: . 
and six horse stallions, ull Arabs, with seven donkey jacks for 
mule-breeding. The bulls are left to wander among the villages, 
while the stallions are fed az District Board expense. The Hissar 
Cattle Farm supplies the bulls at Rs. 250 per head, half of which 
cost*is defrayed by the Board and half by the zamindars. There 
is not really very much keenness on the part of zamindars for 
pufchasing bulls, but the produce of such bulls as there are 
is increasing. The stallions are much appreciated, and the number 
of mares served last year was as follows: by pony stallions 255, 
by donkey stallions 270. : 
«There ere-several systems of irrigation in the aistrict. Irrightiom 
The Bajwit is essentially a rice-growing tract irrigated 
by a net-work of kwhis which are fed by its many streams. The 
kuhls are maintained by and under the control of the people 
themselves and official interference *s almost limited to the 
occasional grant of takévi. Disputes are of very rare occurrence 
owing to the easy-going disposition of the people. The effict- 
ency of the kwhls has been greatly reduced by the diversion 
of the Chenab. 

In the Aik circle of the Daska Tahs'l a somewhat airoilar- 

gystem exists, but here there is only one stream, the Aik, which 
brings down a fertilizing deposit of silt that makes its water 
pecdliarly valuable. In the Sialkot Tahsil irrigation by means 
of jhalldrs only is permitted from the Aik, but the villages are 
entitled to dam the stream in turns by erecting earthen bunds 
and so to draw off its supplies through water-courses. The ~ 
land benefited by this system is among the most fertile m the _ 
Province, Faby: 
n2 








imei. 
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Irrigation from wells is carried on throughout the district 
whereyer water can be found except in the Bajwat, Posaht 
and nverain circles where wells are hardly necessary. In 
the Aik and Charkhri cireles an ample and constant a 5. 
water is to be found practically everywhere and, apeaking 

, it may be said that there is no difficnlty in sinking 


roughly | 
well im the tract west of the line Sidlkot-Pasrir-Narowal, provided 


we exclude the Pasrir assessment circle. Hast of that 
line water is generally found in patches and the wells are situ- 
ated in groups,"sometimes as many a? eight at a time lying 
within a radius of 20 or 80 yards. The driest tract is the central! 
sireteh embracing the Bharrari and Pasrir circles and the 
neighbouring portions of the Charwa Jatatar circle. 

The depth to water varies greatly ; near the rivers and the 
Degh stream it is close to the surface and kacha wells or 


dhinklis are frequently sufficient ; in the Charkhni circles it aver- ~ 


‘ages about 80 feet. e greatest depth is found near Sialkot 

‘iteelf where wells from 40 to 50 feet deep are not uncommon, 
Practically the only type in use is the Persian wheel in its 

old cumbrous form. 

Irrigation from the Degh consists mainly of overspill, but 

in the lower reaches litt by jhalldrs is sometimes employed. 

- The Upper Chenab Canal takes out of the river at Marala 

in the Sialkot Tahsil and leaves the district at Nandipur in the 

Daska Tahsil. The Main Line supplies a little kharif irriga- 


tion in the latter Tahsil. During the course of settlement opera- . 


tions the Raya Branch, a kharif distributary, was completed 
and it now waters the western portions of Daska, Pasrar and 
Raya. The water-course system is not yet perfected and. was 
at first limited to 33 per cent of the waste arees, but has recently 
heen extended to include lands under welle, the percentage 
being correspondingly reduced to 20 per cent over all areas 
¢eommanded by the branch. Rice is the principal and till 1919 
almost the only crop raised with the aid of canal water, but other 
summer crops are now receiving water. The rice grown in the 
irrigated area is of excellent quality and the advent of the canal 
has been a great boon to that part of the district. . 

The irrigation from chhambhs and reservoirs so caretully 
fostered by Colonel Montgomery at the settlement of 1892 is 
now of comparatively little importance. The biggest scheme, 


‘the Satrah Bund, has been to a great extent superseded by the 


Raya Branch. Elsewhere reservoirs have silted up or bunds 
have fellen into disrepair. Those that are still working have 
a very limited sphere of usefulness. The. District Board ‘s ready 


. to take up fresh sehemes and some good has been done m recegt 
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ri be Tho chhambhs are described in Chapter I-A. The 
jatrah Bund 1s he Dad annually under the management of the 
District Board with the help of the zamindars. 

Between 1892 and 1915 the wells increased by 3,447, though 
the irrigated area showed a decrease of 5 per cent, owing to 
an iraprovement in the method of recording the area and there 
must actually have been a large merease in the latter. The old 
joint-stock wells had largely given place to individually- 
pwned wells, owing to the increased pressure on the soil and the 
decay of the communal spirit. Thare are now 24,000 wells in 
ihe district, worked by the Persian wheel, This ig a rather 
elaborate apparatus, and may be briefty described «s follows. 
Close to ona side of the well two strong mud walls (channds) are 
bailt about 6 feat high and 16 feet apart. These are joined by 
‘a thick powerful beam (shahtir or w la). Midway between this 
beam and the ground a horizontal cogged wheel (dhol) is sus- 
pended on an axle (tir) ; the upper end of the axle revolving in @ 
staple in the beam, and the lower in a socket (bharwannt) fixed 
into the ground. Between this wheel and the well’s mouth 1s 
another wheel*(chuhakli). This 1s auspended in a vertical posi- 
tion, half of it being sunk in a pit (khadd{). It revolves on a 
shaft about 8 feet long (lath), one end of which revolves in a socket 


-= slosa to the lower bed of the other axle. The other and reste — 


m (jhallan), which is laid transversely across the 


on a large bea | | 
of this wheel, which is furthest awa 


well’'s mouth. “The. mm 
from the well, is fitted with strong wooden teeth (buria), whi 
eatch the cogs of the horizontal wheel. . A third wheel (bair) 
completes the lifting portion of the apparatus. It ig suspended 
vertically over the mouth of the well, half of it being Be oes the 
level of the well-mouth, on the same big shaft. whi [i 
through the centre of the second wheel. Over this wheel there 
is hung a continuous rope ladder (mahl) made in this distniet. af 
ane fibre, with cross sticks a foot apart. Tt is made long 
enough to reach a little way below the water level. Small earthen- 
ware pote (lind) are tied on to the cross sticks (arert) of the 
rope by short strings (warhe). Tha first wheel, or dhol, has 4 
slanting beam (gddh{) fixed to 1ts upper rim. A pair of oxen 
or buffaloes are yoked to this and driven round in a small circle, 
the centre of which is the axle of the dhol, and the porate of 
‘which on the well side passes between the secon and third 
wheels. This circle is called the pardna. As the oxen go round 
all three wheels revolve and each pot on the bair comes up full. 
As it turns to descend again, it empties itself into a trough 
irchha). From. this trough another long trough (nisdr) cone 
cts the water inte a reservo'r (aylu), from whiclt it is drawn 
off into the irrigation channels (dd). 2 93 ae denk 






= 
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This is a cumbrous apparatus, and the loss of power from 
friction is enormous. With the exception of this drawback, it is 
admirably suited for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed, and as yet the zaminoddrs have seen no other contriv- 
ance which they consider will give them as good results. with a 
less expenditure of foree. The hght iron et used in other 
districts is hardly met with in Sidlkot. The cost of the wooden 
apparatus varies from Rs. 115 to Rs. 135 according to the depth 
of the well, and it lasts for years. The shatir, dhol, chauhakh 
and their component parts lart for 15 years, if well made. The 


- ath and bair rarely suryive more than three or four years. When 


— 


the well is in regular-work, the rope ‘adder has to be replaced. 
every three months. } 

The construction of a well is an important event in a village. 
In most parts of the district the zamfnddr employs a well diviner 
(sengih). This man is, more oftener than not, a water- carrier by 
d is supposed to work by the aid of unseen spirits. 
When a likely spot is found, a circular pit (pdr) is dug about 10) 
feet in diameter. Earth is excavated until water appears, the 
digging being generally carried out by hired or borrowed labour. 
While this is going on the village carpenters make a large nng. 
a) of ber wood for choice. ‘This has a rim about 2 feet broad. 
It is placed on the pit, and gradually built up with bricks, fasten- “ 


ed with cement, till a huge cylinder (mail) from 18 to 25 feet 


high is ready. This cylinder is roofed over with strong boards, 
a large square opening being left in the centre. The professional 
well-sinkers (féba), of whom there are generally four, then. 


‘Begin their work. They descend through the hole in the roof 


of the masonry cylinder and dig away the earth and sand from 
below its base. For this purpose they. use a huge iron shovel, 
jham), which is suspended from above by a rope running over & 
pulley (manka). The work is very hard, as the shovel ttself is 
no small weight, and the sinkers, who stand in water and mud, 
have te throw their whole weight on to it, so as to drive it well 
into the éarth. When the shovel is full it is pulled up, and the 


earth ie either thrown outside or piled on to the platform to add. 


weight to the chak. This work goes on, the chak sinking slowly, 
‘antil the water stratum is reached. The cost of sinking a welk 
naturally varies according to the depth of the spring level, the 
geological formation of the soil which is dug through, and the 


‘extent to which the owner and his following assist in the opera- 


tion. It may be roughly calculated, however, that *t costs- 
from Rs. 900 in alluvial tracts to Re. 1,500 in the high lands on the 
border of the Bharrari and Charkhri circles near the centre of 
the distriet, against figures of Rs. 120 and Rs. 500 quoted in the 
last Gazetteer. 
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| The first digging costa more when carried out by borrowed 
isbour, as the zam{ndar has to feed all the men collected for the 
purpose. This food consists of wheat of rice, some meat 
and unrefined sugar. When hired labour 1s employed the 
work ig done through a contractor, who gets one rupee for 
every 18 inches of depth. The owner has to provide both the 
wood for the chak and the bricks. The latter are large, and 
cost about Rs. 20 to Rs. 24 per thousand,in the open market, 
but if made in the zamindar’s kiln, about half that amount. 
The potter gets his daily food till the kiln is ready ; and the 
day the kiln is fired he receives one sheep, some flour, molasses 
and oll. _ 

The men who build the bricks on the cylinder get their 
daily food and, in addition, one rupee for every 18 inches of the 
brickwork. The well-sinkers are paid best of all. They get 
the best food the zaminddr can give them, together with sweet- 
meate and tobacco, and one rupee for every eighteen inches 
that the cylinder sinks below the water level. The foregoing 
description applies to a well meant to be worked by a single 
wheel. Double-wheeled wells (dohatta) cost about 30 per cent 
‘more, but they are very rare in this district. It is difficult to fix 
the average age of a well. If repairs are carried out, whenever 
necessary,.a well will last for 100 years ; but in someé tracts, 
like the low-lying Nidnda circle of Siilkot, the Darp country to 
the east and parts of Zafarwal, wells rarely last more than 40 
years, and sometimes fall in after 15 years. 


Unlined (kacha) weils are met with principally im the north 
of the Zafarwal Tahsil and in the Degh valley. They are never 
meant to be more than temporary contrivances, and frequently 
do not reach the spring level. A small pit is dug, about 6 feet in 
diameter, and as soon as water 18 reached the sides of the pit 
gre rivetted with the bahekar shrub (Prinsepia utilis) and cotton 
stalks (manchitti) or with pilehé or sarkana. This revetment, 
which is called mutha, has to be renewed three or four times 
every year. A well of this kind can be made in three or four 
days, and if the zamindér and his menials give the labour, the 
cost is trifling. It lasts from four to six years. 


The lift is usually the contrivance known as the dhenkla 


or dhingni. This is a long pole; which is balanced on a fulerum 
by a weight of earth and stones on the lower end, and a rope 
is attached to the top, with a bucket on the’ other end. The 
jhalldr is a Persian wheel erected on the high bank of a river, 
on the edge of a village pond or 2 chhambh. Small wheels, whieh 
are merely miniature copies of the baw portion of a Persian wheel, 
are sometimes used on the edge of village ponds or the banks of 
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laigiri as they are worked by 


the feet. ; 

‘Where well-irngation is not always available, or the fields 
fy be irrigated are higher than the wells, reservoir water is 
rometimes lifted by what is known as the jhatta process. Two 
men stand on either side of a smal! hole, into which the water 
flows, and toss it up in & haeket, which 1s awung between them. 
Tt is very laboriows and fatiguing work. Where the neces- 
sary lift is not so high the apparatus known as chambal is often 


-used. This consists of a buffalo hide stretched on a wooden 


frame shaped like a shovel, with raised edges. It works on a 
fulerum placed on the edge of the hole where the water is. The 
front dips into the water, and the man who is working it then 
steps on to the back. His weight tilts the chambal up, and the 


‘water flows out through the baek on to the land. 


On well-irrigated lands the custom is to water the fields 
first. When the water has sunk ‘into the soil, the land is 
of moisture is present in the soil, the seed is sown. The land 
is immediately ploughed over twice, and then harrowed. Fach 
field is next divided into heds from 6 to 10 feet. square, which 


are divided from each other by small ridges. This arrangement 


is made to secure systematic irrigation of the field in the ture. 
The field is then left alone for about three weeks, after which it 
recetves another watering. Subsequent irrigation depends on 
the particular crop and the amount of rain which may tall before 
the reaping. begins: This procedure is followed. with all the 


ordinary ¢rops, but rice requires special irrigation, 


The Upper Chenab Canal has benefited immense areas by 
inrigation, but it has also ruined some lands near the head works 


and as far downstream as Bhambanwala. The actual: holding- 


tp of cross flow of natural streams and drainages has not been 
very great. but the percolation from the main canal-itself has 
raised the water level on both banks and especially on the western 
side. Some forty villages have been affected, including about 
2,178 acres of land. rts are now being made to drain off 
the water by keeping the natural nalis cloat and by digging 
surtace ents draining into them. The effect of water-logging 
is to ereate swans In some places and in others to prevent 
crops maturing, frees refuse to grow in these areas and houses 
frequently fall down. The health of the inhabitants and their 
dpimals is Rtvesse! affected. The district authorities in con- 
Junction with the officers of the irrigation Department are work- 
ing ont a scheme for compensating the zamindars for crops loat 


in the past and for land which is found to be incurable. It will 
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also perhaps be found possible te gl ET 
canal direct irrigation therefrom. The practice of building 
bunds lower down across the natural drainages to intercept 
flood water in summer has also tended to raise the level of their 
beds and in consequence the general water-level. These bunds 
are now being cut and suitable compensation mn the form of 
money or irrigation is being devised. 
SECTION B.~Renrs, Waors anp Prions. 


The favourite form of rent in all tahstls 
share of the produce (batdi), Everywhere its prevalence has 
increased substantially since 1892, while that of cash rents has 
declined, and the area under a lump grain rent with or without 
cash {chakota) has practically remained as if was. Menials’ 
dues are always deducted from the heap before division. The 
owners’ share varies from 44 per cent in Daska to 49 per cent 
‘in ZafarwAl and Sialkot. 

Cash rents are paid on about 10 per cent of the cultivated 
land in Raya, Daska and Pasrar Tahsils : elsewhere the area 
under eash rents is ins'gn‘ficant.- They are generally taken 
on distant or inferior lands by persons who for one reason 
or another cannot get the most out of their property. | 

Chakota rent is generally a fairly full rent taken on good 
soils. It is the prevalent rent in the Daska Tahsil and 1s taken 
on 28 per cent of the cultivated land : in the Sialkot Tahst] tt 
is paid on 9 per cent: in other tahel 


ance, 

: The produce is subject to the following deductions beiare 
division : reapers, smiths, carpenters, potters, sweepers and witi- 
nowers take on an average in the Raya, Sialkot and Pasrur 
“Tahsils 12 per cent on batas land and 16 per cent on irrigated land : 
in Daska the percentages are 8 and 12 and in Zafarwal 11 and 
15. The remainder of the heap is usually divided half and halt, 
Dat two-fifths and one-third are also taken. The proportions 
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Batai is the form of a rent considered most profitable by 
landlords, provided that they eaa get tenants to farm really well 
end also to be honest about the division of the produce, It is 
not uncommon to find that fields of which the produce is notice- 
ably poor are rented on batai. Tenants naturally put more 
labour and more manure inte those lands from which the whole 
of any surplus above a definite rent will accrue to them, and the 
better among them do not like the worry and disputes which 
are almost inevitable over the division of crops, such as cane 
and cotton, which are cut and picked at intervals. But owing 
to the insecurity of agriculture they often appreciate the safety 
of batai rents, and sometimes find them a useful means of demon- 
strating toa landlord that he would be well advised to be 
moderate in the rate of cash and chakota rent which he demands. 
As a basis on which to sue in the event of a dispute they are 
much more troublesome than other forms of rent, they do not 
lend themselves readily to rack-renting, and altogether it is 
unsafe to conclude, especially in insecure tracts, that their in- 
crease indicates a strengthening of the position of landlords. 

As in the case of batai rents, the increasing popularity of 
chakota rents in Daska is an indication of the strengthened posi- 
tion ef the landlord, for fixed grain rates give him the beneti® 
of every rise in prices without the risk of bad harvests which 
attaches to batai. But in severe failures of the crop these rents 





are frequently suspended and sometimes a part is remitted 
altogether. Their rigidity is further modified by tenants ab- 


sconding after a°bad harvest without paying whet is due from 
them. They are taken on good lands generally and by all classes 
of landlords. The commonest form of chakota ia a simple 
fixed amount of wheat in rabi, but sometimes Re. 1 per acre, or & 
little more, is paid in addition in kharif. Very rarely fixed 
amounts of other grains are taken in addition to wheat. 

Cash rents are paid, as stated above, to landlords who are 
not m a strong position for collecting rents and are lower than 
other rents. They are patd on the best and on the worst soils 
and are not always economic. In the riverain tracts it is a 


_ Common custom’ to take only Rs. 2 per acre for recently broken 


floodéd (sailéb) land which lies far from the village site, 
although the produce may be excellent. This low rate is paid 
on a considerable area which is spread over several villages 


and the custom is so strong that tenants would give up their 


leases rather than pay more. - On the other hand, the rates near” 
Sialkot City are up to Rs. 70 per acre, where market gardening 

is the rule. Cash rents are unpopular with landlords because — 
they cannot easily be raised with the rize in prices. But in the 


| Raya Tahsil where the mortagagees generally take only the beat 
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-fand, they frequently charge a rack-r 
lazy tenants or tenants whom they 


produce honestly. The har 
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ent in cash, especially irc 
cannot trust to divide the 


dworkiig tenant prefers a cash rent 


: but the shirker 


as he secures to himself the profit of his sot 
prefers a produce rent. The cash rents in Raya are too high 
to be a true guide to the renting value of the land, particularly 
as they are paid, as at Sialkot, by market gardeners near the 
towns. The average cash rent per acre varies from Ra. 4-6-5 
«1 Daska Tehsil to Rs. 6-9-7 in Sidlkot. Cash rents have 
settlement of 
rupees per acre) :— 


rigson considerably in Sialkot Tahsil since the 


( 


1914-15, as the following table shows 
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Zabii rents are cash rents paid on particular kinds of crops: zest renta 
In the Zafarwal Tahsil the common rates are :—- 3 


Rg. A. P. : 
Sugarcane Ba -. 10 0 O per acre. 
‘Tobacco 2 10 0 0 = 
Cotton : 
Chari 5 00 &,, 
Vegetabies 


Hemp ; §12 0 
These rates are survivals of custom, and are taken on a very 
smal) area. 

In SidIkot Tahsil the zabii rents are of importance only in 
the Bajw4t where they are almost universally taken. Except 


FF 


in one or two villages of that circle the rates are :— : 
Rs. a. P. 

Sugarcane 10 0 0 per acre. 

Cotton oe) ee 20 ee 

Chari 5 0 O # 

Hemp = ca oo OF O + 

Vegetables a) 

Turmeric hie 10 0 0 . 

Tobacco . nul 


The nominal rates are 25 per cent less, but measurements are 
-maade by pacing, and it is generally admitted that chain measure- | 


- 


* 
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ments come out greater by one-quarter. To the Bet and Nisada 
the rates are similar: in the Charkhri they are double. No 


sabe ts taken in the Bharrari. 


neh WAGES, 
A large id of the population of every village ¢con-, 
sists of the class known as kamin or sept which includes both, 
farm hands and artisans, each section of _whom have well- 
defiaed duties to perform and a recognised tariff of wages. The 
word sep was originally a general term for the work of all these 
dependants,-but 1s now indifferently applied both to the duty 
and the remuneration. The relations of the Kamins with the 
landowners are regulated -by 1mmemor'al custom; but they 
are now going through a process of modification owing to 
the spread of education, and the tendency towards Christianity 
on the part of the lowest and most numerous section. 
‘This section is called Chihra, who is a sweeper or seavenger 
by caste, and has hitherto been the indispensable servant of 
every zamindir, It 1s dificult to say how many Chihras there 
are in the district as those who have been converted to Christian'ty 
appear tohave returned themselves under some other ¢aste 
name af the census of 1911. In addition to the 28,895 persons 
returned as Chuhras, probably nearly all the Native Christians 
numbermg 46,267 should have been recorded under this caste, 


The Chihris are, qud agricultural..occupations, divided 
into two classes. ‘The Athri Chohra is the servant or serf of 
the zamindar, and rarely does any house. work, being employed 
entirely in the fields.: He has to plough and irrigate the land, 
irry manure, attend to the cattle, and do the hardest part of 

threshing and’ winnowing. He does in fect all tae hardest 
and most disagreeable work which the zamindar would otherwise 
have to do himself. He can very rarely work for more than. 

me famiiy. In return the Athri gets his daily food and one: 
maund of 16 tepas per mani (local measure) of all cereals at harvest 
on bardni lands, and-on well lands 4 mdnis o" wheat per well. 
The mani amounts to 74 maunds. He receives also one blanket, © 
a set of clothes of khaddar (locally made) cloth, and one pair of 
shoes a year, The sepi Chihra serves two or more families, 
He is the scavenger of the house and byre, makes most of the 
dung fuel cakes, assists with the cattle, and-takes his share of 





harvest operations. He is expected to run messages and make 


himself generally useful. When employed in purely agricul- 
tural work, he gets his daily food, and at each harvest recerves 
2 pais or 8 topds (12 séers) per madi of gram. The Chibris 
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share the flesh and hides of the cattle which die, but have to supply The Chih. 7 
a certain amount of untanned leather every year. 7 


The pay ments to kamins or village menials differ in the 
various parts of the district according to the fertility of the soil, 
classes of crops grown, and proxmmuty to towns such as Sialkot. 
These customs can only be ascertal ned by local enquiry, and tor 
that purpose ‘tis as well to know the local nieasures ; the topa 
contame 1} seer (3: ths), dharopa 3 seers ; pat 6 seers: 50 pais 
make a grain mant of 74 maunds ; the gur mani is however 2} 
maunds. The head load (bhar or bhari) contains 12 seers’ 
wheat or 9 seers of maize plus the straw. The due paid to the 
mepial out of the bohl or heap of grain is called phakka and this 
is given to the man who winnows the wheat, and is usually one 
dharopa ot 8 seere : 2 dharopas are however given to the carpenter, 
potter and blacksmith on well lands in Daska Tahsil. These 
three Kamins gat, in the Bharrar! plea where the crops are 
generaily poor, one head load (bharz) of wheat or chari, and 
one maund of grain per plough, Where there are wells the « 
payments are of course much higher, as the repairs are all done 
by the kamtins. — In the. Daska Tahsil the potter and carpenter 
get per well in rabi 12 bharis (= 8 maunds 24 seers) wheat besides 
phakka of 6 seers : in kharif one bhari (9 seers) of maize, 2 seers 
cotton (kapah), 2 seers gur. The blacksmith ts paid per plough 
in radi 2 bharis (24 seers) wheat, and phakka 6 seers : in khavéf 
per well 2 bharis maize (= 18 seers), gur daily as long as the’ 
pressing continues 64 chitaks, and 4 seers per gir mini (of 24 
maunds) of. the total produce and the press. The blacksinits 
1S. supplied with iron and charcoal and the carpenter with wood, aol 
and the mochi (shoemaker) is not patd in grain but charges 
for all work done. Similarly the weaver (julldéha) 1s supplied 
with cotton and charges for work done, being paid phakka only — 
when hé does the winnowmng. A : ' 


the kumhdr or potter, makes all the earthenware or bricks Kumbér, 
required by the zamindér. In well-irrigated tracts he has to 

keep the wells supplied with the small earthen pots (tind) which 

‘lift the water. He is also the carrier of the country and keeps 

donkeys. He has to carry grain within the village area, and 

bring to the village grain bought elsewhere. He also carries 

manure and fuel. He does not rank high in the soctal scale, a¥ 

he has so-much to do with manure. 


- The lohdr, of ironsmith, is, with the carpenter, a very im- Lohie 
portant person, as all iron-work, such as the manufacture and _ 
repair of agri¢ultural implements, has to be done by him. The 
iron and charcoal used ia his work are always supplied by the — 





_ Jhiwer. 


[ 
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gamindairs. In the kharif he is specially paid while the cane- 
iress ig at work, and gets the last plucking of the cotton fields. 
Khe lohdrs are an enterprising class, and they and the tarkhans 
have muchin common. They take readily to cultivation when 
they have the opportunity. 


The tarkhan, or carpenter, has to make and repair all wooden 


agricultural implements and household furniture. He receives 


the same wages as the lohdr at both harvests, but his share otf 
rice and spring cereals is larger. He is specially paid for the 
wood-work of a well or the indigenous eane- press. While the latter 
is at work, he gets one tind of cane-juice and one sér of molasses 
a day, and receives his daily food while repairing a well. 


The water-carrier whea termed wldchht is always a Musal- 
min, and when he calls himself a jhiwar is generally a Hindw. 
The term michhi means a water-carrier who cooks and is used In 
Raya, Daska and western part of Pasrir, elaewhere he is termed 


~ maéshki and does no cooking. The main duty of this class is to 


earry water to the houses, or fielas, or wherever 1t may be re- 


quired. They are helped in their labours by ther women, whe _ 


supply most of the village midwives. The Hindu jhiwar, who is 
known as kahdr further south, acts as palanquin bearer, and ‘9 
supposed to have the monopoly of the transport trade which 
carried on the shoulders. He receives small customary dues at 
each harvest. These vary all over the district.. He 1¢ always 
paid separately in cash when he does transport work. 


There are a number of other menials, who are also paid by 
customary dues at harvest. But these are small in amount, apd 
Mey, a good deal in different tracts. These are the nat, or barber, 


julaha, or weaver, the mochi, or shoemaker, and the chhimba, 


or washerman. The barber is the best paid of all, as he is a most 
important person at weddings and funerals, and his wife rece'ves 
dues of her own at these social ceremonies. Besides these less 


. important menials, there is a class of men who have special duties 


to perform on special occasions, and in retura have to be paid 


ont of the common grain heap. The more important are the 


mirdasi, or village bard, the ulamd or Musalman_ spiritual 
guide, jfakir, parohit, or Hindt priest, and the barwala, or 


watchman. 


Altogether the agriculturist, who hag a respect for the tradi- 
tions and customs of his forefathers, has to disburse a very large 
ners: of his harvest before it ever leaves the threshing- 


oor. .This pereentage is heaviest where there are wells, and 


lightest in the high unirrigated tracts. 
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In most villages one or more pre who are looked on as ho, Rt village 


the dependents of the proprietary ody, receive concessions from ~ 
_ that body, az a whole, in return for serv'ce. The nature of these 
concessions varies. Sometimes the land 1s leased to the grantee 
at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue 
only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, 
making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally the | 
grant consiste of the rights of property in the land, which, sub- ‘ 
ject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue aad 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified gervices 
at such time, and for so long as he performs them. These grants 
are most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on - 
condition of, or iu payment for, services rendered ; to attendants 
at temples, mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses, so long a8 ~ 
they perform the duties of the post ; and for maintenance of 
monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and the 
like. . ; 
The wages paid for skilled and unskilled labour at large W ages at 
eentres have been doublea in the last ten years, owing to the TN ae 
rise of industries at Sialkot; the construction of railways and 
the Upper Chenab Canal and the general increase in the price 
of food-stuffs and other necessaries. ‘Ten years ago a mechanic 
in the sports industry at Sialkot commanded Re. 1 per diem 
and now obtains Re. 2: a cooly could get only 6 annas and Is 
now paid 12 annas to Re. 1. Table No. 25 in the statis- 
tical volume shows the rise year by year. At present on the 
North-Western Railway masons, blacksmiths and carpenters get ‘4 
from Rs. 86 to Re. 38-8-0 per mensem; a punkah cooly is paid : 
Rs. 10: other coohes Rs. 15-8-0 ; sweepers Rs. 14-8-0 ; bellows- 
men Rs. 15-8-0; trolleymen Rs. 16-12-0 ; peons Rs. 17; hi : 
men and keymen Rs. 17-40; head trolleymen Rs. 18; mates 
Rs. 28—26. These emoluments have absorbed the grain com- 
nsation and war allowances given during the War. At Marala, 
the head-works of the Upper Chenab Canal, there has recently 
been a rise of 2 annas per day in the case of blacksmiths and 
carpenters, who get from Re. 1 to Re. 1-6-0, and of 4 annas to 
12 annas in the case of masons, who command Re. 1-2-0 to Ra. 
2per diem. | 
PRICES. 
‘The retail prices of food-grains given in Table 26 of Volume B Preset 
are those published in the Punjab Gazette for the first fortnight ° 
of January in each year. Since 1905 tnere has been a steady rise 
with an unusual bound upwards in 1908 and 1909, and a steady 
high range since the War began. There was a fal! im prices. 0 
wheat, barley and gram since January 1920, but not so as to 
I 
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reach the level of 1915. The influence of the world’s markets 
is felt ever when oxport of grain is stopped. Rice is at 
4 seers per rupee, and is really out of the reach of the 
lower classes. Prices ‘of grains have more than doubled since ~ 
1910, while wages have barely kept pace with this aavance. Salt 
has become three times as dear as it was ten yeais ago, and steps 
are being taken to restore it to somewhere near its old level. 


The cause of the rise in 1908-09 was the failure of rainfall 
Improved eommunications have levelled off prices inside the 
district, but have also brought in outside influences and now the 
gamindars has learnt how to wait for a rise in the market. The 
big change since 1914 ts attributable to the Great War, which 
caused a still greater increase in the cost of wearing apparel, 
machinery and other imported goods. 

MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The style of living of the people of Sidlkot Towa has changed 
in the direction of better houses and clothes, higher forms ot 
food-grains, and an increased consumption of alcoholic drinks. 
At the same time the high prices of the last year or two have 
hit hard the people who draw fixed incomes. While the mis!ré 
class have blossomed out into red brick houses, good clothes 
and even carriages, the middle class clerk has found that his 
expenditure has doubled. Whereas twenty years ago he could 
live on Rs. 30 and get a house for himeelf and his family for 
Re. 5, he can now barely make ends meet on Rs. 50. Dress and 


household furniture aud wages used to cost perhaps Rs. 10, 


with Rs. 10 for social needs and miscellaneous items. These _ 
fignres should now be doubled to cover the present cost to the 
clerk and in some cases the cost of necessaries has trebled. 


The expenditure of the small peasant, cultivator or artizan 


is estimated roughly as follows :— 


Expenditure per ainum, 





‘Your. _ Clothes, Showa, Ghi. Grain. | Pepper, ete, | Tames 








Be, a, FP, Re ds. F. 
190s | 4 0 0 610 0, 
‘Teo 16 4 0 li 4¢é 











\ the case of the landowner, of course, the cost of graim and 
tobacco is largely met from his own fields: but the above are 


a 
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the estimated prices of the articles consumed by an average aut _> 
family and give an indication of the rise of expenditure in the """*- 
case of people who cannot supply their own articles. The ‘% 
countryman can only get two cotton sheets from the weaver 
‘for the price formerly paid for five. The cost of iron and char- 
coal and firewood has gone up tremendously. He has also to 
pay in cash instead of in kind for leather work of all sorts. The 
on Oe zammindars, on the other hand, are now becoming better 
educated and are giving up agriculture, leaving their lands 
for others and living an easy life or taking to Government service, 


The day labourer has had a substantial rise in wages to 
counterbalance the increase of prices and has not felt, the pinch 
of hard timeés. He has not changed his style of living to any 
marked extent. 3 | 


SECTION C.—Forgsts AND TREES. 


There are only two areas under the control of the-Forest Fore 
Department, namely, the Chenaki Reserve and the Tahlitinwila 
Reserva: the latter is submerged for most of the year by the 
Chenab River. The management is m the hands of the Forest 
Officer of the Chenab Division, Waztrabad. . 


The Chenaki Reserve has an area of 467 acres, and was 
declared a reserved forest under seétion 19 of the Forest Act 
jn 1895. This area is closed to grazing, but grass cutting 18 allow- 
ed from -October to March. Shisham, kikar and phuldi are 
sown yearly to fill up gaps. Dead trees and windfalls are aold 
annually as. occasion arises : and the sarkana, kéhi and other 
grass are also auctioned. The average income is Rs. 1,660 and 

he expenditure Rs.172. It is expected that new methods will 
inerease the outturn, which at present amounts to Rs, 5°19 
per acre per annum. 


There is nothing elsewhere in the district approaching the 9... for 
description of a forest, or even of a good-sized wood. The feW goss 
Coe ei of any size which existed under former régimes have fos! ard 

en cleared and the land brought under cultivation. The trees a 
commonly found in the plains of the Province occur here and — 
‘there, singly or in clamps, but as a rule only in sufficient 
quantity to ‘supply local requirements for agricultural purposes 
and fuel. A‘nong the lower classes dried cow-dung is the only 
fuel used; and even in the Sidlkot Cantonment, owing to the 
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= 
The trees commonly found are as followa:— 
| | l 
Vernacular name. Botanical name, Common Gane, 
ee a ET ' ..) Mangifera Indica... | Mango, Amb °° 
a. ons ans «| Cordia Myxa as + | Lawore. : 
Beri Be et a fisy phos jojoba ae ~ | Ber, 
Shivdom or Tali se wa | Dalbergia slasa _ | Sbisham, 
Shrin or Siris ae «| Albizzia Lebbel - vee | Slrtia. 
Babel or hiker re Acacia Arabica 7 .. | Aceoim. 
Babul bilati or kdb... a | Acecia forocsingne = | Do, 
Pheish ia a | Acacia modesta a af Dd. 
Bohar Vis , .. | Fiems Beogalensis —... — Banyan. 
Bakain or direk ee =-| Mein Atedarach sen os | |‘eraiam Life, 
Tut + ae .. | Mora Indien rie ve | Malberry. 
J dean of Joman Le .+ | Engenia Jambolins © .., | Jiiman. 
ypal as _ + | Fiews religioan = via | Piipal. 








The following are found more commonly inthe Bajwit | and’ 
villages near the river banks :— | 





Vernacular nate. Hotenica! name, - | Common same, 


———e 7 








Avadirachta indica or Melia indies | Nim. 
‘. | ‘Tan. 


Xia ae ane aa 

rit oi a. | Cedrela tuna —~ + Ta 

Simtel Baas +. | Bombar Malabarieam «+ Silk cotton. 
Bdns see = .. | Dendrocalamas stricts .+ | Bamboo, 
KEhajtr _... K. «| Phorsix sylvestris... .. | Date palm, 
Majoum ... is +», Salix babylonica ... | Weeping willow, 
feeble =" ona .» | Tamarindos indica, ... | Tacomrind, 
Amalids ... ail .-- | Comsin fisbola .. Podding pipetree. 
Cwehsar ... tare .- | Unobinia varie a >| Banhinia, 
Babera... Pas « | Torminalia bellerics ... .« | Baharo. 
Diakor Chicka... .. | Bates fromdoss ia -+ | Dhak. 
Phaguaea vs + | Ficus palmate cv Wild fg. 





The kikar is perhaps the most common tree. It is hardy, 

ows quickly, and meets almost all the needs of the agriculturist. 

t is the only tree which can be grown with any success in the 
low, marahy kalrdthi land so often met with, There are two 
varieties of kikar. The kdbuli has very sparse foliage and the: 
wood is poor and of little use, except as fuel. The second 
variety, desi, is fortunately common ; goats eat the small pods. 
but reject the seeds. The pods are sometimes powdered and used 


asa medicine. The resin is used in making the common ink of 


‘the country, and the bark is extensively employed in tanning: 


leather and also in illicit distilling, This Lag yields excellent- 
timber, which can be fashioned into every kind of agricultural. 
implement. The ber. or bers is found all over the district, and 
will grow in almost every. kind of soil, provided that it 1- 
regularly watered. Its wood is used as rafters for house-roofs or 
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-seldom a8 door and window frames. Tio varieties of this tree also 
are found. The kdthi or natural ber has small round leaves and 
fruit. Its wood is used for making all kinds of household furni- 
‘ture, The pdiwandi, or fted ber, has become much more 
common of late years, and is found in almost every garden in 
the district. In some parts it is planted on the borders of fields. 
_ It has a broader leaf than the kdths ; the fruit is larger, and is 
usually sweet to the taste. The wood is inferior to the other. 
Its leaves are used as poultices for boils and ulcers. The fruit of 
‘both varieties is sold largely in the markets of the large towns, 
Hinds attach a certain amount of sanctity to the ber tree. 
The frame of the canopy, vedt, under which marriage ceremonies 
_are performed, is always made of this wood, and it is algo usual- 
ly employed in the funeral pile. The tals and fdla are also 
common. The latter has large leaves and a_ light-coloured 
wood. The wood of the idl: or shisham proper is darker and 
more durable. Itis more valuable as timber than any other 
tree. Its excellence as fuel is certified in the proverb, which 
‘says that as the tdi will burn even when damp, so a mother-in- 
law will quarrel even when of a naturally meek disposition. 
There are some flourishing tdli nurseries in all riverain lands. 
The phuldh takes a long time to come to maturity. Tt is valued 
for its shade, and sheep and goats are fond of the leaves. Its 
young twigs are used as tooth-brushes. Its blossom has a sweet 
‘smell, and is manufactured by distillation into a cooling scent. 
Its resin is extensively used as a medicine. The timber is used 
for agricultural implements, door frames, well-curbs, etc. The 
phuldh grows best on_ alluvial lands. The dhrek is a quick- 
rowing but unsatisfactory tree. It throws out long, thin 
branches, and gives poor.shade, Its timber is of little use except 
for roofing houses, the wood not being liable to white ants. Tho 
dhrek is usually found in Glumps near the village site or near wells. 
Its leaves have a bitter taste, and, like those of the der, are used 
as poultices for boils: It has a sinall fruit, dharkona, which is 
used as a horse medicine. The éitor mulbery is of two kinds, 
like the Ber. ‘The kdtha or indigenous is often planted near wells 
for the shade it gives., It has small round leaves. The fruit is: 
white, purple or black. The pdiwandi, a mulberry, is 
found lining the roads in different parts of the distrist. Both 
‘leayes and fruit are longer and 


in the construction of well apparatus, but requires 


paseo Of recent years, it has been found useful for making” 


-oricket bats, hockey sticks and tennis raequets. The /ohar 
is a large tree, much valued for its shade. It is found 
12 


icker than those of the 
indigenous variety. The frait, jaleba; is larzely eaten by the 
to 9 e. The timber of both varieties is the same. It is much 
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planted near the village pond and daira. The people consider 
the planting of a bohar tree as a meritorious act. The male 
bohar has larger leaves than the female, and its branches throw 
off root-stems, which take root of their own accord when they 
reach the ground. The fruit, gohal, resembles the fig, and is 
only eaten by the very poor.- The timber is brittle, and of no 
use except for fuel. The pipal also belongs to the fig tribe, 
but has no root-stems. It isa peculiar object of reverence to- 
Hindtis and is hardly ever cut down, Even when blown down 
it is nllowed to lie where it falls. But camel-men, whether 
Hinds or Muba»madans, lop its branches mercilessly for fodder 
for their animals. Its timber is hardly less brittle than the 
dohar, but is sometimes used for roofing purposes or burning lime. 
Brahmins alone haye the privilege of cutting the pipal and using 
it as fuel; hence the term 4;ahma applied to it by some classes of 
Hindis. The larna is rarely found in this district It gives 
good shade. It has a soft wood, which is of little use except for 
fuel. It has a round fruit, called bill which is eaten neither by 
man nor beast. | 

_ . The wood of the siris is used for making oil-presses and 
press-rollers. The am or mango is seldom of spontaneous 
growth, but it is now much more extensively cultivated than it 
used to be. There are several large mango groves in Bajwit. 
The dmb begins to yield fruit when ten or twelve years old. The 
imbli (Tamarindus indica) is seldem met with except in Bajwat. 
It is an object of great veneration to the Hindus. It belongs 
to the mango tribe. The fruit has cooling properties and is 


employed in the native pharmacopaa. It makes alsoagood pickle. — 


The timber is never used except for fuel. The phagwara is only 
oceasionally met with. 'he fruit is eaten by the poorer classes, 
but owing to its laxative properties is sparingly used. The 
fimber is soft ‘and brittle. The twn is much used bs carpenters 
in making articles of household furniture. The jdman, called 
dakion in Bajwat, grows to a large size. It has a round dark 
fruit which is used in the manufacture of yinegar. The simbal 
is found only in the north of the district. It has a striking red 
blossom, and its pods furnish a kind of cotton, which is used by 
the poor for stuffing pillows. The timber is weak and liable to 
be attacked by insects. It is used as fuel andis useful for 
Making match boxes if found in large quantities but gives off an 

aerid smoke, which is supposed to produce a disease of the eyes. 

The amaléds or pudding pipe-tree is occasionally found. 
It has a pretty golden flower like laburnum, but larger, and its. 
fruit consists of long round pods which are used as an astringent» 
medicine. 


i 
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The fruit-bearing trees and shrubs of the district are as ines ee 


follows :— ' 
tural imple- 
monte, 





Vernacular name. Botanical name, Cominco mace. 








awd ene nt , Managifera indica tts ae | Mango. 
Narangi or ‘aagiarch .. . Citron Aurantiom =... . | Orange. 
Keia ee re ~. | Altes Sauna CIETY oo | Plast acn. 
rw . i .  Pranus persica .. | Pewoh. 
dmrwvd .. Fedium (nyare. tt _, | Gaara. 
Sapo - _. Pyros Malne =-4 a. | Apple 
Naka or mdspdli ae . | Pyras commanis a .. | Peat 
Aner F - rl | Ponies Grenatu en mr. Pomegranate, 
Kiajir | _.. | Pianoit dacts lifera 5 _.. | Date-palm. 
Angir ea ~ .., Ficus Carica = cor | Fig 
Imehli ci a) Temarindie indiga =... _. | Tamarind, 
Aldeha .. 45 _.| Pronus orrisifeta _ | Pom 
Kimis = _.| Citios Linooum — .. | Lime, 
Chadoira ... = | Citros decumana di a: 

Phdi sa Aer A = Grewin mintien i ae | = 
Deka ina Le Earioboirya japonica ,.. _. | Laapeat. 
Biké ie | Cydouia vulgeria =... -.. | Quinee. 





Fruit trees are as a rule found in gardens only and are care- 


fully cultivated. The fruit raised in the district 1s scarce In 
quantity and inferior in quality, but the District Board bave 
cee much for improving local gardens by issuing grafts from 
their garden in cantonments. 

The commonest grasses are khabbal, chhimbar, dila and dab. weets. 
Khabtal grass forms the best grazing and makes excellent hay. 
li is identical with dhub, aterm hardly known in the district. 
Next to khabbal comes chhambar but it is much less nutritious. 
Dila is a coarse grass that flourishes in the rains. Cattle will 
hardly eat it, but horses graze on dila if nothing better is avail- 
able. Dab is also a coarse grass which generally grows on 
poor, kalrdthi or sandy lands. It is difficult to eradicate, 
and forms very poor grazing. Barru is eaten by cattle 
during the rains, but in the hot weather it is poison to them. 
In the riverain tracts sarkhanda (otherwise known a5 sar, 
karut° or kana), kai, era, dib and nar are found. Sarkhanda 
and kahi are reeds which when young and green are some- 
times eaten by cattle. The former is used for thatching, f 
basket-making and the manufacture of ropes. Kaki is also a= 
employed for thatching and is the reed from which pens are made. 
Tira is a broad, flat, fsg grass used as thatc 1. Dib some- 
what resembles it and is used for making chifdi matting. 
Nar is a reed from which pipe-stems are made. Panne > 
(Anatherum muricatum) resembles the dila, but is not so 
disliked by cattle. Its roots make the s-eet-smelling khas- rete 
khas which is so much used in ‘aftis, or grass screens, which cool ne 
the house in the hot weather. Sawdénk (Panicum colomum) aa 








ij 


Weeds, 


_ It has very little sap | 
nénalsh and mar kan belong to the same class. Lucerne - 
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grows extensively in good loamy soil, and is one of the favourite 
fodder grasses. The seed resembles that of kangm and is made 
into cakes by the poorer classes. The seeds are called tar faul, 
and are eaten by strict Hindtis during their fasts. Lunak or 
lundak ( Sulda fruficosa) is a useless grass found in galine soil. 
and is disliked by cattle. Madhana, 


sis grown only near the towns. Maina (Medicago denti- 


| grass 
culata) is of spontaneous growth, and is also sown for fodder. 


It is said to possess milk-producing qualities. Besides the above 
common grasses, the following also are found generally on 
alluvial lands :—Bekan, buk, sitti, gandhail, sirdrt, pasghand, lai, 
ddar majhun, jawal, batkarain, kakhon and farakla. They 
are all bad grazing. 

. One of the commonest shrubs is the pilchi or jhdo (Tama- 
riz Indica), which grows by the rivers It is used as fuel, and 
the dried twigs are employed in the manufacture of baskets, and 
in some parts in the rivetment (mutha) of temporary wells. 
The twigs are also fashioned into reed pens, or tied up into 
brooms. 

The most prevalent weed is the fughdit or pidji, the wild 
leek. It Bowe up with the rah crops. When young it is 
easily weeded out, and is eaten by cattle. It has a fine black 
seed, which gets mixed up with wheat and barley seed and gives- 
alot of trouble. The lehlt (Salix tetrasperma) also appear: along 
with the spring crops. It has alight pink flower. I[t is given 
to milch cattle, as it is believed to produce milk. The dhakhra 
(Tribulus lanuginosus) flourishes in the autumn rains, and 
while green is eaten by the cattle. The papra or shahtara 
(Fumaria parriflora) is a rah weed, and is supposed to hea 
remedy for fever. It is sometimes pounded when dry and 
mixed with water to make a cooling drink. The ak, or milk 
lant (Calotropis procera), thrives on sandy soils. It is eaten 
by goats only, and its leaves possess medicinal properties. 


- The District Board roads suitable for planting trees measure 
688°25 miles, and in addition 8°8 miles are managed by the 5ial- 
kot Municipality and 1°5 mile by that of Pasrir, making 699-56 
miles in all. Of these some ‘485°8 miles are fully planted; The 
District Board employs a large well-paid staff and the average an- 
nual expenditure of the last five years has been Rs. 20,520 against 
an average income of Rs. 46,275. The income has now decreas- 
ed somewhat, owing to the fact that felling of irregular trees 
have been completed. The scheme of plantmg allows for a ro- 
tation of 40 years, and for the complete regeneration of the~ 
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cavenues in that period. But the areas set apart for nurseries: Arboricaltere. 
‘have declined from 8 acres in 1898 to 4 acres in 1920. Efforts are 

being made to speed up the p anting, but it takes time to work up 

nurseries. The Board has made more income in the past out of 

‘ts trees than most Punjab districts. The rainfall is generally 
favourable, but large stretches of kalar soil exist where trees can- 

‘not grow well. There are no plantations proper, except two of 

mulberry for sericulture. : | 


SECTION D.—MrveRAL Resources. 


There are few kankar beds in the district and the quality Kankar. 
of the mineral (calearous concrete nodules) is poor. “The can- 
tonment authorities still use what they can find near caator- 
ments, but the District Board and the Sialkot Municipality have 
now taken to Sarai Kala limestone for metalling roads. 

Saltpetresi# obtained ia some villages in ‘small quantities Saltpetre. 
by washing kallar soil and boiling off the water. 

Some sujji (carbonate of soda) is obtained in Raya Tahsil Soda. 
by burning t ‘o Jeaves of the larnan shrub, and gathering the 
liquid distilled therefrom. | 

Pottery clay of fair quality is found near Sialkot and Pasrur, pottery clay. 
‘and the iadustry might be much enlarged by proper organisa- — 
tion ana instruction, Some 700 persons are ener in this tn- 
dustry and which 1s described in the next section (Chapter I1-§). 


SECTION K.—ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


The industries of Sialkot town ana district are nearly all 
hand industries and very little power is used. The town itself 
has attained to a high position in the Punjab and its goods are 
found in many countries of the world. With a climate which 

is generally dry and healthy and a situation close to the Hima- 
ve he the town has an enterprising and energetic population. 
‘The industrial classes are mainl usalman. During the last 
_, quarter of a century the industries of Sialkot have undergone a 
great change. The old occupations of pashrvina, sust and darydt 
weaving, cotton-printing and embroidery are gradually dying _ 
out in face of foreign competition and even paper-making has _ 
dwindled very much: new ‘ndustries have however sprung 4p, 
such as the manufacture of sports goods, tin trunks, hed-durried, 


bag-pipes, and pyjama strings. | : 
The premier manufacture is that of sports goods: in 1895. sports 
the Gazetteer noted the maoufacture of racquets on a small industry. 
scale, but the industry now pays over Rs. 10,000 iacome-tax of 
which two-fifths is furnished by the firm of Uberoi, Limited. — 


“te 


Industries, 


— 
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The two Uberoi brothers, Ganda Singh and Jhanda Singh, 
started the manufacture of cricket bats with only half a dozen 
workmen, and thereafter included that of badminton and tennis 
racquets, polo-sticks, cricket and hockey balls, hockey sticks, 
footballs, golfclubs and gymnastic apparatus. The local 
willow of the Chenab riverain was first tried and then Kash- 
miri willow without attaining the best results. In 1899 the 
Uberoi brothers separated and took to trade rivalry, and Chau- 
dhri Ganda Singh made a great advance by importing 
English willow for cricket bats. In 1908 he visited England, 
studied the trade there, and eventually imported power machines 


and English experts. <A system of apprenticeship was started. 


and workmen ih Sialkot trained to follow English methods. 
Apprenticeship indentures are not actually employed, but boys 
are taken on for a couple of months or so, to judge of their 
suitability, and are paid 3 to 4 annas a day: their parents are 
then asked if they agree tothe boys being bound for three years : 
they are then specialised in light work such as stitching balls, 
and as they grow they are pushed up into the higher grade work 
In the-same line. After the first period, they usually sign on 
again, and are put on to piece-work, and are finally graded into 
classes. Many boys ledve after the six years and many stay 
on for 14 or 15 years. The first crade workmen, able to turn 
out work equal to the English model, only form about 2 to 8 
[er cent of the total and they are extremely difficult to retain. 


any workmen have learnt in Chaudhri Garda Singh's shops. 
and have gone away to set up on their own, The result is that. 


the came high standard is not usually kept up and much inferior 


stuff is turned out at Sidlkot and exported without maker's. 


marks to dealers elsewhere who put their own marks on the goods, 


The fingueh experts, Mr. Trimmings and his son, heve been 
responsible for the progress in the quality of the outurn of this 
firm, and the former has introduced many patents and improve- 
ments and is still doing so after many years’ service with the 


frm. The outturn amounts to about six lakhs of goods in the- 


year, or about three-fifths of the total output of sports goods. 
in Siilkot. This firm (Uberoi, Limited) is the only one that 
employs power machines and has been chiefly responsible tor 
the great strides made by the industry in general. The export 
of sports goods to England has developed immensely during the 
War.when English industries were at a standstill, and Sialkot 
goods are now found in Japan, America, Australia, Africa, Meso-. 
potamia and other countries, chiefly in the British Empire. 


_ Chaudhri Jhanda Singh, Uberoi, also proceeded to England 
in 1911 and introduced English methods and has adopted the. 
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trade name. of Uberoi & Sons ; there are some twenty other firms 
paying income-tax and aumerous gmall workers and dealers. — 


As regards materials, these are generally imported fron 
England. English willow and ash, leather, gut, rubber, thread 
and even glue are imported: Indian mulberry, shisham and 
goli-club woods, and Indian leather are also used. It is probable 
ok some five thousand persons are engaged im the trade at 
alkot. : 


Sialkot City lies on 4 thick layer of stiff yellow clay which 
works up well and takes 4 good finish. The time-honoured 
potter's wheel is still employed, but improvements have been 
-intrduced by Messrs. Subhan and Aziz Din chiefly in the direction 
of glazing and colouring. There are now about fifty concerns 
of all sizes engaged ia the industry and the work is often elaborate, 
though rough. There is room for a great development here 
by the introduction of modern methods, the present outturn 
being already Rs. 15,000 to Rs, 20,000 worth of goods per annul. 
These consist chiefly of tiles, jars, flower pots, tea sets, jalis, 
and maribdns. The trade is, practically all in the hands o¢ Mu. 
hammadan Kashmiris. The pottery trade of Pasrar is also 
promising and about 35 houses are engaged in -it. The articles 
produced are only unglazed handis, gharras and jajirs—cooking 
pots and water-pots of small value. But the material used 1s 
good and the outturn large enough to bring in a good income 
to the workers. The handis are strong enough to stand fire 
without cracking. The colouring clay comes from Satrah. 





‘Paper-making is a very ancient industry at Sialkot and the i 0 


quality of the paper ‘. excellent for hand-made stuff. It is now 
made from the unused parts of mill-made paper and is whiter, 
stronger and takes # better pol'sh than jail-made paper. Tt 16 
used chiefly for account books and manuscripts of the Koran. 
After a long period of depression under the competition of mull- 
made paper, the hand-made Sidlkoti paper has begun to recover 
with the world-shortage of the commodity. It is made in 
the suburbs_of RKangpura, Nekapura and Hiranpura, and the 
‘Aik Nala supplies plenty of water for the washing. It was known 
some six and-a-quarter centuries ago and was In great demand 
during the Mugha! and Sikh réyimes. - There are now 42 factories 
employing 200 men against $2 factories with 1,000 workers 
in 1895, and the income has declined from Rs. 75,000 to about 
Rs. 4,000 per annum : the workmen are usually Muhammadana 





Rs. 16-4-0 per ream to Rs. 40 according to the quality. 
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_ There have been changes in the process of paper-making 
since the time of the previous Gazetteer : instead of using hemp, 
fibre, and gunny bags the makers now import paper cuttings 
(bur) from Lahore and other big cities for making pulp. The 
material is no longer pounded by the beam of the jandar, but ie 
pressed by the feet. The pulp is then mixed with certain 
alkaloids and washed in the Aik stream. The clean pulp is put 
in a trough full of water. The material is then manipulated 
on square ‘wooden frames. The sheets so formed are placed 
upon walls to dry and then rubbed with a shell which gives a 
glaze. Paper is generally manufactured during the winter 
months, the summer months being taken up in collecting material 
and preparing pulp. It is not made during the summer because 
it 1s said that the heat is too powerful and causes ‘the paper: to 
dry too rapidly and shrink and drop off the walls on which it ig 
stuck up to dry. Besides it is liable to be spoilt by dust storms 
which are frequent during those months. os 

The following description of the koft or damascened 
work of Kotli Lohirin was supplied for the last Gazetteer by 

Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling :— 


“ The smiths and koftgars of Kotli Loh4ran, near Sidlkot, 
produce a large quantity of caskets, shields, salvers, inkstands, 
and other articles of an ornamental character, in iron and steel, 
ornamented with fine patterns in gilt wire, rabbed into the sur- 
face of iron roughened to a uniformly toothed surface, with 


_ agate burnishers. - 


* The iron or steel are subsequently glued by a tempering 
heat. The greater part of these articles are in mere soft iron 
and not in the good fauldd, of which the best arms are made. 
The smiths practically design the forms of the articles, and the — 
damasceners jake what is given to them. It seenis there will 
alwiys be some demand for specimens of this art for decorative 
purposes, but the supply is greatly in excess of it. When seen 
in quantities, the ware, owing to the minuteness and monoton 
of the designs, is very tiresome. Nor does it seem capable. 
of extensive application. Practically the work is unsaleable 
in London or Paris as a regular article of trade—a faet which the 
poor kofigars are slow to recognise. The prices asked are usually 
much higher than the seller would take, and when it is sold at 
all, the profits are fairly high. The forging of a plate in soft iron 
is obviously no very elaborate business, and the cost of the 
slender gilt wire with which it is entrusted is small. But really — 
choice pieces in which the*iron or steel 1s chiselled in foliated 
patterns Im reltef, or when the forging is intricate and there are 
many joints, cannot be produced cheaply. There are not many 
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Tre i rate A | ie: ie | i ae f 1 5 Ea : 
purchasers who cau appreciate these differences at their true Kot or 


value. 

“ Koft work is considered as bound to fetch a high price, no 
matter how cheaply it may be produced, and the makers are 
often disappointed in their expectations. A large proport'on 
of the articles shown at the Punjab Exhibition and of those sent 
to the Caleutta Exhibition of 1883-84 were returned unsold, 
the prices being generally marked too high. At the latter ex- 
hibition, in order to give each maker a fair chance, the number of 
contributions from each was limited to six. From Kotli. Loharan 
62 separate consignments were received. It is scarcely hkely 
that there are so many separate and distinct workshops, nor 
was it thought desirable to inquire very closely into the authen- 
ticity of the names given. It is at least certain that there 1s im 
this district a large number of men practising a craft which is 

‘not without refinement and beauty, who are hard put to it to 
live. 

Kotli Lohéran consists ‘of two large villages of Lohars 
lying about five miles to the north-west of Sialkot. The oft, 
or damasecened work, alluded to in Mr. Kipling’s note, quoted 
above, is prepared by the better class of artisans. All kinds 
of articles for use and ornament are made, such as shields and 


va 


arms, betel-nut cutters, knives, boxes, plates, ‘nkstands, and so ~ 


on. The material used is iron, and gold and silver are used in 
~ inlaying. The iron is usually repared by am ordinary smith, 
who makes it over to the skilled workman. The latter first 
burns; and then polishes it when it is ready for damascening. 
This is done with a steel pen. It is then heated to give a blue 
tinge to the carving. The gold or silver wire is then pressed 


into the scrolls with an iron pencil. Fhe whole is again heated, 


and when cool is rubbed with a small pumice-stone. It is 
then dipped in an acid solution of dried unripe apricots, called 
kishta, and is again heated. It is then ready for the market. 
The Lohdre of these villages, however, are now very well off, 
having earned large sums as armourers and shoeing-smths 
during the War. There are some twenty concerns which turn 
out manufactured articles of iron and steel, including swords, 
pe ceans girkha knives (khukhris), razors, stirrups, etc. 
The workmanship is excellent in most cases. 
At Sialkot, besides the ordinary iron articles and steel tools 
of every day use, there are excellent surgical instruments, knives, 
seissors, ete., turned out by the two factories of Messrs. 5. 5. 


Uberoi & Sons and A. F. Ahmad & Co, A new industry hast 


also sprung up gecently, of making steel and iron trunks, office 


trays and cash-boxes: this noisy trade has invaded the central 


r 
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part of the town, near the Fort, and though the articles produced 
do not approach the quality of the wares of Messrs. Alibhey 
Vallijee of Multan, they meet a brisk local demand. There are 


‘about 50C iron-workers at Sialkot. A certam amount of electio- 


is done at Sidlkot and in the Islamabad muhalla of 
sold at Rs. 9 per 


plating | 
Baste. where brass spoons are plated and 
The wood-work at Sialkot is clefly carried on in the sports 
factories. In addition there is a fairly large manufacture of 
bed-legs (priwd), native chairs (pira), carts and tongas, and also 
bag-pipes. The bed-legs are usually lacquered and so are the 
chairs. Bag-pipes made here are in great demand in the Indian | 
Army and are of good quality. Tongas of gooa quality are turned 
out as required, and furniture is made by several firms, and by 
the Pioneer regiments stationed in Cantonmente. In the villages 
ig usually to be found a earpenter who can turn out articles 
needed by the rural population. But except in the Bajwat 
and towns, good carving is rarely met with. | 
The pashmina industry of Kila Sobha Singh has declined 
from employing 200 men to only four shops, where chadars are 
woven in the summer from pashni (fine goats’ wool) imported 
from Amritsar. The decline m this trade is due to lack of material 
and to dislocation during the War. The present price of pashm 
is Rs. 160 per maund and about half of this is Jost in the tedious 
operations of cleaning, carding and aorting the wool. The finish- 


“ed chadar of 1} seers’ weight fetches about Rs. 30. 


At Sialkot silk cloth used t6 be made (susi, daryd1), but this 
too has practically ceased. Instead, the women make pyjama 
strings, anwar and woollen sweaters. There is also an active 
manufacture of cotton sheets (khaddar), bed-durries, cotton 
blankets (dotehi) and khes. The weavers are Arya Meghs, Jullihas 
and Barwalés. The cost of weaving these articles has gone up 
‘considerably of late years. 

Shawl-borders are made in 125 shops at Pasrir from cotten 
| d (purbi), with no admixture now of silk. The German- 
maoe borders killed the old trade, and the cheap cotton borders 
alone are turned out. Some 185 men are employed, working 
hand-looms, and there has been somiie revival of this industry 
since the War. The kani trade has stopped altogether, and so 
has that of newdy. There are also few phulkaris now made at 

Cotton cloth is dyed arid printed at Pasrir. The best effects 
i produced on the coarser fabrics, on khaddar, lihdf, jajjam, 






are 
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‘Bell-metal (ka nsi) is prepared from copper and tin, in pro- 
portion of one maund of copper to 11} seers of tin (Kali) ; these 
fietals are cut up into small pieces and melted together in a 
crucible (mogu) which is placed in a clay furnace. The melted 
metal is drawn off into imgots and coolea, and then heated aad 
hammered into the required shape. The manufacture goes 
on at Daska and Kila Sobha 5in gh, the former town doing the 
heavier work. The Daska Thathiars work 30 forges (bhathi) for 
bell-metal, employing forty-three men - each forge requires eight 
men-to work up three maunds of métal at a time, 80 it appears 
that the forges do not work simultaneously. At the last revision 
ef the Gazetteer there were 16 bliathis employing 144 men: 
the present scarcity of labour accounts for the change. The 
veasele made at Daska are katoras, thls and thdlts, weighing 
some 50 or 60 to the maund and the cost of manufacture amounts 
to Rs. 19 to Rs. 25 per maund, in addition to Re. 80, the cost of 
the material. The vessels are sold from Rs. 8 to Ra. 5 per seer. 
There is also much work done in re-making old kdnsi utensils, 
at a cost of Rs. 40 to Rs. 120 per maund. There are also 18 shops 
at Daska of dealers (Kasera) in bell-metal vessels. The labour 
is well paid. At Kila Sobha Singh the bhathts are of half the 
capacity of those at Daska and turn out lighter vessels (kawls), 
390 of which go to the mound: the cost of labour 1s propor 
tionately more, about Rs. 60 per maund, in addition to the cost 
of the metal. There_are eight shops employing 50 persons and 
the kauls are sold at Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 7 per seer. 

The manufacture of brass yvessela ig more elaborate, 
A clay model of the vessel to be made is first prepared and 
smeared over with a mixture of hemp-fibre and cowdung. A 
coating of wax is then given, and this again is covered over 
with four layers of stiffened clay. The mould is put in a wood 
fire, and the wax, when melted, runs out of a small hole in the 
bottom. The brass 1s then melted in a crucible, usually in the 
proportion of 6 seers of copper, 4 seers of zinc and 43 chittacks 
of borax. This is poured into a hols in the top of the mould, 
that at the bottom being carefully closed. When cold the mould 
is broken up and the vessel is turned on a lathe. Cast brass 
(bharth) is prepared in the same way as the ordinary brass, but 
the ingredients are 12 seers of copper, 10 seers of zine, 11 chittacks 
‘of tin and 18 chittacks of borax. Cast brags is usually burnished 
@ith coarse hair. The price of a brass or bell-metal utensil 
varies with the weight and the amount of polish and carvings 
__ Brass-work is done chiefly at Kot Daska where there are 
dome 17 shops, at 9 of which sheet brasa is used, and at the re- 
mainder casting is done. The trade at Kila Soba Singh, Zafar- 
‘wal arid Narowal has practically vanished. The labour is paid 


Breserork, 
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at from annas 4 to annas 10 per seer for re-making old vessels 
of cast brass, and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 380 per maund for re-making: 
sheet-brass utensils. Brass vessels sell at Rs. 1-13-0 to Rs. 3 
per seer. The labourers are well-paid but not so highly as in 


the case of bell-metal. 


Silk-worm rearing is more of a cottage industry than an art 
or Manufacture. but mention of it should be made inthis chapter. 
The industry is in its infancy, but already shows signs of promise. 
It was practised in the Bajwat but ceased there owing to local 

uarrels, but has been continued at Charwa and Dhamtlial in 
the Zafarwal Tahsil. At the two latter places the District Board 
has mulberry plantations covering 34 acres and also pernuts 
leaves to be taken from mulberry trees on its roadsides generally. 
Eggs are distributed by the Agricultural Entomologist at Lyallpur 
and some 64 ozs. of seed were given out in 1920, in Zafarwaél 
Tahsil. The crop matures in April ard is sold in June: the pro- 
duce of 1920 was-taken to Gurdaspur for sale and fetched 
Rs. 1,951; on a yield of 8 maunds 24-seers of silk. Thirty-five 
families took the seed and earned on an average Rs. 51 nett. 
The silk rearers are mostly of the village artisan castes, including. 
ten Julahas, eight Kakkezais, with one or two of other tribes 
such as Dumna, Barwala, Fagir, etc. The quarrel in the Bajwat 
was between landowners and kamins and can no doubt be settled : 
the Bajwat is a promising tract where mulberry'can be grown 
eas'ly. Silk-rearing is also taught in nine primary schools. 


~— Sialkot is not classed as a factory town and there is only 
one concern registered under the Act, namely, Messrs, Uberor 
& Sons, Limited. It is, however, convenient to mention here 
that there are nine flour-mills, four saw-mills, and two ice. 
factories employing power, and engines are found in various parts 
of the district for grinding cora. There are no power looms, 
cotton ginning or pressing factories. About 150 persens are 
employed on power factories in Sialkot: the daily outturn 1s 
estimated at 1,000 maunds of flour, 300 cubic feet of wood and 
300 cubic feet of ice. The hand looms in the city number 
about 260, turning out cotton durries and cotton and silk cloth. 
Chaprir is a centre for country cloth, made on hand looms, by 


Meghs and Julahas. 


_ There are two tanneries in Sidlkot, which are worked on 
rather antiquated methods. One is in Pindi Araian and the 
other in Tibba Kakran, ana their outturn is about 60 hides and 
400 skins daily, : | | 
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No statistics are available for the general trade of the dis- 
trict, but it is possible to form some idea of the growth of trade 
from the octroi returns of Sialkot City, which is the principal 
centre of commercial activity. In 1895 the Gazetteer recorded 
an annual average of Rs. 7 lakhs of all imports and Rs, 193 
lakhs of all exports, while the average of the last three years in 


regard to imports of wheat only amounted to over Rs. 2 lakhs,_ 


and the exports of the same commodity to Rs. 19 lakhs at least, 
with other grains valued at Rs. 6 lakhs. | 
Wheat and barley are exported in large quantities to Rawal- 
inai, Caleutta and Karachi, particularly from Aafarwal and 
asrir Tahsils ; the wheat is chiefly of the red variety, white 
wheat being chiefly used up in the city. Rice comes. mostly 
from the canal-irrigated areas, most of which will now go to 
Sheikhupura, but much is grown on ground flooded by mountain 
torrents : very little now comes from the Bajwat owing to the 
diversion of the Chenab. Raw sugar (gur) goes to Gujrat, 
Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Shahpur and Miadnwah Distsicts, chiefly 
from the Darp circle near Narowal and Zafarwal. Potatoes 
are largely grown near Siilkot City and_are taken by the 
military cantonments from Rawalpindi and Peshawar to Quetta 
and also by Bombay and Surat. Cotton cloth and durries go from 
Chaprar and Sidlkot to Jammu State, Rawalpindi and Pesh4iwar. 
Sidlkot paper goes to many places in the Punjab: the town is 
also a big centre for hides and skins which are exported to Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta. Tanning is done in the city and many 
villages, and the leather is used up chiefly m the city, a small 


portion going to the North-West Frontier Province. Brass - 


vessels go from Daska and Sialkot to Jammu and to the southern 


Punjab: brass inflators and cycle pumps made in Sialkot “go. 


to all parts of India. Iron and steel goods are also exported 
from the city and from Kotli Lohiran, including swords, 


boxes, trunks, damascened work, surgical instraments, razors, 


knives, etc. The outturn of sports goods amounts to about 

ten lakhs of rupees worth annually and these go all over the world, 
and particularly to all parts of India and to England. Bags 
ipes made by the Khuradis of the town are éaliciy 


pindi and the canal colonies ; hand-fans, pyjama strings, bed- 
string and woollen sweaters are exported to the Punjab ond tha 
North-West Frontier. 


Imports show a steady insreasa an inslude -malbarry wood 7 
m Changa Manga for the sports indastries, willow and othar © 
Hill timber from Kashmir, coal from Bengal and Dandot; Waite — 


fror 


EK 


-— 
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in many parts of India : wooden bed-legs and chairs go to i wal- 


Exports. 


from Jammu. 


ana kerosine oil from Burma; A 
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buek, chrome aad tanned leather from Cawnpore and Madras > 
shoes and boots from Cawnpore and Agra; caps and umbrellas: 
from Bombay ; country soap from Meerut ; silk and cotton stock- 
ings from Ludhiaua; raw cottor from Lyallpur, Chunian and 
Kast; grain from Gurddspur and the canal colonies; gram 
from Ferozepore, Shahpur and Gujranwala ; ghi from Jammu 
and Lila Musa; sugar and spirits from Shahjahanpur and the 
United Provinces generally ; raw sugar from the same Province 
and Peshiwar; potatoes from the hills for seed: tea from the 
ports ; indigo from Multin ; fruit, nuts and woollens from Kash- 
mir and Peshawar: tobacco from the North-West Frontier, 
Attock District, Gujrat and the canal colonies ; hemp and drugs 


The sea-borne imports consist chiefly of sports coods and 

materials from, England ; silk and cotton cloth from Japan and 

England ; sugar from Java ; cane for sports goods from Sumatra, 
merica and England. 


SECTION G.—Megans oF ComMUNICATION. 


The lines within the Sialkot District, which are all part of the: 
North-Western Railway 5 feet 6 inches gauge. system, consist of 


the following :-— 
(1) The branch line from Wazirabad to Sialkot from @ 
point betweer Sodhra Kopra and Begowal stations 


to the frontier of the Jammu State. 
(2) The section-beyond Siélkot to Jammu Tawi. 
(3) Sidlkot-Narow4] Railway. 


lt a State-owned line and was opened for traffic on the 
Ist January 1884 when it formed part of the Punjab-Northerm 


State Railway. 

On the ist January 1886 the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way along with the Indus Valley, the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Guaranteed Railway Company, the Eastern Section, Sind Bagar,. 
and the Southern Section, Sind-Pishin State Railways were 
incorporated into one undertaking under the name of the North-~ 
Western Railway. | 

(2)..The portion of this section from Sialkot to Suchetgarh: 
belongs to the State, and from Suchetgarh to Jammu Tawi to the 
Kashmir Darbar. These two sections were opened for tr affic on 
the 15th of March 1890. The distance from Sialkot to Suchet- 
garh is 9°08 miles and from Suchetgarh to Jammu Tawi, which 
is the section owned by the Kashmir Durbér, 16°01 miles. 
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8).—This railway is owned by a private conipany of which Feilways._- 

Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. are the agents. The line is S815 
miles in length, of which the section from Sialkot to Kila Sobha 

Singh was opened for trafic on the 10th November 1915, a dis- 

tance of 27°15 miles, and the section Kila Sobha Singh to Naro- . 
wal on the 10th January 1916, nay 11 miles. Th's line 

‘; also worked by the North-Wetsern Railway Administration 

at a percentage of the gross earaings for which the whole of 

the North-Western Railway, teludmg the Sidlkot-Narowal 

section, is worked subject to a maximum of 50 per cent. 


A detailed estimate has been prepared for the extension of 
the Sialkot-Narowal Railway up to Shahdara, a distance of 48°58 
miles. The terms on whith capital is to be subseribed through 
the agency of Messrs. Killick Nixon and Co. have not yet finally 
been settled. It is anticipated, however, that certain proposals 
regarding the interest to be guaranteed which have been put 
forward by Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co, will be agreed to by the 
Government of India, and_ if so, there is likelihood of the line 
being constructed very shortly, This line will run almost parallel 
with the River Ravi throughout its length in the Sialkot 
District. : 

There has been no famine in the district since the railway 
was made, and the world prices of all goods now have their full 
effect here owing to the railways and this is seen ir the extra- 
ordinary ree discussed in Chapter II-B. There is no great 
change in language and religion traceable to the action of rail- 
ways, but they have of course played their part in the general : 
diffusion of the English tongue and of that scepticism which 
follows in the wake of education. 

The roads of the district radiate chiefly from Sialkot, with 
minor centres at Daska, Pasrur and Zafarwal. Theyeare all 
nnmetalled with the exception of the lengths (1) from Sialkot 
to the Gujranw4la border in the direction of Wazirabad (managed 
by the Public Works Department), 21 miles, (2) from Sidlkot to 
Pasrtir, 17 miles, (5) from Sambrial vid Daska to Nandipur on 
the Gujranwala border, 21 miles, (4) from Sialkot towards 
Jammu, $} miles; ana short roads at various places, amounting 
to 10 miles in all. The District Board manages all roads which . 
are not under the Public Works Department or Canal Department | 
or within municipal areas. The main lines go (1) from Sialkot 
to Daska (for Gujrinwala), (2) towards Eminabad (for Lahore), 

(8) towards Amritsar (a) vid Pasriy and Raya ana (6) another 
line vid Pasrir and Narowal, (4) towards Gurdaspur vid Philora 
and Dhamthal with a branch towards Batala. On thé north 


of Sidikot three roads lead to the Chenab ferries for the Bajwat, 
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Roads. A cross road goes from Wazfrabad vid Daska to Pasrar and on 


to the Batdla road, another line runs along the eastern and 
southern boundaries from Sialkot to Nakhnal, thence to “atar- 
wal, Narow4l and Raya for Shahdara, while a thira road goes 
‘aeross from Wazirabad vid Ghartal in Daska Tahsil, through 
Bhallow4li, Badiina, Chawinda to Zafarwal, thence for Shakar- 


garh. ; : 
The Upper Chenab Canal also provides a road for motorists 


a down the left bank and a boundary road along the right bank 


v : . " 
for carts, etc., as far as Nandipur and on the Nokhar branch 


are similar facilities. On the Raya branch there is a boundary 
road ¢nd a motor road to Mehta Shuja, buth on left bank. 

The district roads are usually in poor condition owirg to the 
floods that cross the district from the Jammu hills. 

The actnal lengths of road managed by the various authori- 
ties are— 








Authority, Metalled milrs. Uimetalled miles, 
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Pub‘ic Works Department sie = ae 
IHetriet Beacd ... = ta Fi 742 
_— oss “Canal Department ae Rit Rares isis 
—" M anicipalitie « a a 14 a 
Ferries, The Chenab River is navigable by the ordinary flat-bottomed 


boats (kisi or beri) the loads of which range according to class 
from 100 to 250 maunds. The river is navigable throughout 


account of floods, Since the opening of the Head Works of the 
Upper Chenab Canal at Mardla the boats at the fernes below 
the weir cannot ply during the winter for want of water. In 
this sefson travellers wade across the river. The mooring 
places and ferries, which are all managed by the S'alkot Distret 
Board, are shown below :— 








: * Miles from point wi | 
Name of ferry. which river enters | Numbe: of boats kep: up, 
district. 
Pal i os 13 - 
Eboja Chak - a if E 
Veli : he bes 19 a 
Gangeal 21 4 
‘Kan as : be "24 | 6 
Mari i i a st) | 6 
Kuiowal 5. = wi) a4 , 10 
Bhakhridli = jie} 40 | a 
Bodhra te aft bee +h o 
ee 





the year, but lighter burdens are carried during the summer on - 
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The aumber of boatmen at each ferry varies with the season 
of the year. The men and boats are provided by contractors, 
who take the ferries under separate annual leases and in return 
for monthly payments to the District Board are invested with the 
right to collect the ferry dues. The immediate controlling 
staff consists of a darogha and a staff of eight peons. a 
ferry dues vary from 1 pie to Rs. 2 according to the animal or 
article carried. 

The Ravi ferries are all in the hands of the districts across 
the river; there are five such~ferries, all in the Raya Tahail. 
Boats do not ply above Mirowal inthe cold weather. 

“ PostaL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tables 81 and 32 in the statistical volume show the number Postal are — 


of post 
ment since 1895 has been immense. There ig a Head Office of 


Qnd class at Sidlkot Cantonment with 33 sub-offices and 130 
branch offices : the details of these are given in the schedule 
attached to Map III of this volume. ‘Table 32 shows that letter 
mail articles received for delivery have quadrupled, while issues 
and payments of money orders have increased ten-fold and seven- 
fold, respectively, since the last revision of the Gazetteer. An 
extension of the telegraph system is hoped for ‘n the near fu- 
ture to include the Narowal Railway generally and Zafarwal. A 
telephone exchange will, if conditions permit, be established at 
Sidi 

: SECTION H.—FaMInes. 


“The liability of the country to famine in times past is illus- Femines 
trated by Mr. Prinsep in the report upon his.first settlement. 
He enumerates four severe famines as having occurred between 
1788 and 1861. The first was the well-known San Chalis famine, 
which is also locally known as the Cha Topia famine, from the 
high price of food. It lasted for three years, for two of which 
there was no rain, The price of grain rose first to six seers, and at 
last to 1? seers per rupee. Numbers of people are said to have 
fled to Kashmir, and there was great mortality throughout the 
country. The next famine was in A.D. 1812 (Sambat 1869). 
It is known as the Das Maha (" ten-months ”) famine. Wheat 
on this occasion sold at 6}, and bajra at 8 seers per rupee. The 
third took place in A.D. 1843 (Sambat 1890).. It lasted six 
‘months, and at its height wheat sold at § to 10 seers per rupee. 
The fourth was famine of 1861. In the famine of 1869-70, the. 


district did not suffer severely ; it was not indeed affected other- 


wise than by the presence of considerable numbers of immigrants 
from Bikaner and elsewhere, for whom work was provided in 
x2 


and telegraph offices and their working. The develop- ay 
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levelling part of the old fort within the walls of Sialkot, In 
1878-79, though there wes not a famine, there was scarcity and 


much distress in parts of the district, epecially the Aafarwal 


and Raya Tahsils. There was at the same time a severe famine 
raging in Kashmir, and large numbers of immigrants from there 
had to be relieved. Wheat rose to 10 seers per rupee, bazar 
houses were established at several localities, and some relief 
works started. 

The above account shows, when compared with present 
day facts, how prices have changed. The ordinary bazdr rates 
now are § seers for wheat @nd gram and 12 seers for barley. 
Moreover, Mr. Boyd in his Settlement Report of 1915-14 was 
able to observe that the district is generally speaking a fairly 
secure tract owing to its good average ramfall. é has, however, 
compiled a careful scheme for suspensions and remissions of the 
land revenue. The spring harvest is the principal harvest and 
it seldom fails. Except after a bad kharif, it has seldom been 
necessary to suspend revenue in the rat. But from time to 
time suspensions are necessary in a large number of villages, 
in circles which are insufficiently protected by irrigation. The 
central tract, consisting of the Bharrari, Pasrar, and western 
Cnarwa-Jatatar circles, is the most inseeure part of the district, 
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SECTION A.—ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions. 


The present b 


jaid down in 1847 after the : 
‘Singh by Major Abbott, acting for the Sikh Darbar under the 


British Agency. 


tag into distrie 
Doab, including the presen 
_except Bajwat, the Sha 
Lahore, were 1n¢ 


rakpur Talisil of 
its headquarters 


however, after the revenue surve 


At the origi 


oundary of 


nal-partition of 
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i4lkot and Gujranwala 


t districts of ial 
kargarh Tahsil of Gurdaspur, and the Sha- 
‘neluded in one district, having 


at Wazirabad upon the 


Chenab. In~ 1850, 


y, the old district was broken 


up, and its area formed into two districts, those of Gujranwala 


‘and Sialkot. At the same time 
its headquarters at Narowal, was 


1856 the area of 
its north-eastern 


Sidlkot was 
corner, the 


the Tahsil, of Raya, then having 
made over to Amritsar. 


farther reduced by the transfer of 


Shakargarh Ta 


hsil, to Gurd4spur. 


Tn 1858 the small tract of Bajwat, trans-Chenab, was transferred 
in April 1867 the district assumed 


from Gujrat to 5 


idlkot, and 


its present proportions by the retransfer 0 
by which addition its bounds 
_ At the time of Mr. Prinsep’s first set 


‘ the Raya Tabsil, 


dary Was again extended to the Ravi. 
tlement, which was completed 


in 1958, the district, as then formed, was divided into the four 
Pasrir and Daska, each with two 


tahsils of Sidlkot, Zafarwal, 


rganas an d 


= 


1,487 square miles. Further 


Report of 1865. 


This arrangement 


containing in all 1950 estates with an area of 


details are given in the Settlement 


eontinued until 1867, the 


only intermediate change being the addition of the Bajwat 
a ana to the Sialkot Tahsil. On the retransfer of the Raya 
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the Daska Tahsil in its former limits. So there were estab— — 














lished five tahsils as follows :— 
Tabail, Eatates, Area (in equare miles, 

Sidlkot. “ef i 681 434 

Daska ie = YY | 156 

F | | 

Pasrir sn, = 473 | 30 

Raya = i 493 487 
Zafarwil vie = Ea4 20) 


S 
bince the construction of the Upper Chenab Canal in 1912, 
it has been found necessary to reduce the size of the Gujranwala 
District and make a new ‘district of Sheikhupura. In these 
arrangements 150 square nvles of terr‘tory have been transferred 
from Daska and Pasrir Tahsils to-Gujranwdla, and 227 square 
miles will shortly go from the Raya Tahsil to Sheikhupura. 


The final constitution of the district will be as follows :— 





= 


Tahe!, Area in,equare miles.) Nomber of estates, Nom ber cf zails, 





Yafarwil on 14 

Pasir 14 

Daska 13 

Blilkot 4a 6:1 18 
a | ee 

Total District | 1,574 2.248 : aa 





Table 38 of Volume B gives the distribution list of Govern= 
meat officers with village officials and Honorary Magistrates. 


-One Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge will be transferred to 


Sheikhupura District when it is completed, aad there will also 
be a transfer of the staff of the tahsil heedquarters of Raya; 


~ and a large section of the village revenue staff ard village officials. 


The future boundary of the district is shown on the maps at the 
end of this volume. | 
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, The district is for executive and revenue purposes subordi- General ary 


nate to the Commissioner of Lahore; the Deputy Com 
@jnissioner is in general direct charge and -there is no 
sub-division. The district staff is that of an oramary Punjab 
district, with the Deputy Commissioner as District Magistrate, 
Collector ana Registrar, a District and Sessions Judge, a 
Superintendent of Police, and a Civil Surgeon who is Superim- 
tendent of the Jail. The Collector controls the Land Revenue 
staff, Income-tax (in regard to which he has appellate 

owers as Commissioner), Excise, and the village revenue staff. 
the District Magistrate controls the other Magistrates and exer- 
cises enhanced powers under section 30 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure: he exercises genera] supervisioa over the 
Police in regard to crime and 1s primarily responsible for keeping 
the peace. The Registrar has final appellate powers over the 
Sub-Registrars. The Deputy Commissioner also can solemnise 
Christian marriages, and he is at present Chairman of the District 
Board and President of the Sialkot Municipality. 

The office of the Deputy Commissioner is under a Superin- 
tendent, and is divided into several branches—English Office, 
Vernacular Record Room, Vernacular Office, Treasury and the 
Nazfirat. There is a separate copymg agency, managed hy a 
ensionable agent. The Vernacular Record Room and the Copy- 
ing Agency are in charge of the ‘Treasury Officer and the Nazarat 
of another Extra Assistant Commissioner. The English and 
Vernacular Offices are more directly controlled by the Deputy 
Commissioner through his Superintendent. ; 


The revenue staff under the Collector consists of the Reve- 
nue Assistant, who also is a Magistrate of the Ist class. Under 
him come the Tahsildars and their Naibs, who also are Magis- 
trates, a Sadr Kantngo with his assistant, five Office Kaniingos,. 
a Special Kanwago for judic‘al cases, and a number of field 
Kantngos, who supervise the village accountants (paiwaris). 


There are also the usual tahsil and sub-treasury staffs. The 


appointment and dismissal of faildars, Inamdars, and village 
headmen rests- with the Collector, except that where there 
is no dispute the Revenue Assistant appoints Lambardars. 
Village autonomy is a thing of the past, but many disputes are 
settled }ocally by the head 

gards soldiers’ petitions. 

Tncome-tax is assessed by an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
appointea for S:4lkot and Gurddspur Districts, with powers of 
Collector, and appeals AA to the Deputy Commissioner tn case of 
incomes below Ks. 10,0 t 
of Lahore. 
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The Reveane Assistant, besides being in general charge of 
"revenue work, is also the Electoral Officer and the Excise Officer. 
Electoral business is done through the local bodies for urban® 
areas and through the revenue staff for rural tracts. Excise 
is worked through an Excise Inspector with four Sub-Inspectors 
and one clerk. Census comes orce only in ten years and is also 
managed by the Revenue Assistant, | 


There 1s an Addtt'onal- District Magistrate with enhanced 
powers uader section 80 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
who acts for the Deputy Commissioner when the latter leaves 
the station : the Treasury Officer has first class powers-as a Magis- 
trate, and so have the Subordinate Judges who are expected 
to do executive work when necessary. There is now also a 
probationary Extra Assistant Commissioner with 2nd class 
powers. | 


There are two first class Honorary Magistrates at Sialkot, 
and a Bench of six Honorary Magistrates with 2nd class powers : 
there 1s one Honorary Magistrate in Raya Tahsil and one tn 
Pasrur with second class powers, and two in Daska Tahsil of the 
third class. The three second class Honorary Magistrates are 
Also Honorary Civ:] Judges. . | 

The Reg strar is assisted by a Joint Registrar who also works 
as Sub-Registrar with four others in the tahsils and the Canton- 
ment Magistrate : the Tahsildars are also ex-officio Joint Sub- 
Registrars and ean relieve the Sub-Registrars when they go on 
leave. 
The District and Sessions Judge hears appeals from first 
class courts in the district and can pass sentence of death. 
He is also Additional Sessions Judge for the Wazirabad Tahsil 
of the Gujranwala district. He has under him one Seuior 
and two Jumor Sub-Judges, and four Munsits all domg civil 
work only ; except that the Sub-Judges (who are Extra Assistant 
(Commissioners) ¢an be called upon to do criminal and executive 
work when necessary; and there are three Honorary Civil 
Judges. The other officials do no civil cases 


The Superintendent of Police has an Assistant Superintendent 
under him, while one City Inspector and three Cirele Inspectors 
supervise the work of the station house officers (Sub-Inspectors 
or Thanaddrs) and their subordinates. The Superintendent is res- 

onsible for all matters of discipline, training, etc., to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Central Range, and to the District 
Magistrate for the general working of the force, in regard to 


erime, 
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The following is a list of the officers who have had civil & List of na 
charge of the district in the capacity of Deputy Commissioner wv omens 
since the annexation:— - | 


18th Janoary 1851 Novembcr 1856, 











Mr, John Inglis aes eat 

Captain ROG, Taylor .» | December 1856 | Not known. 

Mr. H, Monckton a _.. | Not known ... | July 186/. 

Caplain W. K, Elliot... ve | Suly 1857 «ss «26th Mareh 1858. 

Mr, E. A Prineep oa | 27th March 1555 2fth September 1559. 

Captain H.R, Urmsten — .« _.. | a7th Septomber 1859... | 10th April 1881, 

Mr. J. W. Me Nabb _ | Lith Apri) 1531 17th June 1563. 

Sir A. H. Lawretce iat ... | 18th June 1898 18th Angust 1833, \ 
Mr.J.W. McNabb ~+ | 19th August 1865 .| 15th February 184. 

Mr. H. E. Perkins ae +» | 16th Febroary 1564 . | 24th August 1564, 

(Captain Forster aA . | 25th August 1804 20th Beptember 1564. 

Major T. W. Mercer _- | 29th September 1864 Ist September 1865, . 
YLeutenant P.M. Birch = * .. | Ist September 1865 September 1814, 

‘Major T, W. Mercer a4 | lst October 1865 let April 1887, 

Mr. J. Lepel Griffin a - | lst April 1567 » | let Jone 1867. 
Major T..W, Mercer ww — | Ist June 1887 12th March 1869, 
Major F. J. Millar es ... | 19th March 1889 lath March 1870. — 

Major C. V. Jenkins a . | 16th March 1870 » | 6th February 1875, ; 
Mr.G. Smyth P. . |Wth Febranry 1878... | 9th April 1878. 

Mr. F. P. Beacheroft = w» | Oth April 1878 * 7th November 1878. * 

i 

Lieutenant-Colonel F, M. Bireh .«. | 28th November 1878 lith October 147%, ae 
Mr. F, P, Beacheroft “ wa. | 11th October 1879 th January 1890, 

Mr. T. W. Smyth ie .. | Tth Janaary 1880 18th March 1889, 
Mr. F. P. Beacheroft ee . }19th March 1880 | 18th January 1881, 
(Lieutenant-Colenel F, M. Bireh - | 19th Janoary 1881 Sth May 1881. ae 
Mr, F. P, Beacheroft — .. | 9th May 1881 Sth August 1881. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel F, M. Birch .. | Oth August 1981 , | Gth June 1881. 
——_————— ———— on = Vn 


= 








Major J.B. Hutchinson ,., 
Captain F. M. Birch 


Mr. M.G, Hughes fais 
Coalonel F, M, Birch nd 
Baron Bentinck Nia 


Major A. S, Roberts 
Mr. L. W; Dane 


Major A, 3, Roberts a, , 


Major J. A. L. Montgomery 


“Captain J. BR. Dunlop-Smith 


Major J A. LL. Montgomery 
Mr, J. F Connolly _ 
Major J. A, L. Montgomery 
Mr, A. E. Martineau a 
Colonel J. A. L. Montgomery 


Lioutenant M, W. Dougins ,., 
Major F.W. Egerton, 
Mr. H. 8. Smith ns 


Livutenant J, G, Crosthwaite 
Major F. W. Egerton oa 
Lienterent A C. Elliott... 


Diwan Bahadur Sodhi Hukam Singh ... 


Mr. A. J.W. Kitchin... 
Mr. H. P. Tollint-n - 
Diwan Ruhadur Sodhi Hukau Singh 
Mr. C. F, Ronbury 5 
Mr. B.B. Bird a 
Captain C.M. Dallas 


Rai Babador Fodhi Hukam Singh, 


Diwan Pahador. 


From 


w+! 6th June 1683 
.| 26th November 1883 
« | Oth Septembor 1854 
iGth Oectcber 1554 
« | 15th November 1885 
«+ | 18th January 1886 
| 20th August {S97 


Pr 20th October 1887 


o: | 20th March 1685 
~ | Ist Septeber | 220 
+++ | 25th November 1890 
cer | Lat June 1892 
«+ | lst November 1892 
w | 26th Jnty 1893 
Téth Angust 1899 
ww | 7th August 1804 
~~ | dth Pocomber 1804 
«| 22nd March 1897 
e- | Zlat July 1897 
«: | 6th October 1897 
-» | 26th February 1698 
| 11th May 1898 
ith Mi y 1898 
Ith Jugust 1993 
24th October 1894 
| let Decomber 1898 
| lst Novembrr 1899 
Ist November [f00 






7 
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To 


ve | 26th Novem! er 1853, 
-~ | 9th September 1884, 
..  Lbth October 1554, 
we 18th Nivember 1585, 
= | 12th Jancary 1556. 
19th August 1287. 
18th October 1587, 
aw | 2th March 1885, 
.. | Slt August 1890. 
27th November 1890. 


ee 


oo: 


| 
. | Blet May 1862. 
Slat Oeteber 1892, 
| 28th July 1£93. 


16th August 1593, 
6th April 1834, 
| h December 1894, 


i 





hh. 





ae 


| Slst March 197. 





. | 20th Joly 1897. z 
Sth October 1897. 
25th February 1809. 
16th May 1899, 
(16th May 1898. 

. | Sth Anguet 1695. 
Sth November 1595. 
Slst October LER 
16th December 1899. 
Slat October 1900, 
Sth November 1900, 








—- Mn H. P, Tollintan , one 
ae 7. Mr. c.W. Loxton a 


| 


Mr. H, P, Tollinton vs 


> 
4 





Mr. &. M. Jacob sf 










Mr. J. PF. Connolly 


ae 


a» 
- 


Mr. J. A Ferguson = 
-Lieu‘enant-Colonel F. 


- ~ . fae 
= 

=A = = ay i Boga av 
vs Mr. E. BR, Abbott. ot 
ae Lata Kesho Dus a 


os. = E, BK. Abbott - He: 










yc tala Kade De isk 
Mr, A. J. W. Kitchin, C.1 E. 
‘Mr, M. Harrison oo 
“Mr. C. F. Usborne os 
“Me, Sheepsti-nks i 





ae aK: Trerakie | i, BE. 


Re a = 


a sapaasisiet Pr a ae eee 


. f - a Rae csronee F. Popham Young ... | edth seen Lol 


et Fron “e 5 : es 





loth November 1900 
ih July 1902 
23ed September 1908 
| 20th June 1904 


.. ) 17th March 1908 
- | 7th April 1803 


Popham Young ... | = oso 
oe | Gth May 1913 — 


vs | Th November 1913 
wwe | 26th J ay 1916 

| ‘6th Anguat 1915 

| 16th Angust | L917 


14th May 1915 

| 20th May 1018 
-qfth Jane 1918 
ath Aprd 1919 

: 25th June 1919 
Oth July 1919 
ath Atigust 1918 
.. | Sth Junaary 1920 





| 19th Tune 1904. 
| 19th July 2006, 


» | 20th April 1911. 


26th July 1915. 


sth pet 1018. 
, | 18th May 1918. — 
| ath May 1913, 
. 16th Jone 1918, 
. | 4th ped 2919. 
Pe ath Jove 1919, 


96th September 1917 










Sth January 1920. 































(8th July 1F02, - 
2ind Fepteaher 1902. 


16th March 1908. 
6th April 1008, 


nd May 1011. — 


; ast sgn SOUL aise. “e 


Srd July 1972, 
21st October nota. 
6th May rt!) x 
‘Oth November 1913. 


2ith August 1916, 
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9:1 July 1919, 
4th Angus: 1919, 






To date, 





Penal Code, sections 363, 366, 498, namely, 
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SECTION B.,—Crvm anp CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


_ _ The district has a bad name for litigation, but the totals of 
civil suits instituted since 1890 show a substantial decrease. In 
1919 the total of 9,803 regular suits is still large for the district, 
and represents an ircrease of 10 per cent over the previous 
year as comparea with 1918. There was a very large rise in the 
number of money suits brought by bankers against agriculturists, 
and particularly in their value, namely, from Rs. 91 lakhs to 
Rs. 23 lakhs. The reason for this is to be found perhaps in 
the increased ability of the zamiadar to pay, owing to high 
prices of agricultural produce, and also no doubt in the fact 
that with the rise of agricultural banks the money-lender finds 
his business gone and collects all the debts he can before he 
migrates to the towns. The boom in trade at Sialkot also 
caused congestion in the town and an increase of suits for 
house-property followed. Matrimonal suits also went up by 26 


per cent, owirg to the increased value of women and the 


domestic disturbances due to the absence of soldiers on service. 


Of the large number of suits instituted, only 23°7 per cent were 
contested and of these 80 per cent were decided in favour of the 
plaintiffs. The value of decrees under execution amounted to 
over ten lakhs of rupees, of which a little over one-quarter, was 
collected, only one-seventh of this being paid in voluntarily. Of 
202 applications for insolvency as Many as 90 were rejected and 
only 2] granted. Small] Cause Court powers were exercised by 
four Munsifs and by the Cantonment Magistrate, and the 
period of donation is reduced in such cases by about one-half 
of that taken in ordinary suits : advantage of this procedure was 
taken in 2,443 eases, or about one-fifth of the total litigation. 
Appellate powers are wielded by the District Judge and Senior 
Sub-Judge who disposed of 623 eases, in over one-half of which 
the orders of the lower courts were confirmed. 


The constitution of the courts has been described in Sec- — 
tion A of this Chapter. Except for a fall in 1917 and 1918, the 
criminal cases brought to trial show a large increase on the figures 
of 1890, and but very little difference since 1902. Theft cases 
decreased very much up to 1911, but since that year the figures 
for this class of crime increased enormously and have only been 
diminished in 1920 after stringent measures taken against members 
of criminal tribes. There has lately been a large rise in cases under 

cases of abduction and 
enticement of women. The presence of the Jammu border close 
by, with the fact that enticement of a married woman is not an 
extraditable offence, makes it very easy to steal wives and ex~ 
tremely difficult to trace them. On the other hand, murders are 
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comparatively rare and offences against public tranquillity have 
diminished very much since 1917. Cases of dacoity are at pre- 
gent on the increase and compare unfavourably since 1916 with 
the years before that, and those of hurt with aggravating cir- 
eumstances have been much more numerous since 1911 than in 
previous years, In spite of the much more frequent use of the 
security sections (for keeping the peace) of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. Security for good behaviour is now more rarely 
taken than previous to 1917, and the fluctuations of the figures: 
under this section seem to follow those of theft cases. There is a 
large amount of cattle stealing near the Ravi River, owing to the 
presence of waste lands and the proximity of other districts, and 
ince the value of cattle has increased this pursuit has become 
very profitable. 


Registration of all kinds of documents was high up to 1900-01 
and since that year has increased from about 4.300 to over 7,000 
in 1919. The outstanding feature of the figures for the latter 
year was the enormous rise in value of property transferred by 
registered deeds, from Rs. 38} lakhs in 1918 to Rs. 64 lakhs m 
1919. This was chiefly due to the trade. boom ™m Sialkot coupled 
with the rise in land values generally, and the fact that the better 
prices of agricultural produce has enabled the richer landowners 
to take over lands of poorer zamindars who were unable to meet 
the losses caused by bad harvests. Ninety-seven per cent of 
registered deeds are concerned with immovable property. The 
Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar and exercises general con- 
trol over the registering officers and ‘is the final court of appeal 
from their orders: he is assisted in the work of supervision by 
Bhai Charat Singh, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and. 
Sub-Registrar of Sidlkot. The other Sub-Registrars are the 
Cantonment Magistrate, Chaudhri Iltaf Ali of Pasrir, §. Ran- 
dhir Singh of Daska, Bhai Natha Singh of Raya, and Chaudhri 
Ghulam ‘Mustafa Khan of Zafarwal, and the Tahsildars as Joint. 
Sub-Registrars—eleven officers in all. 


SECTION C.—Laxp ReveNvg. 


Village Communities and Tenures. 


In the previous Gazetteer an attempt was made to tabulate Yilsee . 


the varieties of tenure then existing in this district, The 
figures are not of very much value. It was remarked that 


++ is in most cases impossible to class a village satisfactorily Village ae 


urder any one of the ordinarily recognized tenures ; 
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primary subdivision of rights between the main subdivisions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of the subdivisions follow 
another form, which itself often varies from one subdivisicn 
to another. The classificaticn is supposed to be mainly based 
on the system according to which each member of the village 


community is responsible for payment of the revenue assessed. 


But in the re-assessment of 1892-98 the owners of the majority 
of the estates, hitherto described as pattiddri, agreed to distribute 
the revenue by differential soil rates according to possession, 
stipulating at the same time that the adoption of this system 
should not be held to invalidate any other rights and privileges 
they might enjoy under a pattiddri tenure. The tendency in 
this district, as elsewhere, has been for communal proprietor- 


_ship to change into individual, and there are now only a very 


few estates held on a perfect pattiddrt tenure. 


Mr. Prinsep in 1865 thus discussed the origin and growth of 


- village constitutiors ia Sialkot :-— 


‘* Generally speaking, the theory of tenure may be described as at one 
time or other coming under one of the following stages :—(1) the patriar- 
chal, or landlord ; (2) the communal, or joint-stock ; (8) the divided, regu- 
lated by ancestral shares ; (4) the divided, regulated by customary shares ; 
(5) th. accidental, regulated by possession. I know1o better way of 
showing the transition from one stage to another, and the causes which 
produce it, than by giving the following illustration :—The founder of a 
village secures & property by purchase, grant, appropriation or conquest. 
He has a family of six sons : he holds it all himself. This represents the 
first period, and corresponds with the pure landlord system. At his death, 
the six sons being connected by a strong tie, hold the property tn common, 
These sons too prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form. Land is 
abundant, revenue is taken in kind ; they have no differences to oceasion 
any necessity for resort to division ; so the communal system is maintain- 
ed intact, the interest of each brother or shareholder being regulated by 
the laws of inheritance. In course of time, as population mcreages 
and with it the demand for land, dissensions begin: The descendants of 
ome son have been cultivating less—those of another more—than thr shares 
which regulate the division of profits. To prevent future disputes, the 
estate is divided according to those laws of inheritence, and here we come 
to the third type. As generation succeeds generation and the country 
is subject to cha ge of rule, stress of seasons and accidents oceur leading 
to hardship to individual co-partners ; some die off, others leave the vil- 
lage ; some get involved in difficulties, others mortgage their properties ; 
it can be conceived that mutations would follow, which would increase the 
holdings of some; while others being unable or unwilling to succeed lapsed 
shares, additional reasons would come in to disturb possessio1 and resort 
to the law in times when little attention was paid to right, ond the m- 
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hey pleased. In such a state of thing? it The theory - 
is easy to see how ancestral shares would die out, and cusfomapy pedi aa 
shares take their place, which would agree with the land actually held by _ 
each co-partner. Villages of this class wohld represent the fourth type. 
Ultimately all resort to shares dies out ; there may have heen Money settle, 

ment in former days ; poverty may have driven out the old proprietors 

who may have heen succeeded by cultivators located by the kérddr: the 

land may lie near a large town and have got so valuable as to have utterly 
changed hands ; or if still belonging to the old brotherhood, owing to 
distress, niisrule,. and‘w hundred causes, they found it their best interess 
to make each man's oceupancy the rule of his interest in the estate ; or men 
of different eastes may have become owners by original or subsequent 
appropriation ;—whatev:r was the cause, th-re is no trace of any kind of 
shares, the village custem is to throw the liabilities on the total area enlti- 
vated by each person. This takes us into the last stage. Generally, it is 
owing to some accident or defect in succession that this tenure may he 
attributed, so I have termed it the accidental stage. Under the classifi- 
cation usunly prescribed, the two first would comprise all tenures held 
in common, known as zaminddri, or what is popularly termed shdmildt 
or sdénji in this district. The third and fourth would take in paltiddrd 
whether (perfect) completely divided, or (imperfec') im which some land 
actually held by the brotherhood was formally divided and the reac held - 
incommon. In the last I have kept only such estates a3 are bhaydchard, 
or what I understand to be bhaydchdrd, viz., where possession 18 the sole 
measure of right and responsibilities, and lard 18 held completely, in sever- 
alty, whether «ver subjected to formal division in previous days or not, 


a 


-fluential could generally do as t 


Captain Dunlop Smith wrote in 1895 :— 


“ Tt is surprising that there should be ro many as 69 esiates in the 
district which are held on a samindari “sytem. Some of these have 
been recently acquired by their owner or owners, either ag a gift or 
purchase from Government. Others are instances of families continuing 
for some generations with only ore male representative who has naturally 
-sueceeded to the whole of the landed property. But the majority of the 69 
estates are held on the communal or joint-stock system. In theso e-tates 
no formal partition of the land has ever taken place, but the few co-sharegs. 
have recognised shares. Each share is really managed by its own owner, 
and there is ro attempt either at joint cultivation of the whole estate or at 
adivision of the entire produce. In the next decade the few isolated. 
“instunees of pure paffiddri estates will probably disappear. In the recent 
settlement there was a strong tendency to make liability follow po int, 
and when an internal distribution by shares was agreed to, it was subject 
to some modification or another. for instance, several jvillages agreed ‘to- 
distribute their revenne first of all over the different snb-divirions by 
sares, and then each sub-division distributed its own demand, thus. 
caleulated according to differential soil rates. On the conclusion of the 
first settlement Mr. Pringep estimated that over 80 per cent of the stitesin . 
the district followed the paftiddr! system, but the comlition o to ga has 


changed very mach since then.” 
) : ; Ie 
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‘Size of iarms. ‘The holdings in Siilkot Distriet are small and the average 
per owner at the settlemert of 1913-14 was found to be— 


Sidlket Tahsil oe .. 5 acres. 
Pasrir ;; ac ce re . 
Daska a" .. 6} zi 
Raya : Oko 
Zafarwal ;, .* - ” 


Thes> figures were based on a much more accurate enquiry than 
was made at the settlement of 1892-95, but are still not perfectly 
accurate as owirg to Mr. Prinsep’s src of mult'tplying estates 
many owners have land in several estetes and this plurality 
brings down the average. The populatioa decreased considerably 
between the two last settlements and there are now fewer mouths 
io feed. Emigration to the colonies has affected the actual 
mressure on the. soil, and so has temporary emigration to 
bi cities in search otf work, but the names of the emigrants 
have remained on the registers. Many owners cultivate lands 
of people who have gone away and the farms are therefore larger 
than they seem. In Sialkot the Ardins who live aear the towns ~ 
have large families and small fertile fields and often other means 
of livelihood besides agriculture. Ninety-seven estates have 
an average ol under five acres per holdiag. In the Bajwat 
the people have suffered much from plague and the owaers 
have actually decreased, while in most other parts of the 
district their numbers have gone up, in spite of the decrease 
in the teta] populatica. In Pasrar 117 estates and in Raya 
156 estates have an average of under five acres. In Raya this 
oecurs chiefly in the Darp aud Kadir ildgds, and the people of 
this tahsil are specially addicted to going to Lahore and 
Amritsar for work, leavirg their fields to be cultivated by 
other: on lease. In Daska there are 71 estates with an 
average of under five acres chiefly in the better and more 
fertile circles where the percentage of failure of crops is less. 
The Zatarwal Tahsil has smaller holdings and poorer soil tifan 
the rest of the district, sixty per ceat of the villages having 
‘an average of under five acres per owner. But here too thera 
is plural ownership and leasing out of land is common, 


especially since the boom in recruiting for the Army. 
@operior and There are only sevanteen mstances of alee tenures 10 
inferior Gidlkot. They are, a5 elsewhere, mostly found in Rajput villages, 


propre. “4 the owners of which the proprietors of a neighbouring estate: 
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pay ether a small fixed nomint] sum yearly, or a nominal per- Saperior « 
centage on their revenue, or a small contribution of grain at proprislars. ' 
harvest. Enquiry usually shows that those who pay this allow- 
ance (haq taluqddri) were originally settled by the superior 
owners as tenants, and, gradually acquiring too firm a hold on the ‘ 
land to be ousted, were recognised at the original settlement aa 
having- proprietary right, subject only to the payment of a ; 
seignorage of the nature described above, which is paid in addi- i, 
tion to the revenue. - 
Only one whole estate and half of another in the district are 
held on an inkita malguzdri tenure, the proprietors havimg com- at. 
pounded for the revenue, when they bought the land from Gov- 
ernment. 
All the estates in the Raya Tahsil which have a river front- Riparian 
ge, with one exception, Daud, and all the riverian estates in the ‘u#om®s 
Si4lkot and Daska Tahsils on the Cherab, except thirty, have 
fixes boundaries. The exeeptions follow the deep-stream: rule, 
known indifferently as kishti banna or had sikandri, . Their boun- 
daries advance and recede as the deep stream changes its chan- 3 
nel. This custom is a relic of barbarism, and gives rise to dis- ¢ 
utes ard trouble: custom, too, varies within the limits of of 
individual estates as to the rights of different co-sharers in land 
which becomes culturable owing to the action of the river. In , 
- 1865 almost all the riverain villages agreed that when the land . 
of any co-sharer should -be cut away by the river, the amount we 
would be made up to him out of the common land, and, con- MM 
versely, when any land should be newly thrown up, all co-sharers Ni 
would have an equal share according to the measure of their = 
right. But this custom was consistently ignored. In some vil- * 
lages, again, which had a fixed boundary, the custom was to con- — 
sider land newly thrown up as the sole property of the co-sharer eee 
who happened to possess it before it was submerged. Put the ca 
haphazard fashion of recording changes on our maps, which used 3 
to prevail, was productive of too much confusion to allow this > 
custom to be kept up. Generally speaking, in all but a few vil- = 
lages in the north of Raya the man who lost his land got no a= 
‘coinpensatioa, and land newly thrown up was annexed by the = 
stronger members of the community. In these Raya villages the = 
whole of the cultivated area subject to river action 1s annually = 
partitioned among all thé owners, according to their shares, on 7 z 
# system known as rassi buff. The fields are laid ont in long he 
narrow strips, running at right-angles to the course of the river. sa 
In this way each owner gets his proper share of the different oy 
classes of soil, ard runs an eqnal risk of diluvion. * hoe ioe 
-_-Mr. Prinsep found two principal classes of tenants: (1) the Tenameiete = 
one for along time resident in villages, whose teaancy was not ae 
'- 
z %, —— 



































dibach! or 
non-resident 


tenants, 


= 
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ges locally admitted “ 


eften disturbed, and who enjoyed privile 
resided in other 


(2) the other, whg cultivatea off and on, chiefly 
yillages, and lands were CO 
either of the kdrddr, his agent, the village officials, or individual 
proprietors. Tenants were kaown under such names as— 
(1). Hissd chuk, who shared the payment of revenue, 
being residert eultivators ; 
(2) Varitn, who had cultivated for gaveral years, or Te- 
gulariy from year to year ; 
(3) Asdmi, who has been subordinate cultivator of & 
particular landlord for some years ; 
(4) Vast, a resident cultivator ; 
(5) Paki or pdikasht, a mere teaant-at-will ; 
(6) Kéma, a farm labourer who conducted tillage for 
his master. 


There was a further small class of tenants in Bajwat term™ 


ed oprd, the same name a the uprdhis of the Andar tract 0 
Shakargarh, who till one crop and ther disappear. They are 
distinguished from pdikasht, a8 coming from a distance, and 
rdndi asdmi, or tenants who live in neighbouring villages. 

The first two and, perhaps, the fourth in some places were 
allowed privileges. They shared in tho payment of revenue: 
their tenure was heritable. So long ag they paid the demands 
of the State and the village charges, they were not molested. 
They might cut trees planted by others for agricultural or do- 
mestic purposes, but could not plant or sell them without asking. 
the owaer. They could not in any way transfer their right 
of occupancy, and instances of subletting have never come to 
notice. With the first class, however, the right verged more 
mto that of a subordi ) 
for the time, not only 
the profits as a propre 


bearing the liabilities, but enjoying all 
tor. It hes nowhere been traced that 


‘parties in the position of the first class have ever paid proprie- 


tary dues to anybody, while from the other classes reat charges 
under the name of bistct, malikk, ismi, were universally taken 
ander the grain system and made over to the proprietor at the 
time the Government account was struck. But proprietors 
openly declare that every clas of tenants could be evicted at 
will when the land was required. by the landowner for his own 


use. 
difference be- 


tween the two consisted in the latter being completely at the 


nstantly being chat ged at the will: 


nate proprietor ; he became A co-partner - 


| The third and fifth classes were essentially tenants-at-will ; 
the latter could be ejected at an time ; the only | 
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mercy of the landlord ; while to evict the former it was perhaps PoikasMter 
necessary to apply-first to the kéydar. The sixth class could prretcgrnacies | 
gcarcely be accepted as tenants, but by a turn of circumstances, 
during the absence of their masters in days of change and en- 
croachment, they too rose into a position of absolute manage- 
ment, and instancee have been known where an award of arbi- 
¢rators has conferred on them even the more permanent right 
of occupancy. 

Prior to Sikh rule, when Ranjit Deo held sway oyer the ocitivators 
apper half of the district, it is aHeged that if tenante had cleared treated with | 
the soil and cultivated for two generations, disporsession could ee ane 
not take place except with the support of the authorities ; and 
proprietors, 50 long as they received their dues, abstained from 
attempting to bring It about. This tenant right, however, 
was lost sight of during the anarchy that followed the appro- 
priation of the country by the Bhangi Sardar. Each jagirdar 
or kdrddér did what he chose, and a custom of this kind naturally 
declined under a system that levelled all classes under grain 
payments. Still Mr. Prinsep recorded that 1t was remarkable | 
how numerous were the occupants who had held their land ee 
for even two and three generations, and how readily their right ees, 
to hereditary occupancy had been admitted by the proprietary | ne 
body in general. rs! 

The tenants with rights of occupancy fall now into two ©™ 
classes. In the first are those who are recorded as having occu- 
pony rights under sections 5, 6 and 8 of the Tenancy Act, 

io. KVI of 1887. These are known as dakhilkdr, or popularly 
‘as maurusi, In the second are those who are recorded as having 
_received protection (pandh) trom ejectment, and these are styled 
panahis. The arrangement by which they were given this pro- 
tection was made at Mr. Prinsep’s second settlement in 1565, 
‘and the period of protection, which was fixed with the aid of 
‘assessors, after consideration of each case, may be for an in- 
definite term, for one or two lives, for such time as certain speci- 
fied service is performed, and so forth. There are many and 

arious such conditions. In practice all but the best in- 
formed of the landlords regard the rights of all classes as identi- 
gal; they are, In common parlance, all called mauritsi, and all 
pay rent at much the same rates. ‘The usual rent is a sum equal 
‘to the revenue and cesses of the holding, plus a small mdlikdna, 
or landlord's due, which varies from one to four annas in every 
 yupee of revenue, Some, however, have had their rents enhanced 
by decree, and some pay 4 rent equal to double the revenue 
which is not far short of what is paid by tenants-at-will. The 
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Ht 5 oman Of the whole cultivated area 46 per cent is tilled by the 
f land culti. ae i air aaa epee Cet aa eae 
vated by owners, the proportion varying from 89 per cent in Daska to 
pwners and 649 per cent. in Zafarwal. Since 15892 there has been a drop of 
4 percent in Raya, Sialkot and Daska and 5 -per cent in 
Pasrur and Zafarwal. This is due to a combination of causes: 
in the Kelar areas where holdings are large, the scarcity of 
hired labourers has driven the owners to letting their land: 

2 and generally there has also been much emigmtion to the canal 
colonies ; the infancy or widowhood of many owners owing to 
plague and influenza ; the spread of education which makes men - 
disinclined for the plough; and 'n places the habit of letting 
smal] holdings and working for hire in the towns. There has also 
been an increase of mortgages, and mortgagees are reckoned as 
owners for this purpose, winle many zamindar mortgagees are of — 
the wealthier sort who are elsewhere absentees in the Bar or for 
other reasons do not themselves farm much. Generally tenants 
with rights of occupancy hold about 7 per cent of the cultivated 
area, and tenants-at-will about 47 per cent, the former figure 
varying from five in Daska to nine in Sidlkot, and the latter 
going as low as 441m Sialkot. 

Headmen. The number of village headmen (lambardtrs) is excessive, 
and in spite of the abolition of 64 posts during settlement, it 
is always advisable when a vacaney occurs to consider woether 
the post cannot be absorbed. ules for guidance in such cases 
have been laid down and are framed so as to admit of the reduc- 


+S tion of only really superfluous posts. The «ld lambarddris 
j _are held for l:fe or till the dismissal of the ineufmbent or his ele- 
a vation to an inamddri or sailddri. The inamddrs or safed poshes 


are also excessive in number and their pay varies from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100 per annum. Rules have accordingly been framed 
preseribing the number for each zail, and until that number is 
reached vacant posts are absorbed, the pay going towards raisin 

the pay of the rest till all the inmdms are np to Rs. 80, ana 
thereafter the pay absorbed goes to creating an upper rank of 
imamdars drawing Rs. 100 each. Ultimately there will be one such 
imam in @ach zail and one more in about hal: of the zails : half of 
these will be of Rs. 100 and half of Rs. 80. There are three grades 


4 of zailddrs, at Rs. 200, Bs. 250 and Rs, 800 each per annum, 
n the numbers in each grade being 30, 22 and 20, respectively, of the 


zaildérs in the old area: with the reconstitution these figures 
will be reduced proportionately. The number of wails was 
* In 1918 retained as before, but constaerable alterations were made 
In zail boundaries in order to fit them into the scheme for the 
altération of district boundaries, and also to make the zails aw: 
far as possible homogeneous in composition. Certain zails have 
already been transferred to Gujranwala and more will go te’ 
Sheikhupura District when the latter is completed. | 
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Under the. Mughal the country was divided into estates 
with fixed proprietary titles, and arranged into cireles of 
collection called tappds or mniwdis, lops, mahals and parga- 
nds. There was a land measurement. An dyin was fixed, 
being a money assessment on thé number of bighas cultivated 
each year. Each property was named and committed to the 
-eare of some loyal Muhammadan. There were superior officers 
of collection in each district, and a kantngo in each pargand, 
whose business it was to keep the records and be a reference in all 
disputes. The only administration at all well spoken of is that 
of Ali Mardan Khan, who lived at Sohdra. He not only demand- 
ed a reasonable revenue but he altered the cash demand to 
suit the season, and made up any fallingsoff of the revenue by 
cutting canals and such improvements. 

‘ During Rajput ascendency we may reckon the rule of Raja 

Ranjit Deo as the most prominent that comes to notice and as 
the most beneficent. He never took revenue in cash, but always 
in grain, and by the process ealled bdolf, 1.e., by divisioa of the 
actual outturn: the share taken was usnally one-third, but 
sometimes one-quarter ; but afterwards he introduced a house- 
tax called ghardwdri, which created great discontent. The 
tax still prevails across the frontier, and 1s paid on the Sair or 
first dav of New Year. He was a kind ruler, and always wore 
plain white clothes with simply a feather in his turban as a mark 
ef rank. There was, however, little that can be called a system 5 
measurement was seldom resorted to; no attempt was made to 
keep up records, beyond what were required for internal village 
reference; and only a few officers were appointed to keep the 
peace, the revenue being collected and paid chiefly through 
the heads of tribes or local divisions. .Land belonged. to the 
ruler, who might dispose of it as he chose ; the occupant could 
be removed from one village to another; even the kdrddars had 
a right to locate new settlers. 

The same system was continued during the two succeeding 
periods of Sikh usurpation, and when Ranjit Singh may be 


said to have consolidated his power. At this time the country _ 


was split up into jdgir domains. Many of these had been ac- 
quiréd in the first instance by conquest, and were afterwards 
either resumed or confirmed by the Sikh monarch. Each Sar- 
dar had his owr different mode of collection. A money settle- 
ment. was never resorted to: indeed it is natural to suppose 
that these barons, livirg as many of then did on their jagirs, 
would prefer to run the risk of rain collections, as they had 
geveral ways available to make good defaleations by imposi- 
fon of abwdabs and other taxes. With the majority bafdi was 


preferred, The share was considered to be one-half, and this 
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was generally taken, not of the gross, but net produce, after 
deducting the expenses of culttvation. In some villages where 
soil was poor two-fifths, and occasionally one-third batdi rates 
might be found. In bela lands near rivers one-quarter ; but 
the share of the hdkim was generally one-half, equivalent to about 
40 per cent of the gross produce. | 
-.. One of the first acts in which we see Ranjit Singh engaged 
after he had established his power was to give out such ta iis 
as were khdlsa on fixed leases (ijdrds) to middle men whom he 
wished to conciliate. They began in A.D. 1805, Sometimes they 
broke down when the collection was made through kardars 
(amdni) on the trust system. The principal men to whom farms 
were given were Rajas Gul4b Singh, Suchet Singh and Hira 
Singh of the Dogra family. The first was unscrupulous, but the 
other two are said to have had a regard for the improvement of 
the country and were lenient collectors. They sometimes com- 
muted the grain assessments into a cash demand, fixed according 
to the rate of the day, and thus collected in cash; but none of — 
them attempted~a money settlement. Here and there Raja 
Gulab Singh seems to have fixed a cash rate on each plough, 
ranging from Rs. 12 to Ks. 24, and the assessment was approved 
of, though not regularly collected. 

The kdrddrs had no fixed system : one season it was by kan- 


eit, oF appraisement, while the next it was by bdoli, or division 


of the actual outturn. The former was conducted by a trained 
boay of appraisers (kaniyds), who were generally well-to-do 
landowners, favourites of the local officers. The estimate was 
made of the crop as it stood in the field in the presence of the 
parties, allowance being made for defects of growth, damage, 
&c., under a margin called chhot. By the latter process, the grain 
was cut and stored in the granaries, and a thappa, or Government 
mark, was put upon it till opened ; the sub-officers. then went 

and weighed the grain, selling the Government share to some — 
corn-dealer, or, which was too often the ease, the kdrddr took up 
the speculation through his own agents. For the better crops 


- money rates were always taken, a measurement beng made each 
harvest. These crops were called zabti in contradistinction to the 


other termed jinsi. ‘The rates varied in every tract, and seem 
to have been capriciously fixed, whether by jagirddr or kardar ; 
it was the will of the hdkim, and payment was inevitable. Still 
all manner of loopholes were allowed, such as ndbud, chhot, and 
other deductions, which were adjusted as the field was measured. 

The process of kankiét was as follows :—The produce of ten 
fields gave, say, 120 mans ; the appraisement called nazarandaz 
or kachd kan would be fixed at 100. From this a deduction 


= 
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called chot siwdi was allowed, and on the remainder or the pakka Shwe, Pa 
kan the Government share taken was either one-half, two-fiths, ne oe 
one-third, or one-quarter as the case might be :— 

| Mds. Srs. 


1563 











Gross produce .-- .. say 120 0 
Amount appraised or kacha kan cs 100 «60 
Deduct siwdi, usually at 90 per cent, 
for agricultural expenses -. es 20 0 
Balance pakka kan a0. 
Deduct chot at 5 per cent 5. 0 
Net produce ri 75 60 
Government share being usually hali, : . 
gives ve ss es oT 8 
Add lambarddri and proprietor’s biswt, 
being a rent charge of 4 fopa per man 
on Rs. 75 the net produce ps 4 30 
Add also kharch tahsil at 1 topa per man 
an Rs. 87-8-0, the Government share, 
gives = a = 2 1b 
‘Total taken from cultivators 44 8° 
Leaving to cultivators, including cost of 
cultivation a srs 55 27 
100. 0 





In other woras, the proportion comes out thus :— 
; & Mds. 5rs. 


| Cultivator’s share sn . 65 2T 
Proprietor T8 
97... 5 


Government share me 
- equal to half the net produce, or about one-third the gross pro- 
duce assumed at 120 mans, the original estimate of appraise- 
merit. Here then we discover that the Sikhs a oropeintell as - 
much as a one-third share, and this seems proba le; but then 
it will be remembered that they performed the functions of & 
Jandiord. They helped in repairing wells, and even construct 
ea them: and though the ratio may seem high, it is doubtful 


a 








Bikh system 


- Moncey settle- 


ment once 
made by 
General 
Avitabile. 
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whether they really did get a full approximation of the outturn 
many facilities being afforded for concealment. 

For seven years, extending over the period Sambat 1888 to 
1894, a large number of the faltigds were made over to General 
Avitabile, at first in farm, and then in direct management. By 
him a money settlement was made, 1.¢., leases were fixed for a. 
term of years in the name of the headmen; this assessment 
broke down signally. An old chaudhri, much in the employ of 
the General, attributed the cause of failure to the very imperfect 
information on which it was based. There was no measurement. 
The revenue was fixed on an average of former year's receipts 
as made under a grain system by various kdrddrs and there was 
no way of discovering what was really collected. The popular 
account, confirmed on all sides, was that very few villages suc- 
ceeded in paying the lease in full. On looking inte the market 
prices which obtained during these years, it appears that grain 
was selling below the average—in two years (Sambat 1892-93), 
the price of wheat being even 40 and 82 per cent below the 
average ; further that for the three years preceding the General's 


“management, the rate was from 40 to 60 per cent below the 


settlement, 


@ 


a 


average, which would quite account for any money assessment 
breaking down, apart from other causes. 

A summary money settlement was effected in’ 1847 by 
European Political Officers under the Regency which followed 
the first Sikh war. It was based upon the average Sikh collec- 
tions of three years preceding, the money value being calculated 
upon the average prices of the same years, and a reduction of 
10 per cent being allowed on the old net revenue, while the 
numerous abwdb, or extra cesses, were wholly abolished. The 
assessment worked well for a few years ; but immediately after’. 
the annexation and the establishment of the Pax Britannica 
in 1849, there oceurred a sudden fall in prices, which at once 
rendered burdensome the assessmert based upon the prices 
of 1844-5-6, and it became apparent that the district was assessed 
far above its powers of endurance. Large remissions were 
at once granted ; but even thus the pressure in parts of the dis~ 
trict was so severe that it was found that people were absconding, 
wells lying neglected, and cultivation at a standstill, the collec~ 
tion of the revenue being attended with the greatest difficulty. 
In 1852 the balances of revenue amounted to Rs. 75,768. without 
including ‘and the revenue of wh'ch was alienated to jdgirdars. 
The distress was aggravated “* by bad seasons, bad tahalldars and 
bad management,” and, worse than all, by an epidemic among: 
the cattle, which in two years out of the six during which the 
summary settlement had been in force, had carried off thousands,- 
being particularly severe in the irrigated tracts. 
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Meanwhile, however, the preliminary operations of a regular Regu ular 
settlement had been set on foot, and a new assessment aaine =r Wo 
into force in 1854. i 
_ The Rechra Doab settlement, as it was then called, included 

the present Gujranwala and Sialkot Districts and the two tahsils 
of Shakargarh and Shahdarah. It was begun by Mr. Greathed 
in 1850. On his death, jn 1851, Mr. ae Sir Richard) Temple 
succeeded to the superior charge, and Mr. Edward Prinsep was 
appointed Settlement Officer ci the Silkot, Pasrur, Zafarwal and 
‘Bhakercarh Tahs‘ls. The present Raya Tahsil fell with Amrtsar 
to Mr. Morris. In 1853 Mr. Prinsep received independent charge. 
Jn 1854 the new assessments of Zafarwal and Sialkot were an- 
nounced, and in 1856 the settlement of the whole district was 
completed. Mr. Morris’ report, which covered the Raya Tahsil, - 
was submitted in 1857. . Mr. Prinsep was permitted in 1856 to 
proceed to England and write his report there: but he returned 
hurriedly after the mutiny to find that all the records were des- 
troyed, and the report was not sent up till 1863. The Bajwat 
tract in Sidlkot originally formed part of the Gujrat District. 
The first regular settlement was proceeding in this tract under 
Captain Mackenzie when the operations were stopped by the 
mutiny. The work was resumed in 1858 and dragged on till 
1862, when the last of the new demands were given out by Mr. 
Macnabb. 

The new assessments resulted in a decrease in every tahsil, 
varying from nearly 2 per cent in Fafarwal toover 24 per cent 
in Pasrir. The net decrease over the whole district was 14 per 
eent. The new demands were paid without much diffieulty m 
Sialkot and Jafarwal, but if was soon evident that the relief 
given in the other tahsils, and particularly im Raya, was not 
sufficient. ‘The assesements of Raya were revised by Mr. Blyth, 
_ those of the other four tahsils by Mr. Prinsep himself in 1858- = 
bY, 

No ceases were imposed along with the symmary settlement - 
These were added in 1654, and amounted to an average of 16 pet 


cent on the Government demand. ut 
The assessments of the firat settlement were announced for Seeend 

a period of ten years, and expired in the same year in which they "Stenent- ” 

received the sanction of Government. Revision operations be- — : 

gan in all the five tahsila in 1863, and were brought to a eloge In 


1866. Throughout they were under the charge of Mr. E. Prinsep, - 
with Mr. Leslie Saunders as his assistant. No report of this re- 
vision was ever submitted, and the only information extant re- 

arding the principles on which it was carried out is contained 
in Volume XXXIX of the New Series of Selections from the 
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Récords of the Financial Commissioners’ Office. After a con- 
siderable amount of discussion the assessments were finally sanc- 
tioned for a period of 20 years, with progressive increments which 
ultimately amounted to a general increase of 5 per cent over the 
whole district; there was a reduction in Zafarwal of 3°9 per cent, 
and increases in the other tahsils from °5 to 13°6 per cent. 


The third regular settlement was begun in 1888 under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, Major Montgomery, but the 
work was really done by Lieutenant Dunlop-Smith (now Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Sir James Dunlop-Smith, K.C.I.E.), and in 1890 


the latter officer was given independeat charge. The work took 


over seven years altogether and was completed in 1895, ° The 
method of assessment adopted was much the same ag that now” 
prevailing, but the produce estimate of half-net assets was pre- 
pared for a representative holding of 100 acres instead of for the 
average area actually harvested. The commutation prices 
adopted were very low: the outturns were on the whole fairly esti- 
mated, but considerable deductions were made on account of crops 
consumed as fodder and of supposed under-estimates of the area 
that failed to mature. The soil rates derived from the produce 
estimates were combined with those deauced from cash and 
chakota rents in the proportion in which each form of rent was 


actually taken. Ir dealing with cash rents no attempt was made _ 


to eliminate abnormal rates and even nominal rents which con- 
sisted merely of the revenue were included. Generally speakirg, 
the data at Captain Dunlop Smith's disposal appear to have been 
very- inaccurate. However, the actual assessment and revenue 
rates were based on general grounds and the complete know- 
ledge of the district possessed by the Settlement Officer enabled 
him to arrive at a fair estimate of the comparative capacity of 
the different circles to bear enhancement of revenue. He was 
much impressed with the smallness of holdings and his strong 
sympathy with the people as well as his assessment instructions 
inclined him to make lenient proposals which were raised by Gov- 
ernment in all tahsils. 

Captain Dunlop Smith’s village inspections were very care- 
fully done and his distribution of the assessment over villages 
was generally fair so far as their previous fiscal history pérmitted. 
The internal distribution of the revenue received due 
attention, though «the Settlement Officer's orders on the sub- 
ject were not always accurately carried out. Thus what are 
perhaps the most important parts of a settlement were well 
The reverue of the whole district was raised by 21 per 
cent, ranging from 18 per ceat in Sidlkot to 25 per cent in 
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Raya, exclusive of cesses, which were taken at Rs. 15-6-8 per tT i is 

eent of the land revenue, and have remained so ever since. pi: yal — 
Fourth 


























the current settlement was Com 
LC.S., who completed the werk 10 settlement — 
H. H. Jenkyns, I.C.S., from Novem- 


In the autumn of 1911 
menced by Mr. D. J. Boyd, 
March 1915, assisted by Mr. 
ber 1912. 

The results of the various settlements are summarised below 
so far as the fixed assessment is concerned :— 
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“Jaheil. » settlement, sctthomeat, [lar set! 
1847. 184 13-6. | 1892-03. ment, 1919-140 : 
| 
——— —_ | ————> § ———_V OO ——— aes Gao call = ———— = w 
Re. Lis, Ra. Re Tha 
Zafarwil ... - | on0,413 | 2.26488 | 311,568 | 2.16968 2,87,066 
eee | gereie’ | aonaee | 2exo0a | sarees | senses ne 
Pasrdr socors | sa7aey | 225sié | %0xest | 261808 a. 
Btilkot aisgia | tenia | 2e1es9 | 344086 406,435 * 
fake - gieeil , 249802 | 247.873 | 507, 8 | 3,81,910 
| | | 
Total District... | 15,0%679 | 15,09,583 12,43,225 | 130,140 ) 1721297 i 
reduced ta | . | . 
‘Rs, 12,83,781 | io 
| in 1258-59. | 7 
ee ot = ~# 
Part of the Pasrir Tahsil was put under & fully fluctuatin , a 
assessment estimated to yield Rs. 62,000, so that the total s iad 
assessment of the fourth regular settlement may be taken a3 pte 
Rs. 17,893,287. The new assessments were introduced with ~ = © 
effect from the harvests detailed below :— | | eS 
Daska ... Kharif 1915. te 
Raya .. Rabi 1914. at 
Pasrar ... Kharif 1914. | | SP 
Sidlkot .. Rabi 1915. - a 
Vafarwal .. Kharif 1915. | : ay 
at 50 years, except for the = ie Fa 


The period of settlement was fixed 




















eanal-irrigated tracts where owing to the fact that conditions Seca 
had not yet reached stability a ten-year term was sanctioned, ae 
with the proviso that after five years, assessments in the Pasrur a 
Tahsil were to be made on the same principles as im Daska and Sept fe 
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Raya, namely, on the sown instead of on the matured area. Over 
Rs. 27,000 of the revenue was deferred for periods of five or ten 


years and the demand for the first year was further reduced by 


remissions granted on new wells. The immediate increase only 
amounted to Rs. 17 per cent, and the final demand to an ea- 
hancement of Rs. 21 per cent ; this demand is equivalent to 
63 per cent only of the very cautiously estimated full 
theoretical assessment and absorbs little more than one-tenth 
of the equally cautious estimate of the total value of the pro- 
duce, the incidence per cultivated acre being less than Rs. 2 
against the average rate of Rs. 1-10-3 in the previous settle- 
ment. 

There was ample justification for this increase. Captain 


‘Dunlop-Smith’s assessment was undoubtedly lenient, and though 


there had during the cvrrency of his settlement been a nonmnal 
decrease of three per cent in the cultivated area and of five per 


cent in the irrigated area, it was clear that the latter was due . 


to a difference in classification, while the number of wells had 
actually increased by 3,447, and the crops raised were in 1913 of 
the more valuable kinds. The contraction of cultivation too 
was the result of the common practice of abandoning Jand on 
the margin of cultivation in view of re-assessmert, and Since 
measurements were taken much of this area came again under 
the plough. Moreover, the figures did not take account of the 
great expansion both of wrigation and cultivation then in pro- 
gress owing to the introduction of canal irrigation in the Daska 
and Raya Tahsils. The real rise in prices was also far mcre 
than the 35 per cent assumed by the Settlement Officer, as the 
commutation prices taken for certain crops, ¢.g., 34 annas 4 
mauna for wheat and 80 annas for cottea, were only about 
half those actually, prevailing at the time. These price’ have 
rigen again since that date. Communications, though still 

wr as regards roads, had been much improved by the opening 
of the Siilkot-Narowal Railway, which it is hoped will soon 
be extended to Shahdara on the main North-Western line. The 


pressure of the population on the soil had been reduced by 13 


per cent, largely due to extensive grants of land, amounting 
to nearly -200,000. acrez,-in the canal colonies. The net pro- 
fits from these grants must exceed 20 lakhs of rupees annually, 
and their value in relieving congestion and adding to the pros- 
perity of the parent villages is enormous. The selling value 
of Jand had almost doubled since the previous settlement, and 


cash rents, thongh taken only on a limited and generally inferior 


area, were also higher. Though ploughs had decreased owing 
to emigration, the number of cattle had increased, and the mort- 
gaged area, though still Jarge, had been steadily declining owing 
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to redemption during the previous ten years. Military service 
also brings n considerable sums mto the district which dumng 


f 


the war had over 15,000 men 1m the Army. These facts all con- — 


firm the view that the general standard of prosperty was sub- 
stantially higher than at the previous settlement, while it was 
certain that it would continue to rise as irrigation from the 
Upper Chenab Canal, which had only just commenced, develop- 
ed in the three tahsils of Daska, Pasrir and Raya. The profits 
from rice cultivation in the wide areas of kallar land m Raya 
were already very large. 


At the previous settlement of 1892 about one-third of the » 


villages had been remeasured on the square system, and in the 
remainder the map® of 1865 were amended. In 1911 the maps of 
1892 were in the preliminary report found to be sufficiently accu- 
rato for all revenue purposes, and it was understood that not 
much remeasurement would be required. Consequently a little 
over one-half of the villages have not been remeasured since 
1865, and the Settlement Officer expressed his regret that 1t 
was not decided in the beginning to resurvey all villages which 
‘had not been rameasured sirce 1865, but found that the amend- 
ed copies of the 1892 maps are a great improvement on their 
predecessors. Out of the 2,525 estates which the district con- 
tains, 564 were completely remeasured either on the square 
system, or by the aid af traverse stations fixed and plotted by 
the Survey Department +n riverain’ villages or in the course 0% 
killabandi ; in 29 others there was partial remeasurement and 

artial map correction, while in 1,930 villages map correction 
alone was undertaken. A good aeal of killabandi, aa well as 
partition, had to be done im connection with the introduction 
of canal irrigation. This work was done under the supervision 
of Mr.J. 0. C. Lal, 1.8.0.. ‘7 161 out of 178 villages to be irri- 
gated in the Raya and Pasrir Tahsils, but in 96 of these 161 
estates it was corfined to the area which was likely to be irrigated 
and the remaining area wee either remeasured or subjected to 
map revision. The riverain villages of the Ravi and Chenab 
were traversed by the Survey Department in the winters’ of 
4911-12. to 1918-14 and 131 villages were entirely remeagured by 
the data thus supplied. The Amritsar seale differs from that 
employed in Gi4lkot, and the two systems had to be fitted to each 
other by altering the GiAlkot scale. Im the case of land which 
had emerged from the bed of the river, possession seldom com- 
cided wit proprietary right and two sets of fields had to be 
shown, the one indicating possession and the other the nights 
of ownership. 


The standing record of each estate contains the preseribed = 
documents, except that the iadex of fields forms part of the ~ 


Ficld 
mapping. 


“Dunimum of Re. 1-8-0 per acre sown. 
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volume in which the jamdbandi is bound and that an alphabe- 
tical index has been added thereto. Two copies of the settle- 
ment record were made, one for the record-room and the other 
for the use of patwdaris: in the case of maps, three copies were 
made, one for the record-room, one for the tahsil and one on 


| soft cloth for the patwdris. In the fire of November 1919 the 


Sadr record-room was destroyed and copies were then made 
of the patwaris’ settlement records and of the tahsi] maps. The 


 reeords ot 1865 have, however, been lost for ever to the detri- 


ment of tenants who may wish to prove occupancy rights. 


In the Daska Tahsil, which is well protected and is prosper- 
ous above the average, the assessment absorbed only 69 per cent 
of the half-net assets and its incidence falls at Rs. 2-53-10 per acre 
on the cultivated area and at Rs. 2 on the assumed harvested 
area. The wet rate varies from Re. 1-5-0 to Rs. 3-10-0, dry from 
Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 2-0-0. The fixed assessment of canal-irrigated 
areas was retained intact, and in addition a fluctuating assessment 
of Rs. 2 per acre was placed upon sown areas. In the event of 
water-logging near the main canal a completely fluctuating assess- 
ment can be substituted on matured areas at Rs. 2-4-0 for chaha, 
Re. 1-12-0 for saildb, and Re. 1-2-0 for bardni lands. 

The Raya Tahsil is very fertile, as it receives silt deposits 
from the Degh and Ravi and contains one of the famous Darp 
circles, The assessment absorbed 67 percent of the half-net 
assets and’fell at the rate of Hs. 2-1-7 per acre cultivated and 
Re. 2-3-3 per acre harvested. The rates vary from Re. 1-7-0 to 
Rs. 2-14-0 on wet land and Re. 1 to Rs. 2 on barami. For nahri 
the fixed assessment was retained plus a fluctuating assessment 
averaging Rs. 2 per acre, with a maximum of Rs. 2-8-0 and a — 

In the event of water- 
logging oceurring near tre Raya branch of the canal, the fixed 
assessment can be converted into a fluctuating one on matured 
areaa at Rs. 2-8-0 per acre for chahi and dln, Rs. 2-3-0 per sailab- 
and Re. 1-9-0 for bardni: this has already been applied to- 
26 villages on the Ravi from Auliapur downwards, where the 
river floods held up by the canal pink are apt to cause damage. — 

The main difficulties in the Sialkot Tahsil were the smallnes? 
of holdings and the decline in the irrigation by kuils in the Baj- 
wat. The assessment represented 58 per cent of the half-net- 
assets and gave au incidence of RKs,. 2-0-4 on the cultivated 
area and Re. 1-14-6 on the crops matured. On wet land it varies 
from Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2-9-0, on bardmt from Re. 1-2-0 to Re. 1-12-0. 
For the twelve estates round the city a separate assessment was 
made mainly on the basis of cash rents. For areas near the canal. 
a fully fluctuat‘ng assessment has been provided to be introduced 
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if water-logging occurs: the rates are for wet land Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-6-0 per acre matured, and on barani Re. 1-9-0. 


The cultivated area in Pasrir was much the same 43 at the 
previous settlement and canal irrigation had been introduced on 
the western side, much of which has siace been transferred to 
Gujranwala District. The assessment absorbed 60 per cent of 
the half-net assets and gives an incidence of Re. 1-10-11 per acre 
cultivated and Re. 1-18-6 per acre matured. The irngated rates 
yary from Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 and bardm from annas 14 to 
Re. 1-12-0. The fluctuating system is complete at the following 
rates :—chdhi, dbi and chdhi-abi Re. 1-14-0 per acre matured, nahrt 
Rs. 2-4-0, sailad Rs. 2, barani Re. 1-2-0; it is appliedin the Kalar 
circle and parts of the Dokandi and Charkhn which rece’ve canal 
irrigation. The Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. Jenkyns, was 
given discretion to vary these rates from village to village up to 
eight aDnAS above or helow : the rates were applied for live years 
tothe matured area and thereafter to the sown area and are 
liable to revision aiter ten years. 

The YZafarwal Tahsil had improved as regards we!!s and 
railway communication, the lack of which had been a great 
stumbling block to progress in the past. The assessment worked 
out at Re. 1-18-0 per acre cultivated and Re, 1-14-0 per acre 
harvested, and absorbed only 51 per cent ‘of the half-net assets. 
Rates varied a8 follows :—On wet land Re. 1-10-0 to Rs, 2-12-0 : 
barani Re. 1-7-0 to Rs, 2. 

Protective leases were granted for varying periods according 
to the cost of making the well, the extra return therefrom and the 
previous state of the land. For a well made to water land which 
was previously unirrigated the period allowed was nowhere 
less than 20 years from the date of construction, and for certain 
circles it was extenaed to $0 years. The case of wells made to 
irrigate land previously irrigated was treated differently in 
difierent tracts according to the cost and difficulty of well-sinking, 
the profit gained thereby, and the incidence of the land revenue, 


Enhancements of revenue ‘exceeding 33 per cent were 
deferred for five years and enhancements exceeding 66 per cent 
for another five yeats. Thus Re. 26,170 revenue was deferred 
for five years and Rs. 1,106 for ten years, one-third of the former 
and two-thirds of the latter falling im Raya Tahzsil, 

~ Dialluvion measurements and remeasurements have to be 
made annually in the villages on the Chenab and its branches, 
and on the Ravi, except in the 26 villages which are under a 
fully fluctuating assessment. In those 26 villages riverain 
measurements are made quadrennially. ‘In the tracts affected 
M 
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by the Aik, Degh and Basantar streams remeéasurement 
and re-assessment is made every fourth year. 

Although only 5 per cent of the land revenue was assigned 
at settlement, the numerous grants made during Mr. Pringep's 
gettlements brought up the total number of assignments to 


-4,677—1,800 of which are in favour of village institutions. 


areful enquiry was made into the fulfilment of conditions and 
forty-four grants were retamed for breaches thereof. Hndeavours 
were made to get one assignee appointed as head of cach instt- 
tution and the entry was always made in favour of the instrtu- 
tion,. with the recipient as guardian thereof for the time being. 
Since settlement, fifteen life mafis worth Rs. 670 per annum 
were granted for war services, and Rs. 37,730 land revenue was 
remittea to villages for eight years or ten years, ond one jdgir 

wes created of Res. per anram, 
A seheme was prepared .at -ettlement for the guidance of 


‘Depaty Commissioners im suspen ting revenue and in realising 


arreart of revenue under suspension. In this scheme danger 
rates are fixed by the figure obtained by raising the incidence 
of the half-net assets on matured areas by 25 per cent. The 
resuife are modified’ by a considerat::n of the local condition 
of the insecure villages. The insecure ‘racts are noted and also 
the insecure villages in secure tracts. Unfortunately all Mr. 
Boyd's village rote-hooks were destroyed io the fire of November 
1919, but his scheme is complete in itself and forms an indis- 
pensable guide in deciding questions of suspension and remussion 


of land revenne. 


SECTION D.—MisceLLansous Revunve. 
The Exeise revenue for 1919-20, including that from hqno 
opium, and hemp drugs, amounted to Rs. 1,86,821 workin 
out at annas 3 pie 1 per head of the population. The charges 
amounted to Rs. 8,745, leaving a net income of Es. 1,785,576. 
There is a duty of Rs. 7-8-0.on country spirits and the imported 
liquor (amounting im 1919-20 to 500 gallons) and certain hquors 
made in India (amounting last year to 7,300 gallons of spirrt 
and $6,500 gallons of beer poy duty at tariff rates of Rs. 11-40 

nd 44 anmas for beer. The duty on 
excise opium is now Rs. 27, on hill opium Rs. 13, on 
Rs. 24 per seer, and on bhang Rs. 6 per maund. 


There is one license for coeaine and drugs allied thereto. 








_ There is po distillery im the district, supplies of spirit coming 


from Réwalpindi and Amritsar. Mlieit distillation goes on in 
the winter in cane-producing areas, especially in villages inhabit- 
ed by Sikhs, m the Zatorws wal tahsil, and by Hindu Jits in the 


_ Daxp cirele of Raya tahsil. Loeal stills were abolished in 1999, 


il 
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For every square mile of town there is one liquor shop, Ezek. 


and one for every 73 square miles of country. The shops sell 
sealed bottles for off-consumption only, except six shopsin urban 
areas. For every 100,000 persons there are six urban and three 
rural liquor shops and the consumption of licit country spirits 
amounts to 1°70 gallons per 100 persons per annum, besides 
the liquor which pays duty at tariff rates. The consumption 
of country spints has doubled in the last 25 years, the last two 
years showing & decided increase: the causes are traceable to 
mereased prosperity, to the acquisition of a taste for liquor 
by soldiers during the War and generally to the decay of 
old customs and restrictions. In the last 25 years the receipts 
from foreign liquors have increased by three times and are now 
at Rs. 5,500, while those from country spirits have gone up 2} 
‘times and stand now at Ke. 1,04,500. The former figure has 
remained fairly steady durmg the last 15 years and the latter 
has doubled in the last two vears. 





Hemp drugs are imported from the bonded warehouses, Hemp dmg 


and there are now only soven shops agaiust 80 at the time of 
the last Gazetteer. There is one drug shop for every 1-8 square 
mile of town and 492 square miles of country, or four urban 


and ‘44 rural shops for every Jakh of persons. 


The consumption of hemp drugs has decreased by 50 per 


«ent during the last 25 years and amounts to -12 seer per head 


per annum, Receipts have .iacreased by 100 per cent 
in the last 25 years and stand now at Rs. 8,500. The tax on 


the drug has killed half the consumption and the opportuni- 


ties for obtaining it are now at ammimum. Smuggling of charas 
through soldiers was detected last year and there is reason. to 
think that it is regularly smuggled from Central Asia, vid 
Malakand. | | 

Ghang grows wild in the Bajwat and is collected under 
license, and some is imported from Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. 

Opram is nearly all imported from the Excise stores at 
Ghazipur : some comes from the Simla Hills and some is smuggled 
from Jammu. Afghén opium is not so much smuggled since 
the Amir raised the tax on the drug. There is some smoking 
of opium in Sialkot City, but tea very small extent. The number 
of opium shops: has dectines im the last quarter of a century 
from_80 to 29 and the consumption by one-third, standing now 
at *12 pore. pec head. ‘Phere is now only one shop for every 
1*3 square mile of town and 76 square miles: of country, or four 
urban and three rural opium shops for every 100,000 perse 








Receipts from opium have more than quadrupled during the las 
20 years and now stand at Re 68,000, See to the raising 
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of the duty. The cultivation of poppy in the district was pro~- 
hibited in 1909, and the price is now Rs. 40 per seer. 

The figures for stamps are given in table 44: those for Judi- 
cial stamps decreased during the period from 1900 to 1906 from 
Re. 1,34,938 to Rs. 1,153,895 and since then have shown a steady 
increase now standing at Rs. 1,64,000. Non-Judicial stampz, 
on the other hand, have risen from Res. 71,865 in 1900 to 
Re. 1,01,288 in 1918. The high sales of non-Judicial stamps 
since 1917-18 are principally due to large transfers of immove- 
able property in the city of Sidlkot where trade has expanded 
suddenly and there is a great demand for houses and business 
premises. 

The Registration staff has been described in Chapter IIT 
Section A. above. The main fea‘ures of this branch of the 


administration are as follows. By far the greater number of © 


registered Ceeds come under the compulsory clauses of the Act, 
ae there is a tendency to resort less and less to optional registra- 
tion, owing to the fact that in the case of revenue paying, land, 
the mutaticn procedure is erough and has to be done in any 
case. Since 1901-02 the registration of transfers of immovable 
property have increased from Ks. 4,000 per annum to Rs. 7,000, 
while those relating to movable property only amount to Rs. 200. 
There was a large rise in 1919 ewing to the trade voom .in 
Sialkot City, and there is no doubt that the subsequent gh range 
of prices hassent up the mortgages by people with fixed incomes. 
The value of property alienated in 1920 was 74°8 ‘akhs, a figure 
larger than that of 1919, by some.11 lakhs, of which two-thirds 
was connected with houses and land in urban areas, and only 
ore-third had to do with rural tracts. The Sadr office at Sialkot 
was luckily not affected by the fire of November 1919, save for 
a few books of accoutts. 

When the Gazetteer was last revised income-tax was collect- 
ed on incomes as low as Rs. 500. Since 1908 incomes less than 


Rs. 1,000 and since 1918-19 incomes less than Rs. 2,000 were 
exempted, Since 1914-15 profits of companies have been taxed. 
The total receipts in 1914-15 were Rs. 57,000 and assess- — 


ments rose as high as Rs. 1,590,000 in 1918. The amount of asseas- 
ed tax was spread over 1,530 assessees. 
_ The rate of income-tax is graded from five pies to one anna 
in the rupee by a scale according to income. Income-tax ou 
salaries paid by Government amounted to nearly Rs. 7,000 in 
1918-19 and income-tax on interest on securities to Rs. 1,141. 

' There is at present no super-tax paid in this district, and laat 
year the excess profits duty was assessed in only five cases. 
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amounting to nearly Rs. 24,000. The large rise in assessment Tncome-tex, : 
in spite ot the exemption of incomes less than Rs. 2,000 is am 
indication of the rising prosperity of the town of Sialkot 1m fe 


particular. 
SECTION E.—Locan anp MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. a 


The District Board consists of 46 members, six of whom are a 
at present officials, 84 are elected, and 6 are nominated by Gov- Beau 


ernment. The Deputy Commissioner is Chairman, and the Vice- 4 
Chairman is elected by the Board. The official members consist “: 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, District Inspector * 
of Schools, Revenue Assistant, Tahsilddr, Sialkot, and Tahsildar, : 
Zatarwal. The Local Boards were abolished in 1917. The | 4 
income consists of (1) the local rate of 10 pies in the rupee on = 
+he land revenue, ard this is subject to suspensions and remis- m 


sions when crops fail, so that 1t 1s not an invariable quantity 
and usually amounts to Rs. 1] 70,000 ; (2) grants from Govern. - 
ment which are either ear-marked for education (about Ha..2 | 


lakh) or given tu the form of a consolidated grant.of Rs. 95,000, 


under a system introduced in 1917, with occasional special grants ; 
for hospitals, sanitation, road development and school build- N. 
ings : (8) income from cattle fairs (Rs. 39,000); sale of roadside ~ 
trees (half a lakh) and grass, ferries and cattle pounds. The ss 
annual income has increased since 1895 from Rs. 1,68,000.to | - 
Rs. 5,26,600. ; 


The annual expenditure consists of Rs. 90,000 spent on 
general administration, nearly Hs. 5,000 on eattle-pound estab~ 
lishment, Rs. 3 lakhs on education, nearly Rs. 48,000 on medical, 
Rs. 41,000 on other mimor departments, half a lakh on other 


we, 


Sie, 


it. - as 
1 VS ms BR i fe es 


miscellaneous subjects, a lakh on public works, and 15,000. 
on provident fund. : 

- The Bourd has recently been compelled to increase the <= 
salaries of its servants in accordance with the general rise In . Sim 
prices, and finds some difficulty in maintaining its roads, bridges, wit 
schools and hospitals in proper order, with the funds at its i + 72S 
posal. It maintains a paid Secretary, District Engineer and 3 
‘Superintendent of Arboriculture in addition tothe subordinate “ 

Jae 


clerks, roads and trees establishment, medical and veterinary 
‘staft, ee ie 
_ Sialkot is a first class and Pasrir a second class TUNICI- yasictpal 
pality and there are also 18 Notified Areas, as shown in Table 46° Government, — 
of the second volume. It is also proposed to raise the status” 7 
of Narow4l Notified ‘Area to that of a municipality, 20d class. — “f 
ars -o 3 


ye Pe “a 
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= 
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A second class municipality was first formed in Sidlkot 
in 1867. It was raised to first class in 1918. It consists of 29 
members, of whom three are er-officio and four nominated, the 
remaining 15 are elected by ballot. The ci ty is divided inte 15 
wards. Hach ward returns onemember, Of the elected members 
nine must be Musalmans and their wards are epecified. The 
posts of Secretary, Health Officer and Engineer are paid and 
much honoraty work is dove by the members. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the ex-officio President. holding office for three 
yas There are two Vice-Presidents who are annually elected 
by the members. There are five sub-committees, namely, Finanea, 
Public Works, Sanitary, Education and Water-Works whose 
members are annually elected. Members hold office. for three 
years. The only form of taxation in force is octroi which is. 
proposed to be converted into a terminal-tax. The other sources: 
of income are town sweepings, fekbasari and water-rate. 
The receipts under different heads for the last five years are 
shown below :— | . 




















a i j ; i | ae | 
; | Bale of | | | | | lecidence 
| FM te Water-| Teh- | “8 | other ! af 
Year, Oetrol | ow siege vars ttle ri ‘ree | Tutal, Ps ep 
rin re. popalation, 
' F 
er re —— i il eee | a — 
Re, | Ry =; Re of Re Rae | By. | Ft. Re, 4 F. 
IM14-15.../ 155,258; <«a806) __ 2604 / #44) 90,590! Iopega!] 3 4 Oo 
1915-16 .. | 166,135 LO TES | 2. al 2530 | 66211 | 3,5=578 2 8 8 
iNet? — | 1.68689 16,508) 2,715/ 372] 114s) 32149) 22ae61! a 911 
IS17-18... 3,0 3.088 1674 | 7,612 B.820) 3148) a8AGl | 28)..68 | 3 20 
Bi | 222107 23,035 8207 & Sie 2,733 | 49-03 | 3,11 578 a & 6 








The cost of collection ‘s about 8 per cent. of the ineome 

and the income from sweepmngs and manure nearly covers the 
expenditure cn conservancy and lighting. 

The expenditure of the last five years ia shown as below -— 











TS14-16 
1913-16. 
1918-17 - 
1917-18 


a 
Cantonment area, the commit 
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of the net income from this head. The population according 
to the last census was 48,595, but has increased very much g1006 
then. 

The Municipal Water-Works were erected in 1915 at a cost 
of Rs. 4,75,000. The Drainage Scheme at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 6 lakhs has been sanctioned by the Government, of which 


half will be subscribed by the sanitary Board. The Committee 
posed to build 


expects to have an electric supply soon, It is an 
,000 and te found 


a new Civil Hospitalat a cost of about Rs. 5,00 
a Zanana Hospital. 

The Municipal Committee of Pasrar was constituted im 
1885. Thereare six elected and three nominated members, 
Formerly the Tahsildir, Pasrir, was the 2-0 cio President of 
the Committee, but since June 1920 a non-official President 
has been zlected, and there 1s row no ex-officio member m this 
municipality. 

A drainage scheme is pending from the , 
it is expected that it will be taken up in the year 1921-22. 


Formerly the water-supply wae very scanty, but owing to 4 
change m the Degh torrent the wells in the town are now aufhi- 
cient. The question of metalling the circular road is under the 


consideration of the Commuttee. 

There are four Municipal Primary Schools im the town, 
two for boys and two for girls, and a grant-in-aidis giver to two 
Mission Schools. The income and expenditure during the year 
_ 1949-20 were as follows :— : 


last two years and 


Ra. 
Opeaing balance §,560 
Income .. — 20,564 
Expenditure x ae 18,860 
Closing balance . = 5,064 


The main sources of income are octroi, iehbasiri, and 
rents. The income from octroi rose from Rs. 12,874 to 
Rs. 15,507, the increase being noticeable under every head of 


octroi. The population is 7,564 souls accordmmg to they eonaiak 


1910. 
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Biitkot. 
Municipality. 


_ ‘The incidence of taxation wat Rs. 1-4-1 per head of popu-» ) 
lation in 1919-20. The hospital and High School are managed: . 


by the District Board. 3 : 


* 


F 


‘Notified 
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: Notified Areas. 


There are ro less than 18 Notified Areas in the district, 
one of which, Narowal, will probably be converted into a muni- 
cipality rext year: these were ell constituted in 1914. 


_ The towns of Daska, Jamke, Begowala, Mitranwali, Bhopél- 
wala, Sahowaila and Sambridl are the Notified Areas of Daska 
Tahsil. The committees consist of from three to six members, 
all of whom are non-officials except that at Daska the President 
is the Tahsildar. The income is derived mainly from house- 
tax, which has hitherto been calculated at a sum equal to or 
o0 per cent larger than the pay of the town-watchmen. In- 
cidence of taxation varies from two anna? ten pies per head of the 

opulation to four annas ten pies. The population varies in the 
ifferent towns from 3,000 to 6,000. The committees contribute 


_ towards the cost of the District Board Schools and at Daska 


to the a sh also. At Sahowila and Sambridl the seepage 
J 


from the | 
waterlevel, but generally the towns are fairly healthy. 


In 4afarwal Tahsil there are two-such areas, at YZafarwil 
and Chawinda. These are managed on much the same lines 
as above; the President of Chawinda is the Tahsildér, the 
non-official members numbering five in Zafarwal and four in 
Chawinda. Taxation varies from four annas to four annas six 
ies per head of the population, which in the case of Zafarwal 
iS 4,000 and in that of Chawinda 3,600, 

The only Notified Area in Pasrir Tahsil is Kalaswala, the 
committee of which consists of four non-official members. Popu- 
lation 4,500, and taxation seven annas one pie per head. 


In the Raya Tahsil there are three Notified Areas at Narow/1. 


' Datd Khiis and Baddomalhi. The Tahsildir is President 


of the two latter committees and the remaining members in each 
case are non-officials. The population varies from 2,800 to 
4,500, ana direct taxation from seven annas ore pie in Narowal 
and Datid Khas to one pie at Badaomalhi. The reason for the 


' drop in the rate at the latter town is that the sale of “ dharth,”’ 


or the nght to collect weighing-fees on goods sold in the baza-, 
fetehes enough to cover the house-tax. This system is prevalent 
im 10 out of the 18 notified areas in the district and arrangements 
are now being made for reducing the house-tax permanently 
in those notified areas ia which there is a steady income from 


_ the sale of “ dharth."" Narowél is now beiag converted into a 








pper Chanb Canal has caused a serious rise in the 
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SECTION F.—Pusiic. WoRKs. 


The Roads and Buildings Branch of the Publie Works De- , 
partment is organised as follows :—The Superintending Engineer Baldioge. 
ig stationed at Lahore, the Executive Engineer at Lyallpur, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Gujrat, and a Sub-Overseer at Sialkot. | 
‘The Department carried out boring works at Pasrdr successfully, ce 


but the scheme was not completed for lack of fuads: at 
ci4lkot the water-works was built in 1915 at a cost of Rs. 75,000 , 
er was obtained : the engines are the yes 


‘and a large volume of wat 

best in the Provinee, 2ave those at Lahore. The Sidl kot- ansials 
Wazirabad road is ma‘ntained by the Department, which also ryert? 
constructed the Government High School at Sialkot. There : 
ig a scheme for the drainage of Sialkot City which will be carried a 
‘out by the Public Works Department, and proposals are being — : 
framed for a new Civil Hospital to cost nearly five lakhs. The 

District Courts were burnt in November 1919, the English Office 

being gutted, ana these will be re-roofed 


eevee el Ue 


and Record Room TOC 
and raised, a new Record Room being added. The buildings =, 
in charge of the Department include— 
[—Land Revenue Buildings— 
District Court, Sialkot, contairmg— 
Main Building, Judicial Record Room, Senior bub- : 
Judge's Court, Bar Room, Treasury building, Saad 
Chaukidars’ quarters and shops. ¥ 
Tahsils at Sialkot, Pasrir, Raya, Daska and Zafarwal. 
a 
1].—Law and Justice Buildings— | ; 
Sessions House at Sialkot, District Judge's Court ab a. 
Si4]kot, and Munsiff's Courts at Daska and Pasriir. = 
IlJ.—Cattle-pound at Sialkot. a 
1V.—Observatory at Sialkot. | a 
V.—Cemeteries at Sidlkot and Sambri4l. ag 
VI.—Edueational Buildings— | re 
Government High School at Sialkot, Boarding-house — Zs 


at Sialkot and Normal School at Sidlkot. ars 


Vil.—Monuments and Antiquities— 
Maqbara Abdul Nabi at Kotli Maqbar i! SAT 
Jahan at Sialkot. . abere 0nd ee earns 3 

| ae 


- Roads and 


‘10 


af 


= 
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VIL1.—Supply Houses at— 
Badiana, Pasrir, Ghuenki, Bhallowali, Daska, Dharam 
kot, Tatl, Dhamthal, Raya, Midni, Sambrii], Kullu 
wal and Phillaura. 


IX.—Postal Buildiags—. 
Post Offices at Siilkot and Phillaura. 
X.—Publie Buildings in the District. The Irrigation De- 


partment have constructed the Upper Chenab Canal with part 
of the Nokhar Branch the Raya Branch, and Shahdara and 


partwent. Muridke Distributaries in the district. The Main Line takes 


out of the River Chenab at Marila and was opened by the 
Viceroy in 1912. There is p weir which regulates the volume of 
water let into the canal and that which is allowed to go down 
the river to feed the Lower Chenab Canal. The Canal has a 
capacity of 12,000 cusees and is probably the largest irrigation 


- canal in the world. There is an Executive Engmeer- and a 


Sub-Divisional Officer at the Head Works. Merdlais a delightful 
spot where jaded workers from Sidlkot can profitably spend 
week-end holidays, the local amenities including boating, fishing, 
tennis, and small game shooting, with beautiful views of the 
river, Canal and the hills. 


At Bhambanwila the Nokhar Braach takes off to the west 
and the Raya Branch to the east, and at Mehta Shuja the ta:l 
of the latter branch separates into the Shahdara and Muridke 
Distributaries. The Executive Engineer, Raya Branch, resides 
at Gujranwala and controls the Sub-Divisional Officer of Raya. 
Sub-Division and the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Shahdara 
and Muridke Sub-Divisions, The canal has brought much pros- 
perity to the western part of the district, but the irrigated por-- 
tions have mostly been shorn off to be added to the Gujranwala 
and Sheikhuptra Districts. The damages caused on the main 
line by subterranean percolation affects a considerable tract, 
in which 2,000 acres are at present rendered unculturable and 
minor damage has been done further afield. Steps are being. 
taken to remedy the evil so caused, ? 
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Sidlkot Cantonment is a part ot the Ist (Réwalpindi) Indian. 
Division. The sanctioned normal garrison consists of one Battery: 
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Royal Horse Artillery, one Ammanition Column Royal Horse 
Artillery, one Regiment British Cavalry, one Battalion British 
Infantry, two Regiments Indian Cavalry, 26th Railway Com- 
peacd is) 4 and Miners, two Battalions Indian Infantry, one 
Uav rigade Mule Corps and Depdt Transport Lines. There 
are two grass farms with an area of 2,800 acres and a dairy 
farm of $17 acres, within the Cantonments. About 1,700 acres 


have also been uited outside the Cantonments for grass 


‘i 


and dairy farms. ‘here are two Station Hospitals for British 
and Indian Troops, respectively, ; 


The Cantonment is commanded at present by a Brigadter- 
General, with his usual staff. There is a Cantonment Committee 
(of whose members two are Indians) who contro] an imcome of 
about Rs. 90,000 per annum, Rs. 50,000 of which comes from 
vctroi collected by the Sialkot Municipality, and the rest~from 
the proceeds of a house-tax on owners, 4 dog-tax, a tax om 
trades and professions, and land-rents, etc., the whole income 
working out at Rs. 3-2-1 per head per arnum.- The management 
is most careful and efficient, but the task of balancing income and 
expenditure is becoming yearly more difficult owing to the rige 
of prices and wages. The Cantonment measures over two and- 
a-half miles in length and one and-a-halfin breadth and contains 
6,670 acres : it is well laid out with broad straight avenues and 
gardens, and containstwo fine churches and a race-course, with a 
arge Scotch Mission Settlement on the west side and a Convent 


School. 
War History oF THE SiaLKor Dsrricr. 


Although the district played its part during the Wars which 
ering the advent of British rale, it was never exploited by 
iritish recruiting officers except for Dogras, Labanas and Saleh- 
ria Rajputs. It had always been neglected for Jat Sikhs and 
Punjdbi Musalmins. During the War of 1914—1916 the number 
of men serving in the Army rose from a little over 2,000 to 15,339. 
This was some 5,000 men short of the total assigned to the dis- 
trict, but it means that a full divisiou was supplied from the dis- 
trict, and out of the total no less than 13,500 were combatants 
The distr'ct gave 9-2 per cert. of its men of military age : in pornt 
of aggregate numbers it stood 16th and in point of percentage of 
men of fighting age 17th among the Punjab districts. His 
Hono _ Lieutenant-Goverror, Sir Michael O'Dwyer, held an 
informal Darbar at Si4lkot in the Ganda Singh High School Hall 
on the Sth August 1918, an account of which appeared in the 





Punjab Gazette of August 30,1918. After the destruction by fire ~ 
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War bistory of the English Office at Sidlkot, these printed proceedings furmsh 

oo almost the only record of the recruiting ‘effort of the district. 

| By the end of June 1918, His Honour pointed out, the figures 
for recruiting were as follows :— 





The Sikhs held the first place: out of 47,088 males they had 
given 3,528, or 1 in 18. Out of 332,197 males the Musalmaéns — 
had giveri 4,452, or 1 in 75: out of 184,585 the Hindus had 
given 1,661 or 1 in 81, of whom over half were Dogras: out 
of 27,806 ‘the Christians had given 511, or one in 53. Of the 
Sikhs the Labinds had done best, of the Musalmans the Rajputs. 
His Honour reminded those assembled that. Government had 
given 7,000 squares in the colonies to Sidlkot people and a leni- 
ent land revenue settlement of 30 years. He pointed to the ~ 
splend'd example of patriotiem shown by the fine old veteran 
Subedar-Major Hashim Khan, of Rupo Chak, Tahsil Zafarwal, — 
who produced over 1,000 recruits from his tribe, the Salehra 
Rajputs, and whom Government had gladly honoured with the 
grant of a jdgir and two rectangles of land. Among the Sikhs, 
Sardar Harnim Siagh, of Mandnwala, set a fine example of mdt- 
vidual effort end was granted four rectangles of land. His Honour 
also cited the example of Mussammat HAko, of RupoChak, who — 
enlisted two sons in the Army, and when one was wounded made 

ood the deficit by enrolling her third remaining son—he showed 
sore en 8 appreciation of her spirit by granting her a square ~ 
of land. 
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‘The Commissioner of Lahore also specially mentioned Jama- 
dar. Kasim Khan who assisted his father Subedir Hashim Khan; _ 
Mussammat Hukmi,of Rupo Chak, who enlisted three out of five _— 
eons ; of the Dogras, Jagat Singh, Safeaposh, Maluk Singh, Zail- 7 

dar, Moti Singh, Zaildar, and Bishna, Safed posh : of the Labénis, 
grants of one rectangle were made to Gop4l Singh, Ala Lambar- 
dar, Jai Singh and Bur Singh, all of Sharifpur, and Mana Singh 
of Wan Lahana. . | 





The Deputy Commissioner waz Mr. E. R. Abbott, LC.S., 
from the beginning of the War till 1918, and Mr. C. F. Usborne, 
I.C.8., for the closing period. . | 


Statement No. 1, attached to this brief account, shows the 
number furnished by each tahsil and tribe, with the figures for 
casualties. The percentages before the War and at its close, fur- 
aished ‘by each tahsil are as follows : — they show that Zafarwa] 
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tahsil improvea its percentage by five and Daska tahsil by one War biter 
and-a-half :— af whe 











“T 
Tabsil. | Before War At elos of War, 
H 

Blalkot 7 a Bre 38% 
Paiarwal fax oi is 16%, 20% 
Taya oo aoe | 22% r [ek <= 
Parir oom one ae : iy 4 14 b% 
Desk a 3 a 10% | 118% 


Statement No. I contains a list corrected up to June 980, 


1918, of military decorations won by Si4lkot men with a deser'p- . 
tion of their heroic acts In many cases. This record shows how } 
‘ndividual Sialkot men conducted themselves in the presence of 4 
danger and is the most precious part of this history. s 
Other statements show the names of those who contributed 
recruits and of those who obtained rewards and honoura,for War 
work of all kinds ; a list of villages is also given in which ma’ fis 
were granted for good recruiting work. The following details | 
are edded :— = 
District contribution to Imperial Indian = - 
Relief Fund oo. a —w : ) 424 © 
a District contribution to St. John’s Am- ” 
. bulance Fund .. =F -- 14,045 a 
District contribution to Aeroplane Fund 5,323 at 
> The fatal casualties according to the official return were — 
Ri. = 
District cortribution to lst War Loan .. 8,71,408 = 
District contribution to 2nd War Loan .. 8,61,800 ne 
Fz=, 
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Statement No. III (A) (a). 
List-of recipients of rewards prior to Daréar tn 1918. 


Nanes, Claas of reward. 
Sardar Upar Singh, Zaildar, of Kalaswala .. Silver watch ad 
Commander-in- 
Chief's Sanad. 
Chaudhri Arjan Singh, Zaildar, of Mangal Kam Ditto. 


Chand. 


Sardar Sahib Harnam Singh, Honorary Magistrate, Commatider-in- 
Kiila Sardar Harnam Singh. Chief’s Sanad. 


Chandbri Kasim Khan, Rupo Chak Ditto. 
Sardar Mul Singh of Randhéwa Ditto. 
Chaudhri Fakir Hueain, Zaildar, Mardkiwal os Ditto. 
Lala Moti Shah, Bhabra, Sidlkot or Ditto. 
Chaudhri Moti Singh, Zaildar, Charwa = Ditto. 
Chaudhri Jagat Singh, Safedposh, Pul Bajuan ve Ditto. 
‘Mistri Habib-Ullah of Sialkot on Ditto, 
Chaudhri Shivdev Singh, Lambardar, Ban Bajwa o Ditto. 
Chaudhri Phango of Phuklian : Ditto. 
Chaudhri Jaban Khan of Budha Goraya = Ditto. 
Chaudhri Partab Singh of Mirza Goraya a Ditto. 


Chandhri Makhan Singh, Safedposh, Chuhar Chak... Ditto. 


Statement No. III (A) (9). 
Liat of recipients of aongecs!. after Durbar in 1919. 
Names. Class of rewards 


{ala Hari Ram, Member, Notified Area Committee, Commander-in- 
Chief’s Sanad and’ 


Kalaswila. 
Silver Watch. 
Lala Lal Chand, Sabukar, Chawinda Ditto. 
Kale Mavhas, Lambardar, Village Dungi Zail, Gangwal Cash K hillat 
“Re. 100 = and? 
Commander-in- 
+ Chief's Sanad. ; 
Faiz Ahmad, Safedposh, Kotli Nunan —- Ditto. 
” Dial Singh, Sarbrab Zaildar, of Jandiéle at Ditto. 
Rabmat Khan, Zaildar, of Khanawéli oo Ditto. 
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Statement No. III (B), 


The Gazette of India, Firtroordinary Notificatfon, the 3rd June 1918. 


The names of the undermentioned have been brought to the notiea of 
the Government of India for valuable services rendered in India In conneo- 
tion with War up to the 4th Angust 1917 :— 


I. 


St 


Bachittar Singh, Subadar-Major, Pensioner, of Khalilpar. 
Fakir Huseain, Chandhri, Zaildar, of Mirikiwal. 

Hasham Khan, Subedar, Pensioner, of Rupo Chak, 

Jagat Singh of Kotera. 

Lachman Singh, Sarlar, of Sialkot City. 


Statement No. III (C). 
List of Honours confered ia 1919 


_ L.—Reerniting Badges— 


1. 


- 


i 
=] [| 
. é 


= = 


Ith 


li. 


Sardar Sahib.Harnam Singh of Mananwala , llonorary Magist- 
rate, Jagirdar and Divisional Darbari. 


atm Hasham Khan of Rupo Chak, late of 58th Vaughan’s 
nee. 


‘Jemadar Kasim Khan, son of Subedar Hashaa Khan. 

Sardar Upar Singh, Zaildar, of Kalirwila, 

Serdar Randhir Singh, Sub-Registrar, Daska. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh of Siranwali, Honorary Magistrate, 

Bhai Mul Singh, Sahukar, Randhéwa, 

Chaudhri Moti Singh, Dogra, Zaildar, of Charwa. 

Chaudhri Maluk Singh, Dogra, Manhas, Zaildar, of Ganewal. 

Chaathel Jahan Khan, Jat, Zaildar, of Budha Goraya, Tahsil 
Pasrir. 


Chaudhri Fakir Hvssain, Awan, Zaildar, of Mirikiwal, Tahsil 
Sialkot. 


II.—Commander-in-Chief’s Sanads with Kinllits (Robe of Honour) 
worth Re. 300— 


od. 


Sardar Sahib Harnam’ Sicgh, Mananwila, Also rece'ved a 
Honorary Magistrate, Jagirdar and Divi- resruiting balee. 
sional Darbari. 


2. Retired Subedar Yashim Khan, of Rupo Ditto. 


. Chak, Sufedposh. 


i * [der > ae F 
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111.—Punjab Government Sanads with Khillats worth Rs. 200 


#ach— 
1. Chandbri Ganda Singh, Uberoi .. Robe of honour. 
9, M. Ahean-nl-Haq, Public Prosecutor aa Ditto. 
%. isaldar Dhangri, late 6f 11th Lancers... Gold watch. 
4, Sardar Shivdey Singh, Honorary Magist- (Gold watch, also 
rate of Siranwali. received a recruit 
ing badge). 
Bhai Mul Singh, Sabukar, of Randhiwa, Ditto. 
Taheil Pasrir, a ‘Rasainasbin. 
6. S. Ghulam Hussain, Kursinashin and land- Gun. 
owner, of Bharth. 
1V.—Khillats for Government Offictals— 
1. Chaudhri Sardar Khan, Revenue Assistant... Khillat Re. 300, 
2, Pandit Kundan Lal, Sub-Judge ine Ditto. 
b 5. B. Kanshi Ram, Extra Assistant Commis- Ditto. 
sioner. 
4. Pandit Shambu Nath, Tahsildar, Siflkot  ... Khillat Re. 200. 
6. Mian Basheshat Singh, Assistant District Do. Rs. 200 
Recruiting Officer. 
V.—Commander-jn-Chief’s Recruiting Sanads and Khillats worth 
Re. 200. 
L, Panj b Singh, a Dogra, Lambardar of Jarwal, /iafiar- 
wal Tahsil ee “y os Gon. 
a 2, Inayat Ullah, son of eo pies Lambardar cf Dharag 
Miana, Raya Tah ail ane or, 


3. Mr, Caleb, Master 1 1th Scotch ‘Nisston School Sidlkot sc Do. 
z h, Akbar Khan, Bon of Bite ge Petey of ad 


Chak, Salabria by caste Do. 
Vi.—War Loan Sanads, 2nd War Loan— 
(1) Government of India Sanad (1)- 


1. Rai Bahadur Lala Gian Chand, Vice-President. 


(2) President, War Loan Committee Sanads (6). 
1. Rai Sahib Diwan Charan Dass, Treasurer. 


2. ala Moti Shah, Honorary Magistrate. 

§. Mir Ibadullah, Sub-Judge. 

4. Malik Kadir Bakhsh, Tahsildar, Daska. 
.&. Malik Absan Ullah, late Tahetldar, Pasrdr. 

6. Mr. Lincoln, Cantonment Magistrate. 


- 
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(3) Commissioner's Sanads. - 


1. 


8) Bo 


> 


2s of 3 = oo 
| i Coen ei 


10. 
Il. 
12. 
13. 


Pandit Beli Ram, Pleader, Joint Secretary. 


Lala Devi Ditta, Bhabra, Sidlkot. 


Sheikh Pir Muhammad of Mesers. Ghulam Kadir and Co. 


"Lala Gokal Chand of the Alliance Bank, Simla. 


Pandit Mul Raj, President, Notified Area, Bhopélwala. 
Lala Hushaak Rai, Shahukar, of Bhopdlwala. 

Lala Kanshi Kam, Furi, of Ghartal. 

Lala Mul Raj, Pori, of Gharial. 
oo Gokal Chand of Kandan Sian, late Honorary Magis- 

Fate. 

Pandit Jhanda Mal, President, Notified Area, Mitrdnwiéla. 
Lala Rala Ram, Pleader, of Paarir, 

Lala Uttam Chand, Muncipal Commissioner, Pasrir. 

S. Upar Singh, Rais, Kaléswila, 


VIL—Seats in Divisional Darbar— 
Subedar Hasham Khan of Rupo Chak. 
VILL.— Grants of land. 


1. Sardar Sahib Harnam Singh, son of Rai Man ssi 
of Kila Sardar Harnam Singh 4 rectangles, 


2, Sardar Randhir Singh, son be Sardar Raghbic Sing 
Jat, of Kaldewila ne 2 rectangles, 


Retired Subedar Hasham Khan of Rupo Chak ... 2 rectangles, 
Chandbri Jagat Singh, Safedposh, of Pul Bajwan 1 rectangle. 
Chandhri Jahan Khan, son of Jalal cg Zaildar, 

Jat, of Budha Goraya a « 1 rectangle. 


1. Sardar Harnam Singh * 
& Rai Sabib Lala Gyan Chand, Honorary Magistrate 





Statement No. Ill (D) 
List of eveil decorations conferrad {a 1919. 


Name, Title. Date, 


“Ist January 1817, 


bed lst January 1956. 
eae 
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- | Statement No. III (E). 
Liat of Recipients of Sanids, ete., in 1918, 
(1} Subedar-Majer Bachittar Singh of Khalilpur. 
(2) Subedar Hasham Khian of Sialkot. 
(8) Sardar Lachhman Singh of Sialkot. 
(4) Chaudhri Faqir Hussain, Zaildar, of Mirikiwal. 
’ (5) Jaget Singh of Kotera. 
(6) Sardar Randhir Singh of Kaléswéla. 
(7) Rai Sahib Dewan Charan Das. 
(8) Chaudhri Ghulam Mustafa, Zaildar, Dullam. 
(9) Chaudhri Sohna Mal, Zaildar, Fatehgarh. 
(10) Baba Kirpa Singh, Tahsildar, Zaéffarwal.. 
(11) Chaudhri Moti Singh, Dogra, Zaildar, of Charwa, Tahsil Zaffarwal. 
(12) Scones Jagat Singh, Dogra Rjput, Safedposh, of Luni, Tahsil 
i 


iilkot. | 
(13) Jemadar Qasim Khan of Rupo Chak, Tahsil Zaffarwil. 


,(14) Chandbri Gopal Singh; son of Nihala, of Sharifpur, Tahsil Raya. 
(15) Chaudhri Jai Singh, eon of Jawahir Singh, of Sharifpar, Taheil 
Raya, 
(16) Chandhri Bur Singh, son of Labha Singh, Sharifpur, Tahsil Raya. 
(17) Chaudhri Manak Singh, son of Jawala Singh, of Awan. Labhana, 
‘Tahsil Raya. 
(18) Muzsammat Hako, widow of Mebr Khan, of Rupo Chak, Tabsil 
Zafarwal 


(19) Lala Puran Chand. 
(20) Chandhri Jahan Khaw, Zaildar, of Budha Goraya. 
(81) Faiz Ahmad, Safedposh, of Kotli. 
(22) Makhan Singh, Safedposh, of Chak Chuhar. 
(23) Hakim, Lambardar, of Mandeki. 
(24) Sardar Upar Singh of Kalaswala. 

(25) Chaudhri Maluk Singh, Zaildar, of Gangwal, 
(23) Chaudhri Mula Singh, Zaildar, of Khakh. 
(27) Budhe Khan, Zaildar, of Maharajke. 

(28) Sant Ram, Safedposh, of Tahsil , Zafarwal. 
(29) Chandhri Fatteh Din, Sarbrah Lambardar. 


* © (80) Chandhri Muhammad Hussain. | 
(81) Bhai Gian Singh, Member, Notified Area, Chawinda. 
(32) Harnam Singh, Zaildar, of Goindke. 
(88) Faiz Ali Khan, Zaildar, of Kali. c 
(44) Bishna, Safedposh, of Gangwil. 
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Statement No. III (F). 


List of persons granted Life Ma'fis, 

















* 
sn Tahsil, Name of persou, — Ma'éi, 
| 
. | Ka, 
a 
| | 
«| Sheikh Molaomad Husain, Safed posh, Uhitei 25 
Shetk ins. 
+ | Pensioner Risaldar Dhangri me rant po 
.. | Chaudhri Faqir Husenin, Zsildar, Mirdkiwal — ... 50 > 
++ | Chandhri Lal Singh, Safedpoab, Phuklidn eas Ce 
ow | Chondhri Maluk Singh, Zaildar, Gangwil evs 16 
Chandhri Fishoa, Safedpooh, Gangwal, and his son 26 
Jat Singh, _ 
Chaudhri Makhan Singh, Safedposh, Chohar Chak 25 
bas Chavdbri Hakim Khan, Safedhpoal, Gopélpur Peo Zu 
0 | Zaterwal =... | Chaudhri Gholam Mustafa Khan, Zaildar, 
Drallnrn. - 
10; Dao, « | Chaudhri Moti Singh, Zaildar, Charwa A vo 
ll Dip, .. | Mosemmeat Hukmi, wife of Naghu, Salehrin, a6 
Rupo Chak, | 
12 | Pasrer Sardar, Upar»Singh, Zaildar, Kaléswals 3 
| + 
be — 
18; Da, « | Sardar Shivder Singh, Honorary Magistrate, | , 5 « 7 
| | Biranwali, : 
14 | Do, * + | Chaudhri Shivder Singh, Pathidar, Ban-Bajwa ,.. 
16 | Rays +» | Chanchri Gholam Moby-nd-Din, Pensioner 
| Risaldar, Kirto. 











i =, 


= 
‘ 


_ 
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Statement No. IV 


Reerusters of the Sialkot District who produced 23 or more recruits. 


2 


il 


12 


a 
ee 


14 


16 
16 
17 
15 





a 


Do, far 


Da, 


.» | Chandhri Jagat Singh, 


| Name of person and rank, 





Casto, 


5 


Sheikh (Ob iste 
Sheikhan. 


Sheikh Mahammad 
Hustain, Safedpoah, 
Chitti Shetkhan. 





Pensioner. BR isaldar | 
Dhangri of Kotha, 


t 








Rajput Bajja | Pol Bajwan 








| Safedposh, 
Dea, es | Chaudhri Fagir Hossain, | Awan Sect Mirdkiwal ... 
| Zaildar. 
Do, . | Chandhri Lal ‘Singh, |_Bajpat Dogrs | Phukliin ses 
Safed porh. | 
Do. «» | Chandhri Maluk Singh, sia Gangwil 4. 
| Zaildar. 
Zafarwal .. | Subedar Hashim Khan... | Roa zFt Bs | Rapo Chak... 
Da, Chandhri Qasim Khan, ings Titte, | Deitte aos 
Do, a. | Chapdhri Gholam Mostafa | Jat oo | Dallam- sss 
Khan, Zaildar, 
Da, Chandhr] Moti Singh, | Dorr RB Charwa_... 
Zaildar : ! acini 
Do, Chaudhri Punjab Singh, : Ditta. Jorwal as 
Lambardar, ! 
Do. «+ | Mosssmmat Hokmi, wife | R « nt Eapo Chak ... 
of Hatha. | Ralabers. ae 
Mekr Elan. | 
Do, + | Mowammat Berom, wife Ditto. Ditto .. 
| of Ghulam Nabi. | 
Pasrur ... | vu | Jat Bay sw 
Sardar ppir Singh, | Jat Bajwa ... Ealdew dln mn 
Da, Prt Serdar “Randhir in Ditts, ; Da, one 
Sub-Registrar, of 
De, .«» Sardar Shivder = Ditto, | Stranwali ... | 
Honorary Magistrate, 
Do, ll Joban Khan, | Jot Goraya.. | Bodbs Gorays 
ibdar, 
Raya «| Sardar Sahib Harnam/| Jat Man .,., | Killa Sardar 
Singh, Honorary Magis- Harnam Singh,' 
Daska . | Jet Ghomman) Kotli Nonan 















Rajpot Manha«| Eotha vee | 


| 










1,000 


3 ont of 6 
ona, 


dont of # 
Hons, 


Her only son, 
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Statement No. V. 


List of leading jenefactors who contriduted towards the various funds :— 


‘ | Res. 
S$. S. Harnam Singh of Killa Sardar Harnam Singh ... 2,820 
Chaudhri Ganda Singh, Uberoi ... si .. 1,500 
Lala Brij Lal and R. 5. Gian Chand a eae =1, 000 
Megers. Incha Ram, Bankers ... _ ne 500 
S. Shivdey Singh, Siranwali —... bee + 1,000 - 
Havildar Hakim Singh bis a .- 600 


Statement Yo. VI. 


Liat of persons who aobseribed Re, 5,000 or above towards the War Loan, 
1915, Sialkot Disirect, 

































5 Name of Subscriber Amount, 
Ra, 

- : anda Sing Sialkot City. 15,000 
: Harnam fi | Ditto 7,000 
4 | Rat Sabib Dowan Charan Dw aan 11,000 
4 | Lala Moti Shab, Bhabra, Honorary een nee 7,000 
5 | Rattan Singh, Hakim viby ‘ es 7,000 
G | Mears, Aya Kam, Devi ra 100 
T | Lele Sawen Mal 5,000 
5 oe 6,000 
9 ian C 25,000 

10 | Tate Gopal ‘thah, Bhabra one ' 6,000 
jl | Lala Rami Thaaa, Contractor ann one 6,600 
12 | Bhivder Singh, won of Sablb Sing Jat Ghaman.. ‘5,000 
18 | Thakar Daca, Pleader 5 ons - 6,000 
14 | Jamait Bai, son a Sant = al . ine0o 

Shivder Singh, Hono asistiate, ow | IPED gartr 5,000 
- Mul Raj, F Part nae ' Ghartal Dake. 5,000 
17 | Kensbi Bam, P Ditto | 5,000 
18 | Las F Hlorboak Hai of Mevars Gopal Shah Natha «| Bhopal 6,000 
if | Pandit Mul Raj of Messrs Bihari Shah Bashi Ram | Ditto 6,C00 

Ganda Mal “me nad } Coe eee Mitranwili 5,000 
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Statement No. VII. 
Statement of nillage Remissions of Revenue. | 


Atoonnt acteally remitted, 











Tahail. Village. 
2 ieee ee ee 
Ra, 
Bislkot ...| Atalgarh ... 162 per angom for 10 years, 
Do, ... | Bicho bao ... 04 difto “dilto. : 
Do.  ... | Gharbi Bhars 2250s ditto §~— ditto. 
Do, ... | EKotli Pathdinan 148 ditts  “ditta, 
Do, one | ebtel 70 ditto _ ditto. 
De «+ | Jhon 81 ditte ditto. 
Do. «| Raja Harpe 162 ditto ~— dita, 
Do. | Kundan Pore 224 © ditto = ditto, 
Do. , | Legiwan a... i 63 ditto for § yours. 
Do, .. | Kotli Lobiran 143—s ditto ditto, 
Do, ... | Chanun Asran = 71 _— ditto ditta, 
Gefarwal ., |Ghakiel © .. 30 ditto for 10 yoarv. 
Do, i  Dibargal rid | 143. ditto ditto. 
Do, «| Sammouwali 66 «= ditto ~—s ditto, 
De, we | Ropo Chak .., | 212 diths . ditto, 
Do. ...| Pindi Midu Hasan =... | 125 —ditto ditto. 
"De .4{|Nedwil  .. ~ bo 40 diitts «= dlittto. 
De sc Salehring 224 ditto for 5 years. 
Do, | Dhamma Daswandiwila ... 25 ditto, ditto. 
1 Da, + | Santi 66 ditto ditto, 
Do - «|Join ie 1 69. ditto. ditto, 
Do. | Lange = = aS dilto dita. . 
. ~ He, sat Wasial ¥ xs 118 — ditto ditto, : ae 
| Perit ...| Gujarwill ... an 257 ditto for {0 years, = 
De. + | Chak Ramdas =| 98 ditto ditto 
Da, « | Ram Dhindss o eo- ditt. ditto, 
Do. + | Wandho ... ~- 471 ditto ditto 
Chahar Bhatti we | « 960 ditta ditta. 





———————————— 
The District Board bas also remitted the local rate on these villages. 
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The force is controlled by a Superintendent, at present 
without a Deputy Superintendent. The strength is six 
Inspectors, 26 Sub: tapoctors 9% Head Constables and 586 con- 
stables. The upper grades are recruited mainly from residents of 
the Central Range. The lower grades are recruited almost entirely 
from the Sidlkot and Gujrat Districts, Muhammadan enlistments 
being in the majority. The higher grades are trained at Phillaur 
and the lower at Sialkot headquarters. : 





The distribution is as under :-— 





Stationed. Total strength. Guards and duties. General. 
Head-Quarters ... 371 276 95 
Cantonments ... 92 Feat 92 
District 250 20 230 

Total is 713 296 417 


There are 14 police stations. These, excluding city and 
eantonment, are divided into three circles under the charge of 
three inspectors with headquarters at Sidlkot Sadr, Pasrir 
and Narowdl. The City and Cantonments thanas are under the 
charge of two inspectors. 

There are 56 miles of railway in the district. These are 
policed by a sub-inspector of the railway police whose head- 
quarters areat Wazirabad. The District Police supply constables 
to assist the supervisior of travellers, 

' There is an armed reserve of two head constables and 20 
constables, 
| The average percentage uf convictions to reported cases of 
all classes for the last three years is 33-9. 

The average annual total crime reported of all classes for 
the last three years is 1,877 or one criminal case per 52] head of 
population. 

The low percentage of detection naturally affects the ratio 
of convictions to reported crime, a certain improvement has 
occurred of late owing to severer measures taken against 
members of criminal tribes, | we 


. 
- 
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CRIMINAL TRIBES. 
There are threo settled tribes registered in the Sialkot 
District under the.Criminal Tribes Act (Act 3 of 1911), 
(1) Bhats, (2) Pakhiwaras, (3) Sansis. 
Under the orders contained in Punjab Government noti- 


* fication No. 65-G-Police, dated 5th January 1917, the following 


wandering tribes have also been registered under the Act in this 
district :— 

(1) Bengali Sapadas, (2) Barars, (3) Nats, (4) Ohhurimars 
and (5) Baurias. 

The attached statement show the total number of the regis- 
tered members of each tribe and their distribution in 1920: . 


Class. No. on register. 
Bhats ie ine 146 
Pakhiwaras... “Af 326 
Sansis os Beri 533 
Wandering tribes 27 


The history of the efforts made to reform the criminal 


tribes in the Sidlkot District is one long record of enthusiasm, 


The kots were over-crowded and sickness visited them. 


lack of continuity, and consequent failure. In 1856 the Judicial 


Commissioner issued a circular, which empowered District 


Magistrates to confine certain classes known as “* wandering 
professional thieves ”’.in walled enclosures or kots, and to subject 
them to other restrictions, including repeated roll-calls during 
the night. In 1859 a scheme was elaborated in the Sialkot 
District under which Sansis and Pakhiwaras were 80 eonfined, a& 
ticket of leave system was introduced, with whipping as the 
hment for breaches of the rules. Land was allotted to 


Fe for cultivation and some assistanee in the shape of eattle, 


implements and wells was afforded by Government. Subscrip- 
tions were collected from the villages both in cash and kind to 
enable the would-be agriculturists to live until their first crops 
matured. Up to 1862 all the reports on these kots spoke of 
present success and future hope. In the records of 1863 another 
side of the picture is disclosed. The inmates of the kots did not 
prove successful cultivators, the nature of the land made over to 
them required more skill and energy than they could seeigees 

18 
death-rate was as high as 14 per cent. per annum for one year, 
and it was admitted that something akin to starvation had helped 
to produce these dire results. Various schemes were m for 
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' relieving the over-crowding and to supply the unlucky criminal’ 


tribesmen with a fair prospect of earning a living by agriculture: 


but none of them matured. In 1857 a Chief Court judgment 
struck the death-knell of the ticket system, and the restrictions 


imposed under the 1856 circular were gradually relaxed, till in’ 


. 1875 the question of rebuilding the walls round the kots was 
raised, showing that this means of control had also fallen into 
disuse 


It had already been reported in 1575 that even after an ex- 
penditure of over Ks. 25,000 the kots could not support 314 of the 


families living in them. A suggestion was made to abolish the. 


kot system, and distribute the occupants and that “each 
district from Ambala upwards should take its proportionate 
share +? 


From 1875 to 1850 the restrictions imposed on the registered 
criminal tribes continued to be relaxed. In the latter year the 


District Magistrate and Wistrict Superintendent of Police, 


Colonel Montgomery and Mr. J. P. Warburton, reyived the kot 
scheme on something like the original lines. Enclosure walls 
were rebuilt and efforts were made to provide the criminal 
tribesmen with a mean of livelihood, ie, agriculture. These 
efforts were again defeated by want of suitable land and sufficient 
- funds, The latter records show spasmodic efforts to deal with 
these unfortunate classes, the result of which may be gathered 
from the fact that from the criminal administration point of 
view the conditions recorded in 1856 applied just as well to 1916. 
It is worthy of note that as far back as 1865 the teaching of 
industries was suggested as an alternative means of livelihood 
for those unsuited to agriculture, The idea appears and re- 
A rs at intervals but with the exception of a small local 
Money by the Salvation Army at Kot Mokhal it has remained an 


Among the criminal tribesmen living in the kots success- 
ful agriculturists have always been very rare exceptions, ‘There: 
are a number of the same classes, who from one cause or another 
have never been confined in kots, and amongst these the un- 
successful ones have been and are the exceptions. a 

There are at present six settlements for Sansis, two for Bhats. 


find one for Pakhiwaras: 


Sansis. Bhats. Pakhiwerag. 

1. Mandianwala. 1. Chak Lala. 1. Mokhal. 

2. Goindke. 2. Jhammat. ! 

3. dJdhandu. 

4. Nangal. 
6. Abdian, 

6. Dhingranwali (was evacuated and will be re-settled if - 
possible). 


es 
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The Sansi Settlement at Kots Jhandu and Goindke were 
made over to the Deo Samaj in the year 1918: the Sansi Settle- 
ment at Kot Ahdian to the Salvation Army in 1915, and the 
Pakhiwara Settlement at Kot Mokhal to the Ahmadia sect in 
1917. ‘These religious societies are doing their best to improve 


the condition of these unfortunates. Land in Kot Ahdian is 


now canal irrigated, and the criminal tribe settlers have up tothe 
present been persevering agriculturists. Reformatory settlements 
were established in Amritsar, Montgomery and Gujranwala 
Districts during the year 1917. A considerable number of 
Pakhiwaras and Sansis with their families have been transferred 
to these settlements where they are rovided with facilities for 
earning an honest livelihood. A andbook entitled ‘‘The 
Criminal Tribes of the Sidlkot District from 1856-1916” by 
CG. A. Macpherson, Superintendent of Police (printed by the 
Superintendeat, Government Printing, Punjab, Lahore) contains 
much useful information on the subject. 


Since 1917 government has taken ‘more comprehensive 
action in regard to criminal tribes and -a Deputy Commissioner 
has been appointed especially to deal with them. The kots 
are now managed well, and steps are being taken to grant 
- occupancy rights to those who have had aclear record of long 
duration and long leases to the remainder. The problem of 
overcrowding is also being solved by the settlement of the 
tribesmen in various canal colonics, in every possible way help 
is being given to them to run an honest livelihood by agriculture. 


Some of them have served in che army during the war and done | 


well. 
| = ; 

The District Jail-is situated near the Police Lines and Courts 
and there is no sub-juil in the district: prisoners are brought 
here from Gujrat slit and there is accommodation for 482, 
There are separate cells for solitary confinement and provision 
for separation of under-trial prisoners from convicts, youths from 
adults, and females from males. There are no European quarters. 
The Civil Surgeon is the Superintendent of the-Jail, and there 1s 
the usual staff of jailor, assistant jailors, sub-assistant surgeon and 


warders. The health of the prisoners is generally good, The 


industries consist of the manufacture by band of paper, chicks, 


furniture, oil, munj mats, ban (oakum), cotton durries (carpets), - 


dusters, cloth, tape and_newdr. These products are generally 
taken by Government offices. The gross cost of the jail varies 





1, Literey, 
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from Rs, 25,000 to Rs. 39,000 and the profits of industries from 
Rs, 5,300 to Rs. 8,000 ; the net eost of maintaining each prisoner 
amounting to Rs. 60 to Rs. 77 per annum, according to the trend 
of prices and of the number of prisoners. 


*, SECTION I.—Epvcation anp Ltreracy, 


The census returns of 1911 are given ou page CXXXV of 
the statistical volume, It is certain that the percentages of 
literates have increased very much since that date and the 
improvement since the last revision of the Gazetteer has been 
Immense. In 1911 the percentage of literates to the total popula- 
tion was #°2, of males 53, and of females ‘5. -The Jains 
(Bhabras) showed the highest figure, namely, 46°6 for males. 
Che district has advanced so much of recent years in education 
that the ficures of 1911 are real ly no guide, ‘The scripts used 
are English, Urdu, Gurmukhi, Hindiin schools, and Lande by 
traders, There is really very little indigenous education, save in 
some temples and mosques, but there aro many aided schools run 
by private bodies which obtain liberal grants from the District 
Board, which 1s the principal educational agency. 


There are over 26,009 boys and 5,000 girls attending the 325 
hoys’ schools and 104 girls schools. In Siilkot City there are 
seven high schools and in one of them, the Murray College, 
youths are given the degree of B.A. There are high schools alsi 


-at Daska, Pasrir and Narowal (two). Of these eleven institu- 


Normal 


Special 


tions only two are run directly by Government or the Board : the 
remainder are all sectarian and aided. There are nine Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, five of which are aided: and sixteen vernacu- 
lar middle boys’ schools with eight others for virls. Primary 


i 


schools number 262 for boys and $3 for girls. 


There are two Government Normal schools at Sialkot, for 
men and women, respectively, besides training classes for girls 
attached tothe American Mission girls boarding school. Handi- 
crafts are taught to Christian girls by the American Mission at 
Pasriir. There are five Arya Megh schools maintained by the Arya 
Megh Uddhar Sabha, Sidlkot, and two schools for Sansis maintained 
by the Salvation Army at Kot Ahdian (one for hoys and one for 
girls), with two District Board boys’ schools for criminal tribes« 
men at Kot Mandianwala and Chak Lala, 
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The total expenditure both direct and indirect is given *spenditere, 
below :— : 
From Heads. Pyrect. Iuderect. 
Ra. Ra. 
Provincial Revenues 1,39,570 81,615 
Dietrict Fonds 62,087 $0,475 
. Municipal Fonds 9,058 6,600 _ . 
Fees... 1,27,003 8,208 
Subecriptions We ca 2,410 re 
Endowments and Other Sourees... 80,687 24,764 
Total $74,765  1,01,747 
ae ee General 


Within the last tea years great strides have been made in rem 

education and the educated classes are now proving very useful 
in public service and in trades. The policy pursued hitherto 
has however heen too much in the direction of extension of 
schools, to the neglect of the buildings, equipment and teachers’ 
salaries. Intensive improvements are now to be undertaken as 
funds permit. The Board spends nearly half its income on educa 
tion and has neglected its wards and hospitals in consequence. 


There are two Urdu newspapers at Sialkot, the Victoria 
Paper and the Sialkot Paper, issued weekly. Daily papers are 
imported from Lahore. Other local publications are the Murray 
College Magazine (English) with hooks such as the “Tarikh-i- 
Telam ” (by Ghulam Kadir Pasi), “ Lughat Firozi”’ (by M. Firoz 
Din), ‘ War of Europe and its causes ‘(by P. Hem Raj) and 
“ Hindu Dharm Darpan ” (by Pandit Mul Raj.) | 


The printing presses include the following :— Pristia < 











1 2 | 4 
—— ig i ee _ SS eS EES 
‘ Name of J'ren. » Name of [roprietor, iii 
5 “ 
= | 
——— |} — | eee , 
1 | Sidikot Mechine Pros ... | Pandit Todar Mal, 
2 | Victoria Paper P cos +f .. | Raf Pabsder Gisn Chand. 
8 | Samdi Ire iat oo | M, Abdol Rahman. 
4 | Kaomi Pree os. | M. Abdul Ravi. 
6 | Inder Press = a. | Bahadur Cha d. 
6 | City Press * an ox _ | M. Barkat All. 
7 | New I Presa a ere M. Muhammad Din, 
& Hardil iz Press BE Pr M. Alalu l Aziz. 
® | George Printing Pros ve .. | Lala Jamne Porshe. 
10 Na band Press aa He ane | M. Abmad Din. 
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Honpitals, Since 1895 the medical activities of the District Board have 
resulted in the increase of hospitals for indoor patients from 
’ three to six, and of those dispensaries which only treat outdoor 
. patients from nine to eleven. These all rank in the third class, 
and except for the Chawinda dispensary they are all housed in old 
buildings, The daily average of cases treated has increased, as 
regards indoor patients ; from 26 to 67, arid as regards outdoor 
cases from 710 to 1,287, The number of operations performed 
in 1919 was 1,451, 


There are also the following aided institutions -— 

A women’s hospital at Siilkot managed by the American 
Mission, who also maintain a similar institution. at 
Pasriir : a geueral hospital of the Church Missiona 
Society at Narowal, with a women’s hospital at the 
same place, managed by the Zenana Bible Medj- 
cal Mission. | 


Vacciiation, The Vaccinating staff are under the Civil Surgeon except 
in the municipalities. Their number has decreased hy two since 
19060 and now stands at 12: and. the fotal number of persons 
vaccinated has declined to 25,600 after reaching as high as 43,000- 
, Sight years ago. After the epidemic of 1913-14 when 2°4 per 
: 1,000 of the population died from small-pox, there has been a 
decline in the prevalence of this disease, with a slight rise last. 
year. People still often object to vaccination, and this form 
of protection is never likely. to be popular, - 
Village Village sanitation has rewained#where it was 25 years ago 
maitation. except that some villages have paved their streets with bricks, 
cartel with the assistance of the District Board, The larger 
villages which have been declared notified areas keep a sanitary 
staff, and so do certain others such as Kotli Loharan and San- 
Khatra. It is ncw intended to create a sanitary staff for the 
rural tracts with a health officer paid by Government and 

working under the Hoard. 


APPENDIX. 
Notes on certain Towns & Villages. 


The municipal town of Sidlkot ic situated on the northern bank of the gigiot town, 


' Aik torrent, upon the edge of the high triangular ndge which extends sonthe 
wards from the Jammo hills. The city has no enclosing walls. The remnant 
of a fort on the north side, which is the highest point in the city, affords -g 
grand view of the surrounding country, covered with trees, orcharde and 
cultivation, with the cantonments about a mile and a half off, and the anowy 
range of the Himalayas in the back-ground. The city is very extensive, and 
is daily increasing in size, ite suburbs etretching in the distance on the east 
and west sides. Rangpura on the east and Midn4purd on the west ore the 
most important ; the former ie the seat of the paper manufacture for which 
Sidlkot is famous; about halfa mile from the city to the north-east are 
situated the civil public buildings, rez., the court-house, treasury, jail and 
police lines. 

Sialkot is a fairly handsome, well built and clean town. Its main streets 
are wide and open, and either paved or metalled, with good drainage on both 
sides. Of late years the pavements and drainage in the town have been 
considerably improved. he principal streets are the Kanak Mundi, running 
north and south, and the Bara Bdsdr east and west ; the former ia the grain 
mart, and the latter contains the shops of all the principal dealers in cloth, 
jewellery, fruits, &e. The sanitary arrangements are exvellent, being facilitat- 
ed by the elevated position of the town and the natural draimage afforded by 
the Aik stream on its south and east sides. ‘lhe water-supply is obtained 
from the water-works. The principal buildings and shrines of historical in- 
terest are :—The fort which afforded shelter to the European inhabitants of 
cantonments during the Mutiny ; it stands on a circular eminence, and is 
‘aid to have been built by Réjé Sdlwan. It was partly dismantled in 1846; 
at the foot of the mound is a small cemetery containing the graves of those 
who fell in the Mutiny. There is a temple erected by Raja Tej Singh, which 
has a conspicuous spire seen from all sides of the town; attached to the 
temple is a rest-house for travellers, endowed by the Raja. ‘The shrine of the 
first Girdé Baébé Nénak, known as Ber Baéb&é Nanak, is held in great venera- 
tion by the Sikhs, and is the scene of a large fair on Ist Aatsakh (April). 
The Darbir Béolf Sahib, 2 covered well erected in memory of Giri Nanak, 
who visited the place on his return from Afghanistan, is also a place of sanc- 
tity amonget the Sikhs. Travellers are here entertained by the priest or 


matané of the shrine. The Muhammadan shrine of Iméim-Ali-nl-hag, known 


as the Im4m Séhib, is of ancient construction, and is a well-built and hand- 
some edifice, said to have been erected by Shdh Danlah ; dari the Muhar- 
ram festival a large fair is held here. The tomb of Manlvi Abdul Hakim -is 
situated about a mile from the city at Midnipdra, one of the suburbs, The 
Maulvf is eaid to have been « distinguished scholar of the time of Aurangzeb, 
and acquired great renown as a teacher. There isa fine large tank on the 
south-west of the town much resorted ey the people- lt is supposed to 
have been made by the Maulvi Abdul Hakim, but tees sines fallen into 
decay, and was restored by the townspeople shortly after the Mutiny with the 
aid of a Government grant. There is another large bricked tank outside the 
city on the north-east. The roads from Amritsar, Lahore, Gurdéspir and 
Gujrénwala converge on the Aik stream which is crossed by one of the famous 
Shah Daulab bridges, 1t is an ancient structure, very well and substatnially 
built, Tt has been recently enlarged by another arch being built, The rai 
way statiun lies to the north of the city close to the fort. ‘ 


History, 


» “famine and incessant plunder,” 


. ed with mortar, and the bricks are f 
_ The outer walls too were apparently built of the fragments of bricks taken — 


The past history of Sidlkot is involved in some obscurity, but it is beyond 
doubt one of the most ancient cities of the Punjab (see Chapter IT). Tradi- 
tion assigns its foundation, in the first place, to Raja Sal or Shal, mentioned 
dn the Méhibharité as maternal uncle of the Pandu princes ; and, secondly, 
to Sélwan, or Sdlivéhdnd, otherwise called Vikramidity4, father of the hero 
Rasila of legendary renown. The latter story is apparently credited by Gene- 
tal Cunningham. Silivihéné was the son of a Yadavé prince, whom General 
Cunningham enpposes to have been expelled from Gajipur (which he identifies 
with the modern town of R&walpi i) by an incursion of the Indo-Scythians. 
His father having lost his life in’ battle against the invaders, “the yourg 
prince,” writes General Cunningham, “ founded a new capital at rage 
which is generally identified with Sidlkot.’ As the same Silivaéhdénd subse. 

- quently defeated the Indo-Seythians in a great battle at Kharor the date of 
which, 4.p. 78, is fixed as the initial year of the Saki era founded in honour 
of the victory, the foundation of Sialkot may, if the above story be true, be 

placed with some approach to accuracy about the year 65 or 70 ap. Raja Sél- 
wan was succeeded by his son “Rasilé, whose exploits form the subject of 
countless Punjab legends . Rasali’s capital is universally stated to have been 
at Sidlkot, but towards the end of his reign he was involved in wars with 
Raéjé Half, popalarly stated to have been a Ghaklhar. Being worsted by 
him in battle, Raséld was foroed to consent to the marriage of his daughter 

Sharan with the conqueror, who, upor the death of Rasilda, without heirs, is 
said to have succeeded to the rule of Sidlkot. According toa further legend, 
recorded by Mr Pringep : “ After the death of Raji Hasala the country is 
“said to have fallen under the course of Paran (brother of Rasili, who had 
* become a fater) for upwards-of 300 years, lying totally devastated from 

! The next that is heard of Siflkot is with 
reference to the oceupation of the country by RAjpit princes of Jammdé. 
This ig enid to have taken place in Simbat 700, equivalent to a.p. 643. 
Under the Mughal Emy the town was the head-quarters of a fiseal dis- 
trict. As to this period of its history, and the subsequent history under Sikh 

_and British rule, see Chapter I, B. 

~ In the centre of the town stands the remains of an ancient fort crowning 

a low circular eminence, which, in popular belief, is the original structure on 
Raja Sélwan. — Recent excavations, however, prove that the fort has not if 


all probability existed for more than 1,000 years. The masonry is not cement-_ 


or the most part in perfect condition. 


from old buildings, and the whole appears to have been re-erected upon the 


~ débrls of an old town, which, falling into decay from the effects of time, had 


formed a mound, which now rises about 50 feet above the level of the lower 
Streets. There are other timilar mounds on the outskirts of the present ike 


‘ The fort Was an ordinary square redoubt, with small bastions, at intervals. 


about 70 fect. The only object of curiosity discovered in thé course of the 
excavations were the ruins of some old hot-baths, with pipes of solid masonry, 
the walls of which were in perfect preservation. The area enclosed by the 
dilapidated walls of the ancient fort is now devoted to a few buildings now 
for public [i rp 6es, and the last remaining bastion hag been demolished. 
In English memory the fort is insepara ly associated with the Mutiny, for it 

‘as here that the few European residents took refuge; while just below it a 
ey contains the remains of those who fell victims to the insur- 
gents. 
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The town of Daska, called Daska Kalin, is situated 16 miles south-west Daska town. 
of Siglket city. Kot Daska lies about a mile to the north of it, and 
between them the Gujrinwila road runs. 


Daska is an ancient town ; little is known of ite previons history. It 
was probably founded daring the reign of the Emperor Shih Jahan, as it | 
appears from the papers in possession of the kinungos to have been 
originally named Shah Jabdnébid. According to tradition on Manji, a 
Hindd Jat of Mandrinwila, villace in the Daska tahsil settled at Daska 
some 50) years ago, and it is believed that its present name was given to it 
from the land having belonged to the Das family, or according to 
another and more popular account, because the place is situate! exactly 
das (10) 408 from Suilkot, Pasrér, Gujrinwila and Waziribéd. Dnoring 
the Afghan iuvasion it te sald to have been desolated, ite inhabitants 
taking shelter in the mud fort at Kot Daska, but on the ascendancy of a | 
the Sikh power it was recolonized by Desréj, a descendant of Maujd. Kot = 
Daska grew up during the period of Sikh rule, being ocoupied, on account 
of its possessing a fort, by emigrants from Daska who sought refuge from 
Sikh oppression. ; 
The town next in importance to Sialkot in the district is Pasrir, It —— 252 
is an ancient but decayed town, situated about 16 miles tv the south of Pasrdr. 
Siilkot on the Amritsar road. The houses are mostly built of brick ; some 
of them belonging to Bikh gentlemen and other local notables, are well 
built and handsome. There is no city wall. Most of its streets are paved 
with bricks, It is said to have been founded ly a Bajwa Jat, Matiki, son 
of Banda, in the reign of the Emperor Babar. Matika’s poro4tt, or religions 
preceptor, was a Brahmin named Paras Rém, to whom Matiké at hig death 
gave the town, after whom it waa named Parasrir since corrupted into 
Pasrér. It has entirely passe] out of the hands of the Bajwa Jats. 


Pasrir was once a place of considerable size and importance. Traces 
of its former prosperity remain in and about the town, amongst which isa 
large tank constructed during the reign of Jahingir. Jt is now fed by a 
entting from the Degh stream. A canal was constructed for the same 
purpose by Dara Sheko, brother of Alamgir. The remains of this canal 
as well as those of a bridge, built by Shih Daula still exist. The shrine ~ cA 


of Mién Barkhurdir, o famous Muhammadan saint, is the soene 
of a great gathering during the Muharram festival. It is said to | 
have been built by Imim Ali-ul-hag, whose shrina is in Siilkot city. To ~ 
the north of the town is the grave known as Mahr Manga-ki-miri. It % e 
stands on a mound and is held in much repute by the Bajwis. All the a 
members of the tribe who can do so visit this shrine on the occasion of a 
marriage. , a 
Kila Sobba Singh is situated about six miles to the east uf Paarir and renal oes 
stands on. the left bank of the Degh. It is afairly large town, builton  — Se 
a high mound, and has a somewhat pictaresque appearance. Many of the “= 
houses are built of brick, and most of the steeets are paved. It was founded Si 
abont one hundred years ago by Sardér Bhig Singh, who erected a mud ae 
fort and called it after one of his sons, Sobha Singh, It must not be con-— = 
founded with Kila Stiba Singh, a largg village also on the Degh, in the ee ae 
same tahsil about 15 miles distant to the south. = ae 
Pafaredl. 


The town of Zafarwil is situated about 26 miles to the east of Sidlkot, = 
on the left bank of the Degh, and on the road to the foot of the low hills | 


iv 


below Dalhousie, The high road from Lahore to Jammi skirts the east 
of the town, It was founded, according to tradition, about four centuries 
and takes ite name from one Jafir Khan, a Baéjwi Jat. But the 


azo, | : 
proprietors are now Deauniin Rajputs. 


There are no objects of antiquarian interest. Zafarwél was the 
residence of the famous minstrel Maya Raim Bhagat, who died some years 
el The town is built in the usual style ; most of the houses are of mud ; 

ere are a few well-built houses of burnt bricks, and a bizir with a range of 

Nérowdl is situated in the Raya tabsil, about 10 miles north of Réya 
iteelf, on the high road from Lahore toJammd, It lies lowon the edge 
of the Darp circle and is very unhealthy. It is the only town of any import- 
ance in the tahefl, and was formerly the head-quarters of the tahsfl, ase 
were removed, however, in 1867 to the village of Raya. The- advent of the 
railway has raised the status of Narowdl, and it is now likely to expand con- 
siderably. ‘There are two high schools and two hospitals. The proprietary 
body are Bajwa Jat Sikhs, but there is a powerfal trading community 
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